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Art. I. 
TERMS OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN RADICALS AND WHIGS.' 


[* a few weeks Parliament will meet, and the contest will be re- 
newed between Whigs and Tories,—between those who are called 
the foes and those who are called the friends of Reform. What 
is the nature of this struggle? Is it one merely for power be- 
tween two factions? or are the great and permanent interests 
of the nation at stake? Are antagonist principles contending 
as to the grounds upon which the art of government should be 
founded ? or are individuals merely intriguing for office? If a 
hasty judgment were formed from the conduct of ministers and 
their partisans, an answer would be given to the latter question in 
the affirmative ; for the present rulers seem to vacillate between 
the most opposite principles, and to be guided in their actions by 
no definite rule of conduct. ‘Though the desire of retaining office 
may appear the only motive which influences the policy of the 
ministers, and the keeping them in power the only principle of 
union between their heterogeneous followers ; though the present 
struggle of parties may have most of the characteristics of a 
miserable strife of factions; nevertheless it cannot be denied 
that the permanent interests of the nation are deeply concerned 
in the contest. To explain this fact, and to investigate its conse- 
quences, reference must be made to what generally occurs in that 
period in the history of nations which precedes any great poli- 
tical or social change. 

A revolution, then, appears to be taking place in the opinions 
of the people ; the nation begins to be separated into hostile 
sects, professing the most opposite principles. A few persons, 
whose convictions are strong, are desirous of bold and energetic 
measures ; whilst the great mass is still timid and irresolute, and 
doubts and trembles. Gradually, however, conviction augments, 
and the process of separation of parties goes on more and more 
rapidly. That which is the growing spirit in society must then 
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either be generally adopted by the governing power, or a conyul- 
sion ensues. 

During these periods of transition an absence of all command- 
ing views and fixed purposes may generally be remarked amongst 
the rulers of the state. They seem to be aware that some impor- 
tant change, either political or social, is fast approaching ; what 
its nature may be they are completely ignorant, and consequently 
are alarmed at its progress. Their policy is one of temporary ex- 
pedients to delay the expected danger. At one moment they 
are hurried away by the course of events; at the next, they en- 
deavour to summon up courage to resist them. Their measures 
are of necessity half-measures hastily adopted, and readily aban- 
doned for other measures of a similar description. ‘Their power 
is founded solely upon the mutual fear of the two extreme par- 
ties; and they represent the timidity, irresolution, and indecision 
of the nation. They generally form a temporary alliance with 
one or other of the extreme parties, which considers their govern- 
ment as a necessary evil, preferable to that of the other. Fear 
and weakness are the grounds of such a union, which is conse- 
quently only adhered to till the majority of those in whose hands 
is the power of the nation has come to a decision in favour of 
one or other set of principles. 

Few persons will deny that this nation is now in one of these 
periods of transition ; the exact circumstances of which must be 
earefully considered, in order to form a judgment with regard to 
the course which those persons ought to pursue who belong 
neither to the Whigs nor Tories. The Liberal party has of late 
united itself to one of these factions; and thus, seemingly, com- 
promised its principles, insofar as it has consented to suppress 
them, and refrained, at times, from asserting its most earnest con- 
victions. It is only the sincere belief on the part of the Liberals, 
that such an alliance indirectly tends to the quickest advence- 
ment and greatest success of their opinions, which distinguishes 
their connection with the Whigs from a profligate union of 
parties for the sake of power; for of such a union it has all the 
outward semblance *. In the history of politics it may be seen, 
however, that, whenever a junction of parties takes place, the 
purest intentions are invariably professed by those who con- 
tract the alliance. Something more therefore than mere pro- 
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* To this it may be objected that none of the Radicals hold office: this is for- 
tunately true, for such men as Hobhouse, Parnell, Thomson, &c. (we do not say 
it in disparagement ), though they have professed liberal principles, are not Radicals, 
The Radicals, however, as allied with those in power, have the semblance of par- 
=e in the good things which are distributed by those in power to dais 
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fessions is required on the part of the Liberals. That they are 
actuated by the desire of advancing their principles can only be 
proved by their readiness to examine the utility of their union 
with the Whigs, and by their willingness to break that union, 
whenever its expediency ceases to be demonstrable, 

The object of this article is to consider what line of conduct 
the Liberals ought to pursue with reference to the Whigs; and 
first, under the hypothesis that the policy of the Melbourne 
administration will be essentially the same as it has been, to de- 
termine what is the course which the Liberal party in the House 
of Commons ought to adopt with regard to the measures of that 
administration ; and what ought to be the conduct of the same 
party in the nation, with teliedncs to Whig candidates, in the 
event of a dissolution of Parliament. These questions concern 
the continuance of the alliance, which was formed in the winter 
of 1834-5, between the Whigs and Radicals. For the purpose 
of giving a satisfactory answer, it is necessary to advert to the 
characters of the parties between whom that alliance was 
formed, to its causes, principles, and effects, and the consequences 
which will probably result from its being broken. 

The conduct of the Monarch towards the Whig ministers in 
the autumn of 1834 excited the indignation of a considerable 
oo. of that body of men, by whose exertions the Reform 

ill had been carried, and whose union had been dissolved by 
the feeble and discreditable policy of the Grey administration. 
In consequence of this feeling, some of the most energetic of 
the Liberals in the metropolis, among whom Mr. C. Buller took 
the lead, exerted themselves successfully to revive that union, 
By no means, however, did all those persons, who had called 
themselves Reformers, join in decided opposition to the ‘Tory 
administration. A very considerable portion of the Whigs 
united themselves more or less openly to the Tories, and more 
or less favoured the government of Sir Robert Peel. Of these 
there were two parties. ‘The one was composed of men who were 
driven from office by the Melbourne administration, and who to 
their aristocratic prejudices added all the bitterness and ex- 
asperation of disappointed ambition. The other was composed 
of men with similar aristocratic feelings, but who were much 
more conscientious, timid, and feeble-minded than the former: 
they boasted of having once been followers of Charles Fox, and 
adherents of Lord Grey; they really believed in the possibility 
of reducing to practice an ideal theory of government called 
the Constitution of England, which, according to them, should 
consist of an independent Howse of Commons representing the 
wishes and interests of the people, and an equally — 
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House of Lords, representing the aristocracy. It would be pos- 
sible, they contended, for these two bodies, with conflicting inte- 
rests and prejudices, to carry on together the “ao of this 
country tranquilly and beneticially ; and they honestly attempted 
to put their theory into practice : they were too short-sighted to 
perceive that the people, once intrusted with power, would ac- 
knowledge one sole and only aim of government, namely the wel- 
fare of the people; would disregard and destroy all privileges 
which conflicted with this end ; and would desire to advance from 
one reform to another. Of these results they had been forewarned 
by the Tories. They denied and disbelieved that such would be 
the consequences of their measures. Thence, amongst them, on 
the first proposition of ulterior reforms, there arose the cry that 
the Reform Bill was a final measure ; and they pleaded a contract 
— themselves to that effect: a plea which none would 
urge but those who believe that the two aristocratic factions 
have a right to govern the nation, and that treaties between them 
are binding on all. 

Of the two parties, to which we have referred, only a very few 
individuals openly joined the Tories at the last election; the 
remainder however were lukewarm in their support of the Re- 
formers, and to their apathy may be ascribed the repeated defeats 
of the Reformers in the counties. Since that period most of 
them have joined the Tory ranks, voting with that party in the 
House of Commons, and aiding the Conservative candidates in 
the elections which have taken place since the dissolution of 
Parliament. Amongst this set of men, it cannot be denied, that 
what may be termed a re-action has taken place. They have 
become alarmed, and have joined those with whom ~~ were con- 
nected by their aristocratic — and to whom they had merely 
been opposed in their professed principles. They had never 
dreamed of what would be the consequences of their principles, 
much less had they ever intended to carry those consequences into 
effect. It is a mistake to confound these men with any con- 
siderable mass of the people. By their landed property, indeed, 
they have influence over the votes of many electors, and thus have 
decided the results of many an election: but it is wrong to argue 
that, because this portion of the Whigs have withdrawn their sup- 
port from the popular party, there is any change of opinion in the 
nation itself. In a subsequent part of this article an attempt will 
be made to explain the feeling which is improperly called a re- 
action amongst the people, and to trace its causes. It is in reality 
a feeling of indifference to the leaders of the liberal party in the 
House of Commons—a feeling of disappointment resulting from 
the conduct of those leaders. 
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Having thus characterised those who withdrew their support 
from the Reform party, we shall now turn to those who composed 
the opposition to the Tory administration. 

First among these were the members of the preceding Cabinet, 
and their more immediate supporters: a heterogeneous class, com 
posed of men with feelings more or less aristocratic, with opi- 
nions more or less popular. Some of them had professed the 
most Radical doctrines, and given the most democratic votes : 
others, again, had belonged to every successive cabinet for many 
years, Few of them have any strong political convictions ; most 
of them are inclined to follow the course of events, without 
attempting to direct it. ‘To the majority of them the emoluments 
of office are of consequence. Their government has been one of 
shifts and expedients, to satisfy their supporters by the declaration 
of principles, and to conciliate their enemies by the least possible 
application of them. They had been placed in power by the cry 
of union of reformers ; and upon the repetition of that cry they 
have relied for existence. These men form a very small portion 
of the majority in the House of Commons, and are the Whigs 
properly so called. 

The next set are men whose inclinations and impulses are more 
liberal than the last. Many of them have long been connected 
with the Whig party in the House of Commons, and are bound 
to it by ties and affections which it is not easy for them to break 
asunder. They are sincerely anxious to push forward reform, 
yet unwilling in any way to endanger the Whig administration. 
With Radicals they avow Radical doctrines, and are offended at 
being called Whigs. Their plea is—the time is not yet arrived. 
Lansdowne and Holland Houses are their resorts. Their watch- 
word is, the ‘ pear is not yet ripe ;’ and the Examiner has of late 
become their organ*. With them the cry of union amongst Re- 
formers is all-powerful. On the ballot and similar questions many 
of them abstain from voting ; some few reluctantly sacrifice their 
affections to their principles ; the remainder support ministers ; 
all, however, unite in asserting the impolicy of ‘bringing forward 
such a measure at such atime.’ They lay great stress upon the 
liberal intentions and professions of ministers, and palliate by 
them, as well as they can, acts which do not correspond with 
those professions. It is difficult to estimate the number of this 





* If Mr. Fonblanque err now on the prudent, as at some former times he may 
have erred on the energetic side, the error is of judgment only, and the question 
between him and us is one merely of time. is advice to Ministers is of a 
sound Radical kind, and he rarely lets pass without reproof any manifestation of 
the bad side of their political character. He should not, however, be so severe upon 
those who hold the same opinions and have the same ends in view as himself be- 
cause they momentarily differ from him on a question of policy and prudence. 
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class of persons, fui many of those who in private assert the most 
Radical doctrines might be judged by their acts and speeches to 
belong to this party. They are men, however, who, if the people 
made up their minds to cast off the Whigs, would go along with 
the people. 

Most of the Radicals entered the House since the Reform Bill. 
Though numerous, the want of organization and of energetic leaders 
renders them weak as a political body. Twice, however, they 
have well exerted themselves : first, in opposition to the over- 
whelming power of the Whigs with regard to the Coercion Bill ; 
and to them and to the Irish may be ascribed the honour of de- 
stroying the Grey administration : secondly, they exerted them- 
selves at the beginning of the session before last ; to them the over- 
throw of the Tory administration is mainly to be attributed, for, as 
between them and Toryism there can be no alliance, their hostility 
was open and uncompromising. Every one intimately acquainted 
with the proceedings of that period must know how general was 
the feeling of discouragement amongst the other members of the 
Reform party ; how long it was before they could be induced to 
exert themselves; and before the Whigs could be persuaded to 
bring forward Mr. Abercrombie as Speaker, though upon the suc- 
cess of this first blow the whole chance of the session depended. 
Since that period the Radicals seem to have acquiesced in lettin 
things go on as the Whigs think proper, and to have satisfied 
their conscience with silent votes in favour of their principles 
whenever chance affords them an opportunity: for with them 
everything depends upon chance: they have no idea of sys- 
tematically bringing their opinions before the public ; and so little 
unity of purpose is there amongst them, that it rarely happens 
that one member of the Radical party knows what another is 
about. This, however, merely results from a defect of organiza- 
tion, which may easily he remedied. There are moreover many 
individual exceptions: Mr. Hume, and Mr. Roebuck, and also 
Mr. C. Buller, whose conduct with regard to the bishops and the 
English Church Bill deserves the highest encomiums ; nor ought 
we to forget Mr. Leader’s conduct with regard to the million to 
the Irish clergy. 

The Irish party (the followers of Mr. O'Connell) hold the most 
Radical opinions; in favour of which they were ever willing to 
vote, Since their late intimate union with the Whigs, they have 
often been remarked to have acted in the following manner :—Mr. 
O’Connell and one or two others generally vote with the Radicals, 
whilst his party assists ministers, or is absent from the House. 
At the end of last session there was a most amusing instance both 
of the apathy of the Radicals, resulting from their alliance with 
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the Whigs, and of the conduct of the Irish. For some reason or 
another the English Radicals believed, that ministers did not in- 
tend to pass a Bill with regard to the English Church last year. 
The first reading passed ; so did the second ; the Bill went through 
Committee ; there was no opposition, in order that there should be 
no disunion amongst Reformers. When, however, it was proposed 
to read the Billa third time, the Radicals, Mr, C. Buller at the head 
of them, thought the farce had gone a little too far; they remon- 
strated ; attempted to throw it out ; ministers threatened to resign. 
The Irish, the Whigs, and the Tories united ; the former on the 
plea that the Bill, having passed so many stages, ought to go 
through the last one. The Radicals were defeated; and the 
Lords thankfully accepted a reform of which they fully approved. 

We have thus briefly characterised the various parties which 
support ministers in the House of Commons. It is difficult to 
ascertain how many adherents belong to each party, for the line of 
demarkation cannot be drawn clearly and distinctly. Generally, 
however, they may be classed into those whose opinions are liberal 
and feelings democratic, and those whose professed opinions are 
liberal and whose feelings are aristocratic. The latter are the 
Whigs properly so called. 

The principle of union between the two parties was that of un- 
compromising hostility to the then T ory administration : the con- 
ditions of the union were, that all denominations of Liberals 
should mutually support each other in the various elections. The 
object of the union was to reinstate the Melbourne administration, 
and to support that administration as long as it adhered to its 
professed opinions ; and those opinions were of the most liberal 
description, founded upon two principles, that of satisfying as 
much as possible the Radicals, and of injuring as much as pos- 
sible the Tories. The ministry was reinstated, and the Radicals 
continued their support at a far greater sacrifice of the duty of 
promulgating their separate opinions than can ordinarily be 
justified for the sake of supporting a ministry. What has been 
the consequence, and how has this conduct been rewarded ? 

The policy which the Whigs ought to have pursued was a 
clear and straightforward one. ‘They ought to have brought 
forward only really good and liberal measures, such as the bod 
of Reformers in the nation would zealously have supported. These 
measures they ought to have laid upon the table of the Upper 
House, and assented to no compromise. By pursuing a bold 
and manly course, they would have secured the esteem of the 
people, and perhaps have daunted the Peers, Their aristocratic 
feelings prevented their acting in this manner. They did not, 
indeed, like the Grey ministry, abstain from proposing any mea- 
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sures but such as the Tories would support. They did not 
sacrifice everything to shielding the Lords. But they sacri- 
ficed the comprehensiveness, the consistency, and the practical 
utility of their measures to it; and when their small measures of 
reform were made still smaller by their enemies, they, with the 
timid policy of irresolute men, attempted to conciliate the Lords 
by partial submission, and to curry favour with the people by 
loud-sounding words. They thus curiously contrived to debase 
themselves in the eyes of the nation, and at the same time to excite 
strongly the oe ae feeling against those whom they wished to 
defend. No line of conduct which they could possibly have pur- 
sued could have done so much injury to the House of Peers; 
for ministers, by degrading themselves to the uttermost and by 
making the nation indifferent to them, strengthened the Lords in 
their resolution of resisting popular measures; while at the same 
time they clearly demonstrated that the feelings and opinions of 
the Lords were opposed to those of the people, and that the former 
would accept of no compromise from the representatives of the 
latter. 

Almost every measure which ministers proposed to the House of 
Commons was carefully framed so that it might contain the sem- 
blance of a liberal principle with the smallest possible application 
of that principlg (for instance, the Irish Church Bill), and might 
thus be as little’obnoxious as possible to the House of Lords. It 
is not to be supposed that they induced their followers to assent to 
these timid proceedings without the greatest difficulty. Generally, 
first, a meeting was held at the Foreign Office, at which ministers 
stated the principle in broad and general terms, amongst the cheers 
of those assembled. Silence and astonishment succeeded too 
often, when the meeting learnt the manner in which that prin- 
ciple was to be applied. Then, generally, some Radical member 
remonstrated. Immediately one of those respectable gentlemen, 
whose years and constant devotion to the Whig party commanded 
respect amongst a certain class of members, rose and talked about 
union amongst reformers, about the glorious results (in the rein- 
statement of the Whigs in office) of that union, and asked 
whether the meeting would destroy its own great work, and 
allow the Tories to return to power*? at which there was gene- 
rally a cry of No, No! from his friends. He frequently concluded 
by stating that a little was better than nothing, and if the Lords 
refused to grant that little, why they would be ‘put utterly in 
the wrong}, and then the meeting would see what ministers 
would do: which generally was, to call another meeting, and to 


* Discussion on English Church Bill. 
+ Discussion on English Municipal Reform Bill. 
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ask for still further concessions. In private every species of 
sophistry, flattery, entreaty, and menace, was employed by the 
minions of the ministry to obtain the consent of the more liberal 
members to these degrading concessions, and generally with suc- 
cess. It was painfully amusing at times to read the speeches of 
popular candidates at the meetings of their constituents, and then 
a few days afterwards to see their votes in the House of Commons. 
Such influence has a mere party cry, oft repeated, over the con- 
duct of the most honest and conscientious men. 

The Peers, however, so far from being touched by this conduct 
of ministers, have either rejected the measures at once, or struck 
out or altered the clauses which they considered most objection- 
able. The Commons but too frequently consented to receive and 
adopt these mutilations. In thus acting, the House of Lords calcu- 
lated upon the timidity and irresolution of ministers; for though 
the latter were sometimes irritated into the using of harsh language, 
they were never desirous, as the Peers were well aware, to do 
anything willingly to diminish, or to set at defiance, the power of 
the upper House. It was frequently amusing to hear Sir R. Peel, 
whilst blaming the expressions of the ministers, at the same time 
complimenting them on the prudence of their conduct in con- 
ceding, and not listening to the counsels of their more determined 
followers *. The Peers ane likewise relied upon the circumstance 
that one half of the English representatives are Tories; that 
at almost every election the latter party has gained ground; 
and they believe that the people of England are indifferent to 
the Whigs. All these facts are undoubtedly true, not excepting 
the latter one; and as that indifference is pa | day augmenting, in 
the event of a dissolution there is much reason for believing that 
the number of reformers (that is, the aggregate of Whigs and 
Radicals) who will be returned for England will be diminished ; 
for we think, for reasons which we shall state hereafter, that unless 
the Whigs adopt a very different line of conduct, their party will 
be diminished to a still greater extent than that of the Radicals 
will be augmented. These facts, and these not unfounded expecta- 
tions, have produced in the minds of the Tories a belief that there is 
in the mass of the people a change in opinion from liberal to con- 
servative principles, It is of the utmost importance to ascertain 
the accuracy or falsehood of this statement, to understand what 
are the feelings of the people, and to look into the causes of 
those feelings. 

It is only by @ careful and accurate examination of the relative 
force and position of the aristocratic and democratic parties (into 





* Debates on Lords’ Amendments to English Municipal Reform Bill. 
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which two sections this country, though not openly, is yet in 
reality divided) that a sound judgment can be formed with re- 

rd to the course of political events, and with regard to the con- 
duct which either party ought to pursue. For this purpose, and for 
that of examining the reality of the alleged re-action, it is most 
necessary to estimate the strength of the aristocratic classes, to 
consider upon what their power is founded, and what hold they 
have over the feelings and affections of the people. 

In England aristocratic feelings pervade every class of society. 
In no country in the world, save perhaps India, are the classes so 
clearly and Bale marked out. The man of birth looks down 
upon the parvenu ; the rich upon the poor ; the banker and mer- 
chant upon the shopkeeper ; the general dealer upon the one in 
retail ; the possessor of a factory upon his workmen: they asso- 
ciate not together; they have no common feelings nor sympathies; 
and instead of the distinction of classes becoming less in the 
lower grades of society, it is even more apparent. The wealthy 
noble, the owner of a vast territory, the representative of an 
ancient family, is less haughty and aristocratic in his demeanour 
towards his inferiors than the petty squire or retired shopkeeper 
who possesses a few insignificant acres. 

Thus aristocratic feelings are prevalent amongst a vast por- 
tion of English society. But a considerable number of those 
who are socially aristocratic are nevertheless opponents of an 
aristocratic government. Some of the latter are persons, who 
prefer the cultivated habits and tastes of a refined society, who 
are polished and highly-educated men, yet who by earnest con- 
viction and reflection hold democratic opinions. The remainder 
are those, who by position are so far removed from the rulers 
of the state that they have no hopes of sharing either directly 
or indirectly in the favours of an aristocratic government, 
and who cannot in any way expect to become connected with 
the aristocracy. These persons are democrats with regard to 
their superiors in the social scale, whilst they are animated 
by the most aristocratic feelings towards those whom they 
consider beneath them. Though holding on every other sub- 
ject the most liberal opinions, they are all either secretly or 
openly opposed to the extension of the suffrage; they are in 
favour of equality so far as that there should be no one above 
them, but they are unwilling that the rest of the community 
should be raised to their own level. It is not amongst these 
pseudo-democrats, but in the intelligence of the middling and 
working-classes, that democracy has its strong hold. 

The main strength of the opponents of popular institutions con- 
sists of those who are either directly or indirectly connected, or 
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hope to be connected, with the aristocracy. By birth a man is 
connected, by wealth he hopes to be connected, with that body. 
The possessor of great wealth can always ally himself with the 
aristocracy, and frequently becomes a member of the peenge 
Few are those who, in such a position, are not animated by the 
desire of being reckoned among the aristocracy, and are not 
swayed by the wishes of their wives and daughters to mingle in its 
circles: for partly from the bad education of the women of Eng- 
land, partly by an easily-traced consequence of their dependent 
social position, there is hardly one who is not an aristocrat of 
the worst description at heart, or who would not sacrifice every- 
thing to belong to the ranks of the aristocracy. Of all the aris- 
tocracies, that of wealth, of the exchange and the counter, is the 
most haughty and overbearing to its inferiors, the most servile 
to those with whom it wishes to appear connected. The par- 
venu is ever the most zealous assertor of his rank and privileges. 
The men of birth and moderate fortune, the squirearchy (of 
whom the clergy are a part) are generally connected with the 
peerage either by the ties of consanguinity or of social inter- 
course ; they are mostly descended from families which have 
been in possession of the same estaté for a number of generations ; 
they have all the purely aristocratic feelings of a landed aris- 
tocracy, the most permanent and the most powerful of all aris- 
tocracies ; they consider themselves as belonging to the same class 
in society as the members of the peerage; and they deem an 

attack upon the aristocracy an attack upon their own order. It 
must be remarked as another reason, why aristocratic feelings are 
so prevalent amongst all classes in the counties, that the aristo- 
cracy of England have always resided for the greatest portion of 
the year on their estates, haye generally taken an active part in 
the management of local affairs, and have accustomed the people 
to consider them as their natural leaders. In order to maintain 
their influence in the event of a contested election, the members 
of the aristocracy have been obliged to vie with one another in 
civility and attention to all who have any influence. The feuds 
between themselves have been innumerable, but these were merely 
the contests of an aristocrat against an aristocrat, into which no 
democratic feeling entered. The aristocracy acted prudently in 
endeavouring to attach to their party all the rising men of talent*, 
and in making the highest dignitaries in the Law and the Church 
members of the peerage, thereby securing as an advocate for the 
House of Lords almost every aspiring barrister and clergyman. 
For these reasons the vast majority of the landed nobility, the 





* There is no greater proof of the declining fortunes of the Whigs than the fact 
that there is not one rising young man of talent who belongs to that party. 
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greatest portion of the squirearchy, all the clergy, and many of the 
richest bankers, merchants, manufacturers, &c., may be considered 
as forming the aristocratic party, who look up to the House of 
Peers as their leaders in the contest against the principle of 
political equality. They possess by far the greatest portion of the 
landed property, and no inconsiderable share of the talent of the 
nation, 

This party was divided into two factions, whose contest was for 
supreme power ; they alternately allied themselves with the people 
for that purpose, and invariably deserted the people when their 
end was obtained. Both acknowledged the same theory of govern- 
ment, which they called the Constitution of England ; and their 
utmost difference consisted in affirming or denying that the prin- 
ciples of the constitution were adhered to. The Whigs held the 
latter opinion: they had long been excluded from office, and had 
connected themselves most intimately with the people; they fre- 
quently gave utterance to the most liberal opinions, and for a con- 
siderable period had advocated a reform in Parliament: to the 
amazement of all, to the regret of many of them, by a strange 
combination of events, they found that their demand was com- 
plied with. The consequence was, that a new body of men, the 
representatives of democratic feelings and opinions, found their 
way into the House of Commons, with the expectation and hope 
that the Reform Bill was to be the means of correcting the abuses 
of which they had so long complained. Great indeed was the sur- 
prise of these men when they were informed that the Reform 
Bill was meant as a final measure. They were disheartened 
and discouraged by the overwhelming force of the Whigs, and 
consequently they exerted themselves but little. 

What they did and what they said were sufficient, however, to 
prove to the aristocracy that the contest in the House of Commons 
would no longer be between two aristocratic factions for power, but 
between the principles of aristocracy and democracy. The Whigs 
had thought that the only result of the Reform Bill would be to 
place them in office, and to give them a permanent victory over 
their antagonists. In this belief they were confirmed by the elec- 
tions after the Reform Bill, by which they obtained a vast ma- 
jority : they proceeded, in consequence, to govern the country on — 
principles in no way different from those which, under these new 
circumstances, would have been adopted by their Tory prede- 
cessors. Their very first act was to bring in a measure for Ire- 
land, worthy of the most tyrannical Tory ministry. The de- 
termined opposition of the Radicals undeceived them in this 
respect, and ultimately destroyed the government of Lord Grey. 
In the mean time the Tories rallied, and were aided by the sym- 
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pathies of all possessing aristocratic feelings, who now felt inclined 
to separate themselves from the Whigs, and to range themselves 
under the banners of the Tory leaders: by the newly-adopted 
term of Conservatives they hoped to avoid the reproach of desert- 
ing their party. This process has gradually gone on; more and 
more of the Whigs have deserted their former leaders, whom they 
consider to have allied themselves too intimately with the popular 
party, more especially with Mr.O’Connell. The Tory leaders, who 
before had merely been the chiefs of a faction, have, as Conser- 
vatives, become the representatives of a principle—the defenders 
of the aristocracy, the heads of a great party in the nation; while 
at the same time many of them have professed much more liberal 
principles than formerly. The Whigs are but the remains 
of a dying faction, who are placed in power by the Radicals. 
They have no party in the nation, for the nation is divided 
into Liberals and Conservatives; the former are indifferent to 
them, the latter consider them as foes. Their only adherents 
are a few of the landed gentry, who cling pertinaciously to 
the term Whig, most of whose offspring are Tories *. t is 
easy to see that this party, founded upon no principles, but stand- 
ing between two principles,—impelled in one direction by their 
aristocratic feelings—obliged reluctantly to adopt a line of conduct 
inconsistent with those feelings on account of their liberal pro- 
fessions—must, in a contest of principles, cease ere long to exist. 
One portion, that in which the aristocratic feelings are pre- 
dominant, will join the Tories, whilst the other will anialgamate 
itself with the Radicals. No conceivable combination of events 
could recreate the Whig party, except such a one as would place 
the representation of the country again entirely in the hands of 
the aristocracy. Henceforward the aristocracy will have enough 
to do to combat the democracy; and identity of interest will 
league its members together to oppose the common foe, No con- 
siderable portion of them can, as heretofore, without sacrificing 
their aristocratic principles, form a union with the popular party ; 
for the object of that party is now to destroy the privileges of the 
aristocracy. Amongst the aristocracy, or the Conservatives, various 
petty factions will and do exist. The bolder and more injudicious 
men will desire to effect a counter-revolution, and render the 
Reform Bill nugatory ; others will oppose all change, and seek 
to preserve things as they are; for they are convinced that almost 
every change which is possible under existing circumstances will 
augment the force of the democracy. Others, again, will consent 





* For the proof ofthis position we refer to any person who is acquainted with 
the under-graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, and likewise to,the speech of Dr. 
Hawtrey with reference to the Eton boys, 
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to some trifling and liberal innovations, in hope that the people 
will be contented therewith; to this party most of the ancient 
Whigs, with Sir Robert Peel at their head, belong ; for, though the 
fear of being accused of apostacy has as yet held most of them 
aloof, still it is an undoubted fact that all their sympathies are 
secretly in his favour. 

These facts seem sufficiently to explain the seeming increase of 
the Tory party. All the aristocratic elements have united them- 
selves together, under. the title of Conservatives, to stop the pro- 
gress of democratic principles. These principles have advanced, 
and will, we have no doubt, advance, even though Conservatism 
for a time may seem in the ascendant. The Conservatives are a 
rich and powerful body; the majority of the electors of Eng- 
land are men in dependent circumstances; except, therefore, 
when some strong feeling pervades them, they will not, and 
cannot be expected, openly to set at defiance those upon whose 
good-will they feel themselves dependent—and those persons 
are mostly Conservatives. In periods of tranquillity or political 
indifference the power of the aristocratic classes 1s amazingly 
augmented. At the present moment the people are indifferent 
to their leaders, simply because those leaders have disappointed 
them. We have stated what has been the timid and irresolute 
conduct of those men; we have shown how, placed between 
two conflicting principles, they have not had the courage to 
adopt the one, or set at defiance the other; all their measures 
have been half-measures, and this the people have well perceived ; 
those measures the Lords have either scornfully rejected or 
obliged the Commons to receive mutilated and mangled ; thence 
tio feelings have been generated amongst the people—one of indig- 
nation against the Lords—the other, of indifference towards the 
pusillanimous chiefs of the Whig party, whose sincerity they have 
good reasons fordoubting. Amongst that party no striking talent, 
no powerful orator exists, capable of destroying this impression, 
and hurrying the people away by admiration of his superior 
abilities. In every debate the inferiority of the Whig leaders in 
tact and talent to those of the opposition benches is painfully appa- 
rent ; while the perpetual conflict between their words and their 
deeds elicits sarcastic praise from their antagonists, most mortifying 
to those who receive it. ‘This indifference of the people is not con- 
fined to the Whig leaders, but extends to their followers—to all 
who have not solemnly protested against their conduct ; and, alas, 
how few are they who have done so! As long as that feeling of 
indifference exists amongst the people it is vain to hope that the 
Conservatives can successfully be resisted. The question for the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons to consider is, how can 
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the confidence of the people be regained; how can the enthu- 
siasm of the people be again excited ? 

Can the Whig leaders adopt such a line of conduct as will 
regain the confidence of the people? Undoubtedly they can, by 
acting in a bold and resolute manner, and by pursuing a course 
in accordance with the feelings and peculiar character of the 
English nation. The people of England, less perhaps than any 
other nation, care for the mere enunciation of a principle; they 
invariably look to its application. Some nations are excited to 
enthusiasm by a noble principle harmoniously expressed, and are 
contented with the declaration of it in words. ‘The English, on 
the contrary, require the measure which ought to result from the 
principle, and care but little whether the principle itself be 
affirmed or denied. Now the conduct of the Whigs has been to 
declare principles, and not act up to them. 

In order to regain the confidence of the nation, they must 
sacrifice their aristocratic feelings, and show themselves deter- 
mined to adopt the means which are necessary to put their pro- 
fessed opinions in force. ‘The Whigs, on the contrary, have 
declared that they are desirous of certain ends, and at the same 
time have avowed that they are averse to the only means by which 
those ends can be obtained. Now, in such a iletios, there are 
only two lines of conduct which a rational person can pursue. If 
he considers that the means by which alone his ends can be ob- 
tained are superlatively bad, he ought at once resolutely to re- 
nounce the ends; if, on the other side, he considers that the ends 
must be obtained, he ought boldly to adopt the means, however 
averse tothem he may be. The remaining alternative—that of 
continuing to profess a desire of the ends, and at the same time 
refusing to adopt the means—is the ridiculous conduct of the 
timid and irresolute. Such, however, is the conduct of the Whigs. 
They propose to themselves certain measures to which they must 
now be convinced the House of Lords will never assent; for the 
Peers are bold and determined men; are supported by a powerful 
party in the nation, which party they believe is an increasing one ; 
are represented in the House of Commons by a large minority, 
which daily threatens to become a majority ; and, moreover, are 
justly convinced that no strong feeling amongst the people will 
evéi be excited in favour ofa Whig measure as long as the Whigs 
continue to act as they have done. The only means by which the 
Whigs could have overcome the resistance of the Upper House 
they have rejected, for they have thrown away almost every op- 
portunity of gaining the favour of the people: They have made 
a Cabinet-opposition to the ballot; they have repealed that 
portion alone of the taxes on knowledge which falls upon the 
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wealthier classes; they staked their existence as a ministry on the 
English Church Bill; they supported salaries of £4,500 a year 
and upwards to the bishops, and of £15,000 to an archbishop ; 
and are pledged to a national payment of church-rates*, &c. &c. 
It is undoubtedly true, that, by their line of conduct, ministers 
have produced a stronger feeling against the Lords than could 
otherwise have been excited: for if they had been a popular 
ministry, and had acted up to their principles, the House of Peers 
might have yielded. Ifthe object of the union between Whigs and 
Radicals had been to create the greatest possible odium against 
the House of Peers, and to demonstrate by facts the evils of 
hereditary legislation, undoubtedly that object is attained, and 
the Liberals would have nothing to complain of. But this was not 
the object of the union ; this effect is a mere accidental and unin- 
tended result of the policy of the Whigs, a God-send for which 
the Radicals owe gratitude to no one, and which is most impro- 
perly assigned as an inducement to the Radicals for continuing to 
support the ministerial party. The evil of hereditary legislation 
has been demonstrated unintentionally by the Whigs; the next step 
is to take the means of remedying that evil: for this purpose the 
power of the people over the House of Commons must be aug- 
mented, and the House of Lords reformed. 'To declare themselves 
in favour of such measures is a course which no one can expect 
the Whigs at present to adopt; nor as yet will they permit any 
person connected with their government to vote for such mea- 
sures, even if he approve of them. As such conduct can lead to 
nothing but their complete discomfiture, by the loss of all popular 
support, it is therefore for the Radicals to consider how they 





* This fact the Examiner, by what we can hardly call anything but a quibble on 
words, denies. On the 25th May, 1835, Lord John Russell stated that His Ma- 
jesty’s government and himself held the same opinions on that subject as those 
which had been declared by Lord Althorp, namely, ‘ that it was the duty of any 
Legislature wishing to maintain an Established Church to provide churches and 
keep them in repair ;’ and Lord John replied in the affirmative to the position 
of Sir R. Peel, ‘ that he (Lord John) distinctly admits that it is an essential 
condition of an Established Church that the state should provide for the main- 
tenance and repair of the churches.’ Lord John the previous year had voted 
against a motion of Mr. Hume’s, which was to the effect that church-rates should 
be paid out of the funds of the Established Church. He states his opinions are 
unchanged. Sir R. Peel, without being contradicted, argues upon this admission. 
Every person who heard the debate believed that it was the intention of Lord John 
to state that churches should be supported out of the revenues of the state ; and 
every person who will read the debate would be of a similar opinion. Nevertheless 
the Examiner contends that Lord John might mean that churches should be 
repaired out of the revenues of the Church; for if the Legislature were to pass a 
law to that effect, the state would then provide by law for the maintenance of the 
churches. This is a very forced construction of the word provide, and moreover 
does not agree with Lord John’s own words, that ‘the Legislature should keep 
the churches in repair’ —Vide Examiner, Oct. 30, 1836. 
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may avoid sharing in the disgrace of the Whigs,—how they may 
cause the people to regard them no longer with indifference. 
Their line of conduct is clear and straightforward ; they have no 
aristocratic feelings to combat with; they have only to act in 
accordance with their principles and inclinations. A simple cry 
has delivered them over, bound hand and foot, to the Whigs ; let 
them set that cry at defiance and act; let them attempt, by 
amendments, to change the half-measures of the Whigs into real 
measures of reform; let them bring forward good measures 
themselves, and prove, by dividing the House, that they are in 
earnest ; let them, on every opportunity, seek to prove the fallacy 
of the notion which has degraded them in the eyes of the nation, 
by making them appear to be the subservient tools of the Whigs. 
Again at again they will be defeated by the combined forces of 
the Whigs and Tories. Whichever way they act, nothing will 
be done for the present: but by adopting the course recommended 
they will gain the confidence of the nation; by adopting any 
other course the indifference and mistrust of the people will in- 
crease. By acting in the one way the period of doing nothing will 
be short; by acting in the other that period will indefinitely be 
prolonged. If the Radicals will show confidence and decision the 
people will recognise them as their leaders,—will trust them,— 
will exert themselves in their fayour,—and return to the House of 
Commons men who will follow out their principles. 

By pursuing this line of conduct, the Liberals would not of 
necessity insure the destruction of the present administration. 
Ministers would have exactly the same majority against the Tories 
as they now have; because any alliance with the Tories similar 
to that which has been so often made with them by the Whigs, in 
opposition to Liberal principles, is impossible on the part of the 
Radicals; and the Radicals would likewise feel it their duty to 
give their strenuous support to such measures of ministers as were 
of a liberal description. The only difference therefore would be, 
that, instead of being the servile supporters of the Whigs, the 
Liberals would hold an independent station ; instead of consenting 
to give up their measures to please the administration, they would 
persevere in them, and call upon the House to decide. 

The next question is, what ought to be the conduct of the 
Liberal party in the nation with reference to Whig candidates, in 
the event of a dissolution of Parliament? It must be remem- 
bered that we are still reasoning under the hypothesis that the 
conduct of ministers will be essentially the same as it has been. 
To answer this question it is necessary to consider, with re- 


ference to the election of members of Parliament, what have been 
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the effects of the alliance between Whigs and Radicals, and what 
would be the consequences of dissolving their union. 

The effects of their union were to return to Parliament a certain 
number of persons, whose professed opinions are, in many cases, - 
less liberal than those of their constituents, and who are at pre- 
sent opposed to the ballot, triennial parliaments, extension of the 
suffrage, and reform in the House of Lords. The consequences 
of disunion would be, that some of these persons would declare 
themselves in favour of more popular measures, and retain their 
seats, others would be replaced either by Tories or Radicals ; 
and only a few, adhering to their ancient opinions, would continue 
to be representatives. ‘Thus the number of those who are termed 
Reformers would be diminished, unless the Radicals should suc- 
ceed in ejecting some of the Tories from the constituencies which 
they now represent. 

The probable effect of such a line of conduct would be to drive 
the present administration from office. It would depend upon 
the relative force of the Liberal and Conservative parties, upon 
the more or less energy shown by the people at the next election, 
whether a Tory administration could continue in office for any 
period of time, or whether a more liberal administration could 
be formed, partly of members of the present government, partly 
of men of more determined opinions. There can be no doubt 
that there are many public men who would most advantageously 
replace Mr. Spring Rice, whose financial incapacity is acknow- 
ledged by every one; Lord Palmerston, whose foreign policy has 
been most censurable; Lord Glenelg, whose conduct will produce 
war or revolution in Canada; Lord John Russell, to whom is to 
be attributed the determined opposition of the government to the 
ballot, &c. 

Such an administration, fairly composed of the Whigs and 
the more moderate Radicals, retaining all the members of the 
present government who are connected with the administration of 
Ireland,—making the ballot, triennial parliaments, and extension 
of the suffrage open questions,—bringing in a really good mea- 
sure of church reform for Ireland,—proposing a repeal of the 
corn-laws,—playing a bold and decided part towards the House 
of Lords ;—such an administration would unite together all the 
Reformers, and excite a feeling of confidence and enthusiasm in 
the people, which would enable them easily to defeat the Tories. 
Some of the Whig Peers and country gentlemen would be alarmed 
at such a course of policy, and would join the Tory ranks ; their 
loss would be of little importance, and the hostility of the Peers 
need not be considered, since they are already as much opposed to 
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the present as they could be to any other administration. If 
such an administration were to be formed, the question of the 
dissolution of the alliance between the two parties would not 
require to be entertained. It is not, however, a fair and equal 
alliance that the Whigs desire to form with the Radicals. They 
expect from the latter subservient support, which the latter ought 
no longer to accord. 

To return to the question of dissolving the union between the 
Whigs and Radicals. By destroying that union we do not mean 
that the Liberals should simply abstain from supporting the 
Whigs, and should show themselves merely indifferent to that 
party ; for the feeling of indifference already exists, and could not by 
any exertion of the Radical leaders be altered. We have stated 
our reasons for thinking that enthusiasm can never be again 
excited in favour of the Whigs. The cry of union of Reformers 
in support of a purely Whig administration will never again be 
anything but the faintest echo of what that war-cry has been. 
This indifference will be fatal to the Whigs, even though the 
alliance between them and the Radicals be not solemnly broken ; 
but not so fatal as the energetic hostility which would consist in 
opposing the Whigs by bringing forward Liberals against them, on 
every occasion on which a Radical would have a better chance. 
This conduct would annihilate the Whigs as a party; for, as we 
have stated, the Whigs have no party in the nation: they would 
therefore merely retain a few of the rotten boroughs, and those 
counties in which some ancient Whigs still survive. 

In the counties the power of the Reform party is daily decreas- 
ing. In the twenty-six contested elections of English counties, 
which have taken place since the last dissolution of Parliament, 
the Reformers have been defeated in nineteen, and have lost 
twenty-two members: whilst, in the seven elections which they 
gained, they did not acquire a single vote, but merely retained 
their former seats. The total loss in the English counties has 
been thirty-three members; of one hundred and forty-three En- 
glish members for counties, only fifty-eight are now enn 
and as thirty of these hold their seats with Tories, probably by a 
sort of compromise, it is not improbable that most .of them will 
be defeated in the event of a struggle. The remaining twenty- 
eight are men generally of more liberal principles, returned for 
counties in which there are not any very great landed proprietors 
with overwhelming power; these will probably retain their seats, 
and join the ranks of the Radical party, as a considerable number 
of them have voted for the ballot (in all twenty-two English 
county members haye voted for secret suffrage). Nothing could 
return Reform members for the majority of the — except 
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the ballot, or some strong and all-pervading feeling of enthusiasm, 
which, now the people are undeceived, will never again have for 
its object persons professing merely Whig opinions. Such a feel- 
ing may, some day or another, be aroused with regard to a re- 
form in the House of Lords. In the larger boroughs, Whigism * 
hardly exists, except by name; most of those who call them- 
selves Whigs are in favour of the ballot, and of a reform in the 
House of Lords. The electors are cither Liberals or Conserva- 
tives, consequently it would be as easy for the former to return 
one of their own number as to return a Whig, indeed easier ; for late 
events have fully shown that a considerable portion of the Liberals 
are determined no longer to vote for a Whig. Moreover, most of 
these boroughs are even now represented by persons who have 
professed Liberal principles, and who would act up to those prin- 
ciples if their constituents insist upon it. 

In case of the alliance continuing, the indifference of the 
people—for which they cannot be blamed—would be fatal to 
the Whigs, would insure the destruction of the Melbourne admi- 
nistration, and reinstate the Tories in power. In case of the 
alliance being dissolved, it is possible that the people may exert 
themselves, and return to the House of Commons a sufficient 
number of Liberal members to prevent the Tories from holding 
office. If this were to occur, it is evident that the only adminis- 
tration which could then exist would be one which would at 
least make open questions of the ballot, triennial parliaments, 
reform in the House of Lords, extension of the suffrage, &c. In 
order to gain so important a step, it is evident that the Liberals 
would be justified in incurring a great risk. But what is the 
value of the risk which would really be incurred by pursuing the 
course which we have recommended ? 

The danger which is dreaded is the restoration of the Tories 
to office. In 1835 we, too, thought, and still think, that this was 
worth preventing at some sacrifice. But the case is not exactly 
similar in 1837. If there would be evil in a new irruption of the 





* The following conversation, which lately took place, is an amusing ex- 
ample of the estimation in which the Whigs are held. A gentleman con- 
nected with the Whig government was expressing great indignation against a 
Radical who had refused to support a Whig unless he would vote for the ballot. 
Turning to a Radical member, who was near him, he said, ‘ We did not oppose 
you at B——.’— What! not H—— ?’—* That was Lord Grey’s government, and 
we had nothing to do with it’—*‘ But you sent him down the second time’— 
‘Yes; but we yot him to come away.”—‘ He was kicked out of the place !’— But,’ 
said the functionary, in a rage, ‘we could get the Whigs to oppose—(the gentleman 
in question)—in W——.'—° You may put,’ said a well-known wit, who was stand- 
ing by, ‘ all the Whigs inany one of the boroughs about London into that hackney- 
coach.’ We have good reason for believing that in many of the great manufacturing 
towns the Whigs might be put into a one-horse fly. 
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Tories, there would also be good. Which would preponderate ? 
This depends upon the estimate we form of the good and evil 
consequences which would directly or indirectly result from the 
country being governed by the one or the other party; and this, 
therefore, is the point we now intend to inquire into. 


The power of a government with regard to good or evil may be 
considered first, with regard to its legislative, then with regard to 
its administrative functions. Its legislative powers consist in ori- 
ginating measures, carrying them by means of its supporters, and 
thus making them the laws of the land. A strong government 
dictates its measures to Parliament; a weak government. is dic- 
tated to by its antagonists. The latter is the case of the Mel- 
bourne administration ; and it is now allowed by every one, that, 
looking merely to the effects of its legislative powers, it is a 
‘Tory government with Whigs in office. For, if the Whigs 
were to continue in office, without any alteration of their pre- 
sent policy, they would still be hostile to the ballot, triennial 
parliaments, reform of the House of Lords; and, united with 
the Tories, they would, as a Cabinet, oppose every measure 
which would tend to strengthen the power of the people, 
and to secure the advance of reform. At the same time they 
would bring in such half-measures as they thought the Upper 
House wouid consent to, and they would accept such alterations 
in those measures as the Lords would deem advisable. Upon a 
few subjects they would introduce measures which they knew the 
Peers would reject, yet they would discountenance any attempt 
to reduce that body to submission. Thus the aristocratic branch 
of the legislature would continue to dictate to the nation all le- 
cislative measures. With the Tories in office under Sir Robert 
Peel there need be no dread of an attempt at a counter-revolution. 
Such an attempt, indeed, would probably be the most favourable 
event which could happen for the Liberal cause, as it would more 
than anything else rouse the energies of the people. As the Lords 
now alone determine what enactments are to be carried, it is pro- 
bable that, under a ‘Tory administration, the amount of reform 
would be just as great as under a Whig administration, that is to 
say, next to nothing at all—indeed it would probably be a little 
more—as the Tories might attempt to conciliate the people, and 
the Lords would consent to rather more liberal measures from 
their friends than from their foes. That such would be the policy 
the Tories would adopt is consistent with the character of Sir R. 
Peel, the tone of their organs, and the public declarations of many 
influential members of the party. Thus the people would directly 
obtain as much positive good, as far as legislation is concerned, 
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from the one as from the other party—as real a reform of the 
English Church from the Tories as they obtained last year from 
the Whigs. 

The endirect results of the legislative conduct of the present 
administration still remain to be considered. By its timid and 
irresolute policy it has emboldened the Lords to a more energetic 
resistance than that body would probably in other circumstances 
have dared to make. Thus it has within a very short period of 
time caused a vast number of striking instances to exist, from 
which the Liberals have been enabled to demonstrate, that an 
aristocracy will endeavour, so far as it has the power, to promote 
its separate interests in preference to those of the people. Though 
this position is one of the clearest results of the all-pervading and 
acknowledged principles of human nature, nevertheless it was dif- 
ficult to bring it home to the people, without such practical illus- 
trations as have recently been afforded. The indirect and unin- 
tentional result of the feeble and vacillating conduct of ministers 
has been to cause a wide-spreading conviction amongst the people 
that the hereditary government of the aristocracy is bad. Ten 
times ten thousand philosophical treatises would never have pro- 
duced one tenth part of this conviction. This result is a subject 
of well-founded and deep joy to all Liberals. It is the duty of 
every one of them to seize upon each fact which tends to augment 
this conviction, and never to cease employing it as a means of illus- 
trating to the people the evils of an aristocratic government. For 
this result, however, not one particle of gratitude is due to the 
Whigs, as it was unintentional on their part; in fact their inten- 
tion was exactly the contrary, for they desired to defend the House 
of Peers. To aid ministers to pursue the same course which 
they have done, solely for the purpose of accumulating wrath 
against the Lords—to support them in their half-measures merely 
for this end—would be highly condemnable and immoral. For 
the object of legislators ought to be to enact the measures which, 
under all circumstances, and with reference to all apparent con- 
sequences, are the best possible, or the best which can be obtained ; 
not to devise modes of bringing into action the imperfections of the 
institutions of the country. hen, however, in pursuing that 
which is for the good of the community, the imperfections of the 
institutions come into play, then is the best time to point them out 
to the people, and to demand their remedies. But even if it were 
not immoral to adopt these means of exciting the people against 
the Lords, sonvthelon the time for employing them is past. The 
result is obtained; but the policy by which it was obtained has 
rendered the nation indifferent to the Whigs, and to all con- 
nected with them. There may be amongst the people a feel- 
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ing of dogged resistance to the Tories, but there is none of 
willing support to the friends of ministers ; and this indifference 
will extend itself to all who call themselves Reformers, if a dif- 
ferent course be not adopted. 

The conduct of the Melbourne administration with regard to 
Ireland is generally cited as the reason for supporting the Whigs. 
We shall first consider what are the legislative advantages which 
that country may hope to derive from the present administration. 

The Whigs will propose to the House of Commons measures 
with regard to Ireland which the Tories undoubtedly would never 
bring forward, and which the Lords will never assent to. What 
then is positively gained or lost by a Whig or Tory administration ? 
Nothing. But it is argued that the people of Ireland are satisfied ; 
for they are convinced that the ministry, by bringing forward those 
measures, are sincerely intent on consulting the interests of that 
country—and sincerity of intent is a just ground of confidence. 
Though the Irish nation, of all others, is the easiest led by words, 
yet sometimes it requires facts, Words are not sufficient to 
prove the sincerity of ministers ; acts are likewise required. Ses- 
sion after session the Irish Church Bill has been brought in and 
rejected by the Peers; instead of the opposition of that House 
being diminished, it has increased ; its leaders boast of resisting 
that measure, upon the success of which resistance they seem to 
intend to stake the existence of their order; to that resistance all 
the Conservatives are likewise pledged in their addresses and pub- 
lic speeches. Now the only means of overcoming this opposition 
are by strengthening the influence of the people over the Com- 
mons, and by reforming the Lords. Those who are sincere in 
their wish to carry the irish Church Bill will endeavour to obtain 
the necessary means; those who act otherwise may possibly be 
sincere, but they are inconsistent. The Melbourne administra- 
tion would like well enough to carry their [rish measures, but 
they dislike much more the ballot, triennial parliaments, and 
reform in the House of Lords; therefore, how solemnly soever 
they may profess the desire of doing equal justice to lolend, 
they are contradicted by the fact that they reject the necessary 
means. ‘This irresolution and timidity the people of England 
have perceived ; this inconsistency the people of Toalend will ere 
long perceive. 

We may be accused, as the English nation has been accused, 
of being indifferent to the Irish. It is worthy of examination 
whether this accusation be well-founded or not. We are inclined 
to think that the English are not more indifferent to the feelings 
and interests of the Irish than the Irish are to those of the 
English, than the inhabitants of Yorkshire are to those of the 
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inhabitants of Cornwall, than every man is to those interests of 
another which do not directly, though they do indirectly, affect his 
own interests. Undoubtedly there is a great deal of ignorance with 
regard to what are the sual talents and feelings of the Irish—an 
ignorance which is by no means to be wondered at—for rarely 
does an Irishman rise in the House of Commons and state a fact 
with regard to Ireland on his own personal knowledge, but some 
other Irishman immediately rises and states something contrary 
to that fact on his own personal knowledge likewise; and 
generally on investigation it turns out that neither is in the right. 

The questions of most interest with reference to Ireland at the 
present moment are those of tithes, church, municipal reform, and 
poor-laws. With regard to the first of these questions undoubtedly 
a strong feeling pervades the mass of the Irish nation ; with regard 
to the second, it may reasonably be doubted whether any such 
feeling exists. In all the speeches of the agitators, and in all the 
petitions to parliament, tithes are the subject chiefly alluded to. 
Now the feeling with regard to tithes is simply this :—On account 
of the smallness of the holdings in Ireland, the great mass of the 
nation, every pauper cottager, pays tithes ; they expect and wish for 
such a measure as will diminish or abolish this payment, which they 
think will be something less taken from their poverty, something 
which they themselves will pocket: the Irish landlords, on the 
other hand, know that they alone will gain by the diminution or 
abolition of tithes. Thus the expectation of pecuniary profit, the 
most generally powerful and all-pervading of human feelings, is 
the source of the agitation on the subject of Irish tithes. The 
Irish Church question is a secondary one; it merely interests the 
Irish as announcing the principle that church property is national 
property, and, as being national property, the people expect to 
pocket it. Thus the church question comes each year before 
Parliament with a proposition for the diminution of tithes, and 
with an assertion of the principle of the alienability of church 
property; and each year the proposed diminution is greater and 
greater. It is certainly not the interest, and may reasonably be 
doubted whether it is the wish, of the Irish landlords that the 
church question should be settled. ‘The continuation of a weak 
government, pledged to that principle, like the present one, is the 
surest mode of indefinitely prolonging the settlement of that 
question. 

If the import of the Irish Church Bill were left to be gathered 
from the language of the Whig leaders, it might almost be 
doubted whether the principle that church property is national 
property was contained in that measure. It is however contained 
therein, and applied in the manner in which the Whigs invariably 
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apply their principles, namely, as little as possible ; for it is well 
known—and the Whigs affirm it themselves—that more than a 

eneration would elapse before there can, under the provisions of 
that Bill, be any surplus. When the principle that church pro- 
perty is public property is once acknowledged, then there is no 
alternative between paying all religions equally and paying 
none; to acknowledge the principle, and at the same time main- 
tain predominant, and only pay, the church of the minority, 
is an inconsistency which only those fall into, who, like the Whigs, 
have no settled principle, but halt between two principles. 

The three parties who have any settled principles—the Irish and 
English Radicals and the Tories—view the Irish Church question 
in three diferent manners. The first look upon it as the means of 
legally appropriating to themselves the property of the church. 
The English Radicals affirm, that imperious necessity induces 
them to sacrifice a portion of that property to secure the remainder; 
but that remainder they assert is public property, and ought to 
be applied to the general uses of the Irish nation, whether of a 
religious or educational description, as the case may be. The 
Tories, on the other hand, would, it seems, consider it necessary to 
sacrifice a portion of the property to secure the remainder ; but 
that remainder, they assert, is not national property; no portion 
of it ought ever to be applied to other than church purposes, and 
no surplus ought ever to be conceived possible ; for such a position 
would contradict the position of the inviolability of church pro- 
perty. In thus acting the Tories follow the logical consequences 
of their premises. ‘I'o those premises and to their consequences 
the Radicals are hostile. 

The continuance of the Melbourne administration in office will 
tend to the diminution of the Church property, but by no means 
to the settlement of the Church question. The reinstatement of 
the Tories in power will not tend in the slightest degree to re- 
move the settlement of that question further off; on the contrary, 
it will then be discussed on higher principles, and brought in a 
clearer form before the public. : 

Undoubtedly, the people of England are not particularly de- 
sirous that the Irish landlords should appropriate to themselves 
the Church property ; and in this respect they may be said to be 
indifferent to the wishes of the Irish. But they are by no means 
indifferent to the question of Irish Church property being na- 
tional property; they do feel the injustice of the Irish Church 
being a dominant church of the minority. Their indignation 
against the Lords has been excited by the conduct of that body 
with regard to the measures of Irish Church and Irish Municipal 
Reform ; and the indifference of the people to the Whigs is eaused 
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by their continuing, as a party, to declare positively against all 
measures for augmenting the power of the people, and for reform- 
ing the Lords; by means of which measures only can power be 
obtained to redress the grievances of the Irish nation. 

The dreadful misery—the frightful catalogue of crime—the un- 
just predominance of a party—have all been mixed up with the 
Irish Church question by the Irish orators. The latter alone 
is in any way connected with the question. Neither the abolition 
of tithes, nor the destruction of the predominant church, nor the 
settlement of the municipal question, would affect sensibly the 
amount of misery and of crime. The crimes committed by the 
Irish are rarely of a political or religious description ;—they are 
not crimes of Catholic against Protestant, nor Protestant against 
Catholic, but of Catholic against Catholic, and Protestant against 
Protestant; they are crimes of purely an agrarian nature, and 
their remedies may be applied by the one as by the other poli- 
tical party. The hideous misery of the nation is to be referred to 
the same causes as those which produce the crimes. It may be 
doubted whether any legislative measures will have more than an 
indirect effect upon the social state of the nation; and the only 
really effectual measure, which we can conceive, is a good poor- 
law, as has been stated in a previous number of this Review. 
Our sincere hope is, that whatever party may be in power, that 
question will be brought under the immediate consideration of 
Parliament. The English poor-law was not a party question. 
May the Irish poor-law equally be considered without reference 
to party feelings. Party feelings have nothing to do with the 
subject ; for it concerns none of the principles which have divided 
England into two great parties; and in a good poor-law for 
Ireland all parties are equally interested. To the misery and 
erime which exist in Ireland the English nation are by no means 
indifferent, though they do not believe that the settlement of the 
Church question, &c. will strike at the root of those afflictions. 

We have thus, we think, fully proved that as little positive 
good, as far as legislative measures are concerned, can be expected 
from the continuance in office of the Whigs as from a Tory 
administration. 

Mr. O'Connell is the loudest and most valuable supporter of 
the present administration; but in the arguments of that gentle- 
man we find the strongest reasons for condemning the conduct of 
the Whigs. His position with regard to the present ministry is 
a peculiar one: as his power over the lrish is immense, we may 
say the position of the Irish nation is the position which he 
pleases to assume ; and during last session he embodied likewise 
the sentiments of the English Radicals; for it was their acknow- 
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ledged maxim, with reference to Ireland, to follow the opinions of 
that gentleman, and on all Irish questions to vote as he voted—a 
maxim admirably suited to their apathy, and which saved them 
all the trouble of active deliberation and debate. Mr. O'Connell 
states that he consents for the present to stop the question of a 
Repeal of the Union, in order to see whether justice will be done to 
Ireland. By justice he means, whether the legislature will con- 
sent to such measures, with regard to the Irish Church and Cor- 
porations, as he will approve of. The period of trial, according 
to him, ought not to be less than one, nor probably more than 
two years. At the end of that period the cry of a Repeal of the 
Union will be again raised by him, unless ‘material proofs are 
given that the English government has not ceased to be disposed 
to render justice to Ireland; but proofs will be required, not 
words *, We acknowledge, that if it can be proved that the 
English nation are absolutely indifferent to the general interests 
of Ireland, and are not disposed to render justice to Ireland— 
and we accept the same test of justice and injustice as Mr. 
O’Connell—then a Repeal of the Union is necessary +. 

Now, as we are opposed to a Repeal of the Union, we recom- 
mend that by the energetic adoption of the necessary means— 
by supporting only such candidates and such an administration 
as will boldly advocate those means—the people of England should 
prove the sincerity of their wish to do justice to Ireland. It 
is a self-evident proposition, that a rational person, who sin- 
cerely desires certain ends, must desire, or at least advocate, 
the means necessary to the attainment of those ends, otherwise, 
his assertions are mere words. But the professions of ministers 
are mere words, because they resolutely refuse to adopt the only 
means of strengthening the popular party in the House of Com- 
mons, and of overcoming the opposition of the House of Lords. 
If Mr. O’Connell continue to give the kind of support which 
he has given hitherto to such an administration, and to call 
upon the English to return the adherents of men who assert 
that the results of the Reform Bill have been such as to satisfy 
the expectations of the most sanguine, he will find that not 
one, but ten years will elapse, ere justice be done to Ireland. 





* Address of Mr. O’Connell to his constituents of Kilkenny. 

+ By a Repeal of the Union we understand the establishment of a separate and 
independent and sovereign legislature ; which would be tantamount to a separation 
of the two countries, or at most to a confederation of the two countries as sovereign 
states. Whether it may be advisable that there should be in Ireland, as well as in 
England, subordinate bodies, to whom the supreme legislature should delegate a por- 
tion of its powers, and to whom should be left the direction of those purely local 
affairs which do not directly and generally affect the nation, is quite a different 
question from that of a Repeal of the Union,and must carefully be separated from it. 
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If Mr. O'Connell sincerely wishes that justice should be done to 
Ireland by the British legislature, he ought to call upon the 
English to act without reference to the present administration—to 
act upon principles to which the present administration are op- 
posed—w hich would be tantamount to a dissolution of the union 
amongst Reformers. If, on the other hand, Mr. O'Connell does 
not sincerely wish that justice should be done to Ireland by 
the British “legistature, no means could be better chosen, for 
this purpose, than that of attempting to revive a union, which 
will still return timid and irresolute men, pursuing a timid and 
irresolute policy, who will profess “everything without adopting 
the means of carrying out their professions: for thus it will seem 
as if the people of England are indifferent to the interests of 
Ireland, when they are only disheartened and deprived of 
energy by the unnatural union with men who cannot and will not 
fulfil their professions. The question to be put to the English 
nation is this—You see the Lords will not do justice to Ireland ; 
will you adopt the means which will compel them? Will you 
support only those candidates who will advocate the measures by 
which alone your power can be firmly established? Those ques- 
tions being fairly and firmly put by their leaders, their answer 
will be the « answer to the question, “whether the English wish to 
do justice to Ireland or not. But it is unfair to call upon them 
to return men who will not follow out their principles, and then 
to say, because those principles are not adhered to by their repre- 
tatives, that the constituents are indifferent to the interests of 
Ireland. 

We have still to consider the difference between a Whig and 
Tory administration with reference to the exercise of their admi- 
nistrative powers. With regard to the administration of foreign 
affairs and of the colonies it is difficult to discover the slightest 
difference between a Whig and a ‘Tory. Lord Palmerston. must 
have dreamed that he was still a member of a Tory government 
when he sent our fleet to effect a counter-revolution in Portugal. 
The conduct and position of Lord Palmerston, and the little inte- 

rest which Parliament takes in foreign affairs, are admirably 
described in the following extract from the ‘ National.’ 


* The conduct of Lord Palmerston at Lisbon is in no respect different- 
from the policy which that minister has pursued up to the present 
period at Paris, Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, and Constantinople ; 
a policy for which so many bills of indemnity have already been obtained 
that it would almost be absurd to cause it to undergo a trial of a similar 
description for the affront which it has lately received at Lisbon. 

* Parliament has for some time abandoned the foreign policy to Lord 
Palmerston, as if it referred merely to the government of a district of 
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Australasia—to an affair of so remote and unknown a nature that it is ne- 
cessary to leave the utmost freedom of action to the functionary charged 
with its management. In Parliament there are some half a dozen members 
who talk on foreign affairs because they know not how to talk on any other 
subjects. In the Commons there are Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. Patrick 
Stewart, and Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, who have not yet finished their harm- 
less dissertations on the miseries of Poland, the ambition of Russia, and 
the imbecility of the Grand Turk ; add to those a few Tory underlings 
who receive their speeches ready-made from the financial agents of 
Don Carlos. In the Lords there is the brainless (écérvelé) Marquess of 
Londonderry, and sometimes the Duke of Wellington ; the latter, how- 
ever, speaks on foreign affairs only to correct the blunders of his pupil 
in military and diplomatic science. All this produces about as much 
e fiect on the Parliament and people of England as the speeches of M. 
de Dreux Brézé, de Noailles, Bignon, and Mauguin, produce on 
Europe. L 

‘Of all the English ministers Lord Palmerston is the one who leads 
the happiest and most tranquil life; he speaks in the House at most 
two or three times a year. When a member asks him for intelli- 
gence with reference to any event which all the world knows, he answers 
that the government is not yet informed ; when the production of any 
document is wished for, he refuses it on the pretext that the communi- 
cation would compromise the success of negotiations still pending. He 
possesses all the diplomatic sagacity necessary to enable him to confer 
on ordinary occasions with the ministers of Sardinia, Wiirtemburg, or 
Bavaria—with the agent of Buenos Ayres—and, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, even with M. Sebastiani, or some other representative of the 
powers of the first class. He throws the mantle of his own insignificance 
over those English diplomatists who are sent to Paris, Vienna, or Berlin, 
to flatter or feed the vanity of some aristocratic families which require 
this consideration. He has an under-secretary to decipher the few and 
laconic despatches of Lord Durham, the long and learned reports of Mr. 
Villiers; and, with the assistance of some confidential missions per- 
formed by Mr. Ellice and Dr. Bowring, Lord Palmerston completes his 
diplomatic career every year to the satisfaction of Parliament—after 
having, like so many others, trusted to the march of time, avd allowed 
events to take their own course. 

‘In addition, Lord Palmerston enjoys in the House of Commons the 
especial protection of the Radicals. ‘They recogaise in him that absence 
of principles, that mediocrity of talent, that passion for place, which 
constitute the whole value of what they term a docile Whig, following 
complacently the advance of reform whenever it pleases reform to ad- 
vance. Lord Palmerston is of an easy disposition ; provided the 
Radicals abandon Europe to him he willingly gives up to them the 
secret suffrage in elections. Unlike Lord Howick and Lord John 
Russell, he takes great care not to contradict them in their practical 
ideas or in their purely philosophical conceptions.’ 


Lord Glenelg, if not prevented, will, by pursuing a Tory policy 
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with reference to Canada—by acting with regard to that colony 
on the same principles as the Tories have pursued towards Ire- 
land—-by fostering a predominant faction in opposition to the 
wishes of the people—and by determining to support a House of 
Peers in a country where there is neither an aristocracy of birth 
nor of wealth—Lord Glenelg will cause either a civil war or a 
revolution in that country. 

The administration of the financial concerns of the nation by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a question which we leave to 
the mercantile Members of the Honse ; and if some of them do 
not, on the earliest opportunity, express in Parliament their opi- 
nions on that subject, and their strong condemnation of the con- 
duct of Mr. Spring Rice, they will disappoint their friends and 
not perform their duty to their constituents. 

As for the administration of the army, in fact, it is still in 
the hands of the Tories. The commander-in-chief is a ‘Tory, 
for whose general conduct the government has reluctantly assumed 
a species of bastard responsibility, which each member of the 
Cabinet endeavours to cast upon his neighbour, Thus, the army 
is an imperium in imperio, administered by Tories, with a Whig 
surety for their good behaviour. 

In the Home Office, the conduct of Lord John Russell, with 
reference to the magistracy, the lord lieutenants, &c., has been in 
accordance with the timid policy of a weak government, from 
whose feeble hands the reins of office are ready at each moment 
to fall, and who, trusting to the much-endurance of their friends, 
hope to retain power by flattering their enemies, and by bestowing 
upon them place, profit, and authority. If the Tories in this 
respect would act like the Whigs, the Liberals would gain by a 
government of Tories. 

With reference to the appointment of functionaries, the only 
consideration for the people is that competent persons should be 
selected. As far as England is concerned, there is no reason for 
supposing that the appointments of the Tories will, in the slightest 
degree, be better or worse than those of the Whigs; for with 
neither party is aptitude the principle of selection. With both, 
political and private influence are all-powerful; though, in Eng- 
land, neither party would dare to appoint a person to a high office 
of trust, for which the nation deemed him manifestly unfit. 

In Ireland, however, this is not the case, and the selection of 
functionaries is a far more important question. First, public opi- 
nion, which would in England prevent the appointment of a person 
manifestly unfit, has not the same effect with regard to Ireland ; 
secondly, the sphere of action of an Irish functionary is far more 
extensive—his powers are more arbitrary ; though this may not be 
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the case by law, it is occasioned by the fact, that public opinion has 
not the same hold over his conduct. In England, if a functionary 
were to show favouritism to one or other party, he would be con- 
demned by the vast majority of both parties. In Ireland, on the 
contrary, he would find support, and numerous defenders, amongst 
the party the member of which he favoured. To act with impar- 
tiality in Ireland is almost impossible; and the impartial man is 
generally abused by both sides. The consequence is, that a 
functionary must link himself with one or other party ; and, even 
if he act fairly, it is rarely that he can escape the suspicion and 
accusation of favouritism from the party with which he is not 
connected. To be accused, and that justly, of partiality, is the or- 
dinary state of things in Ireland : it is the exception in England. 
From this it appears, that in Ireland it is of consequence in 
whose hands the administrative powers of government are placed. 
In the hands of a liberal ministry, the tendencies of its func- 
tionaries are, or are believed to be, in favour of the people, and 
the people are satisfied. In the hands of an anti-liberal govern- 
ment, the tendencies of the functionaries are, or are believed to 
be, against the people, and the people are dissatisfied. This 
explains the reason why in Ireland the people attend more to the 
administrative acts of a government than to its legislative mea- 
sures; whilst in England the contrary is the case. 

It is upon these grounds alone that Mr. O’Connell is justified 
in his exertions in favour of the Melbourne administration; for, 
as we have shown, the present ministers deserve but little credit 
on account of their proposed legislative measures with regard to 
Ireland ; for they reject, and oppose as a Cabinet, the means by 
which alone those measures can be carried. 

The only difference, therefore, in favour of a Whig government 
over a Tory is, that the former in Ireland select their functionaries 
from the popular party; the latter would choose them from the 
anti-popular one. In the former case, the people believe the 
powers of the state are with them, and the Protestant party con- 
siders itself oppressed ; in the latter case these opinions are re- 
versed. In England, the struggle is between contending princi- 
ples ; both property and person are tolerably secure. In Ireland 
the struggle is between the oppressor and the oppressed; and 
neither party considers its property or person safe if power be 
vested in the hands of its rival. 

Though these facts are undoubtedly true, and ought to be well 
weighed by the Liberals, nevertheless the regard due to them has 
been much over-estimated by those who are willing to employ any 
pretence for supporting the present oma ng 9 Many of these 
persons are Pseudo-Liberals, who of late have become intimately 
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connected with the government. With them, the question what 

arty is to be in power is one of immense importance ; for with them 
it is the question, who is to possess all the good things which result 
from patronage and power. By their position, and by their con- 
nection with the dependent press, such men are often enabled to 
represent their interested views as the feelings of the nation, and 
to condemn, with every species of abuse and execration, those 
who have become indifferent to their continuance in office. Thus, 
long after any feeling in favour of a party in power has ceased to 
exist amongst the people, its echo is still heard in the public 
journals; and thence many are induced to believe that the same 
feeling still animates the mass. Time, however, soon discloses 
the real state of things; time has disclosed that the people are 
indifferent to the Whigs; and the war-cry of union amongst 
Reformers has lost its efficacy. The circumstances of Ireland alone 
may induce the Liberal party to make one effort more to save the 
present administration. What that effort should be we will point 
out ere we conclude. 


We have now passed in review the various subjects which we 
deemed it necessary to consider before we could answer the ques- 
tion which we placed at the commencement of this article. We 
shall briefly state what are the results—always under the hypo- 

. thesis, that the Melbourne administration will not alter its line of 
conduct. 

The nation is in the act of dividing itself into two great parties, 
those of aristocracy and democracy; these th i, sa existed 
since the commencement of society, though in this country they 
have never been so clearly separated as they are at present. The 
elements of the aristocratic party, which had previously been di- 
vided into two factions, are uniting themselves together ; thus 
there seems to be a re-action in favour of Conservative principles, 
and the body professing those principles has the appearance of 
being stronger than it is in reality. Nevertheless democracy is 
advancing silently but irresistibly ; few can doubt that it will still 
march onward, and either quietly or forcibly overcome every ob- 
stacle in its way. In order that its career may be tranquil, 
alterations must be made in the institutions of this nation: for 
though in a contest between the people and the aristocratic 
classes it is not possible for the latter, even under the present 
constitution, openly to set at defiance the peremptorily-expressed 
wishes of the former, yet it is ever in the power of the Upper 
House to diminish the efficacy of the measures in which those 
wishes are intended to be embodied. Thus, with the existing in- 

sti‘utions, reiterated and forcible appeals to the masses are requi- 
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site in order to overcome the resistance of the representatives of 
the aristocracy. ‘The action of the masses, however, is that of 
passion ; it is uncertain and occasional, and can only be excited 
with regard to some all-important question. Meanwhile the 
Peers have the opportunity of doing an indefinite amount of evil 
in the aggregate most noxious; in each particular case, of not 
such seeming consequence as to arouse the indignation of the com- 
munity. ‘To stop the supplies—to place them in the hands of 
commissioners—and to disband the army, are merely temporary 
expedients for the purpose of frightening the aristocracy. They 
may with propriety be ye ay in certain extreme cases, but as 
they inflict deep injury on the people, they cannot be used on 
every occasion to prevent the daily evils which result from the 
conduct of the Lords. When such measures, or constant appeals 
to the masses, are considered necessary in order to carry on the 
government of a nation, then the national institutions are evi- 
dently imperfect, and require to be reformed. In such cireum- 
stances the aim of every person, who is worthy of the name of a 
legislator, is so to amend the institutions of his country that the 
government may be under the guidance of reason ; that it may 
never be obliged to leave any impertant series of results to uncer- 
tain causes—to impulses which may or may not exist. In this 
nation, therefore, the object of all Liberals ought to be, so to alter 
the constitution that the distribution of constitutional power may 
no longer be different from that of real power; that the form of 
government may cease to be aristocratic, now that the ruling prin- 
ciple in the nation is democratic. 

If the Radicals in the House of Commons continue to hold 
the same position towards the Melbourne administration as they 
have done, they will retard the destruction of that ministry only, 
at the uttermost, for a brief period of time; they will, however, 
share in its disgrace, and will, at the same time, augment the in- 
difference and apathy of the people; the people will look upon 
them as timid and irresolute men, in whom no confidence is to be 
placed ; who, though on the hustings they are ready to assert prin- 
ciples, are afraid to attempt to carry them out. 

The cry of aunion amongst Reformers did not originate with the 
people, who were disgusted and disappointed with the Whigs; but 
with their leaders, who held out fair promises of amendment in the 
conduct of that party. Now that those expectations have been dis- 
appointed, it is the duty of the Radicals, under the penalty of losing 
the confidence of the people, to adopt a bolder line of conduct. 
The Grey administration was a Tory government with Whigs in 
office ; the people withdrew their support. The Melbourne ad- 
ministration is likewise virtually a ‘Tory government, different 
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from the former only in so far as that it does not propose, but 
mere y accepts Tory measures ; better likewise, in so far as it pro- 
poses liberal measures which the Lords reject. For this conduct 
of the Upper House, the Peers themselves are responsible to the 
nation in the first place ; and in the second, the ministers ; because 
they oppose every measure which would augment the power of the 
people and would tend to reform the House of Lords; because, 
though they propose to themselves certain ends, they reject the 
necessary means. Thus they are at least timid and irresolute, and 
seem to many to be insincere, consequently unfit for any long period 
to be the leaders of the popular party. With the Grey adminis- 
tration no alliance could honestly be formed by the popular party ; 
with the Melbourne administration a certain species of co-opera- 
tion may still exist, though of a far different kind from that which 
has hitherto existed, which was servile dependency. 

The popular party ought to assume an independent attitude, 
and pursue their woe | without reference to the existence or non- 
existence of the Whig ministry; voting with the Whigs in favour 
of the liberal measures proposed by that party, attempting to 
render those measures still more popular ; seeking every opportu- 
nity of expressing their peculiar opinions, and of obliging the 
House to come to a vote: looking merely to the advancement 
of their own principles, and setting at defiance that watch-word 
which has rendered them negligent, and marked their whole 
conduct with the appearance of timidity. Few, if any of them, 
have voted against ‘heir avowed principles, but many have left 
the House when they ought to have remained. A common cry 
amongst them was, now is not the time; whilst, on the contrary, 
it ought to be, now and always is the time for asserting prin- 
ciples. For these reasons the people ought to look attentively, 
not only to the votes, but to the list of the absent, and mark the 
latter as persons not to be trusted. 

Far more important is the next question, as to what ought to be 
the conduct of the people at a general election ; for with them 
rests the determination of whether the means shall be adopted 
which alone will forward the cause of reform. Union undoubt- 
edly is necessary amongst the members of the popular party ; but 
that union should consist in unity of purpose—in distinctly de- 
termining the means of —— out popular principles, and 
selecting as representatives only those who will adopt the neces- 


sary means. Every other principle of union is fallacious; though 
for a time it may augment the appearance of numerical strength, 
it in reality produces weakness—renders the conduct of the popu- 
lar party timid and irresolute—produces indifference and apathy 
amongst the people: it is union only in words, in reality disunion; 
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for it causes the people to expend their energies in the fruitless 
support of those who will be found against them in the day of 
difficulty, and who, whilst pretending to pursue certain ends of 
which the people approve, inconsistently oppose every means ne- 
cessary for the attainment of those ends. If the people show 
themselves to be in earnest they are irresistible ; if they permit 
themselves to be disunited in purpose by the pretences to which 
we have referred, the period when they will obtain the means of 
securing the tranquil progress of reform will indefinitely be post- 
poned. 

The union of parties will probably, therefore, be dissolved, un- 
less the Whig administration will adopt an altered course. When 
they were last driven from power many of the Liberals placed too 
much confidence in their lofty professions—too much reliance in 
their ancient renown—too much trust in their tears and promises 
of amendment— 


‘ Credidimus blandis, quorum tibi copia verbis, 
Credidimus generi, nominibusque tuis, 
Credidimus lacrimis—an et hz simulare docentur ? 
Hee quoque habent artes, quaque jubentur eunt ?” 

The union must be a fair one, and founded upon equal terms. 
The fairest play should be given to the principles of both parties. 
The Liberals should not withdraw their support from the admi- 
nistration because the measures of the latter are not of so popular 
a nature as they ought to be; nor ought the administration to 
take umbrage when the popular members bring their principles 
under discussion, by moving Radical amendments upon Whig pro- 
positions *; (for instance, by changing the appropriation clause 
into an abolition of the dominant church, either by paying no 
clergy, or the clergy of all sects in proportion to their numbers). 
All the great questions at issue between the two parties ought to 
be made open questions. The Liberals ought not to expect that 
the government should use its influence in their favour on those 
questions, but they cannot honestly consent that this influence 
shall be employed against them. Every member of the adminis- 
tration ought to be at liberty to vote as he pleases upon the ques- 
tions of the ballot, Triennial Parliaments, household suffrage, 
reform of the House of Lords, electoral districts, abolition of 





* Since the earlier part of this article was written, the straight-forward conduct 
of Mr. Sharman Crawford, and the assent of Mr. O’Connell to that conduct, to- 
gether with the resolutions of the Irish Association, have afforded a very grati- 
fying indication of a tendency to more decided conduct on the part of the Irish 

adicals. These gentlemen have determined, however, somewhat unceremonivusly, 
to pocket the tithes. If indeed the alternative, on the one hand, were that of the 
existence of a dominant church, and on the other, that of the abolition of churches 
and tithes, undoubtedly we should advocate the latter, as the least of ry 7. evils, 
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corn-laws, of the qualification for Members of Parliament, of 
church-rates and of the Irish church, reform in the army and 
in the universities: for if any one of these questions is to be 
stigmatized by a Cabinet opposition, or to be considered as a test 
of exclusion from the government of the country, then the union 
ceases to be an equal one, and the holders of the prohibited opi- 
nion, who are the majority of the Liberal party, are reduced to a 
state of political subserviency. 

The system which sanctions the members of an administration 
in voting in opposition to their principles, because their colleagues 
hold diiferent opinions—which renders the emoluments of office an 
honourable excuse for the sacrifice of principle, and the betrayal of 
a trust—has been justified upon the plea, that without it no govern- 
ment could be carried on; that the members of an administra- 
tion must make mutual concessions, and that such has always 
been the case, and ever will be the case. Without doubt, the 
members of a government must agree as to the measures which 
they are to bring forward as a government ; though even then the 
compromise which ought to be required should concern only the 
specific application of a principle or the minor details of a mea- 
sure, not the principle itself upon which the measure is to be 
founded. But a considerable diversity of opinion amongst a 
ministry with regard to what measures are to be opposed, is by 
no means incompatible with the existence of an administration. 
A certain avowed similarity of opinion is required, in order to 
form a ministry; but that similarity of opinion ought to be the 
cause, not the consequence, of holding office: for if an adminis- 
tration be attempted to be formed upon the principle of support- 
ing certain measures, and of opposing others, and if competent 
persons cannot be found for the purpose without a compromise of 
their opinions, this fact proves of itself, that the principle upon which 
the administration is attempted to be formed is one which the 
influential minds of the country do not generally approve. If a 
government be really in accordance with the interests of the nation, 
and the opinions of its wisest and ablest minds, that government 
can never so much require the assistance of any individual as to 
be justified in sanctioning in him a sacrifice of principle, as if the 
mighty interests of a great nation were linked to his being in 
office. Nevertheless, this is the modest position covertly assumed 
by every petty underling, who renounces his professed opinions 
for the sake of his miserable post. 

The people are especially interested in branding such conduct 
with the strongest marks of moral disapprobation ; for the plea 
that in every administration there must be a compromise of prin- 
ciple is the usual excuse for granting the smallest possible 
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quantity of good, and for the indefinite postponement of popular 
measures. ‘This plea has often enabled the ambitious man to 
grasp power without ignominy, though at the expense of prin- 
ciple, and has too frequently justified the desertion of the 
quondam leaders of the popular party. 

The immoral doctrine which we are endeavouring to stigma- 
tize is one of the legacies left to us by the rotten-borough system. 
Under that pernicious system there sprung up a false political 
morality—the morality of party, calculated with the sole view of 
augmenting the power and of increasing the stability of the poli- 
tical body with which a public man happened to be connected. 
The object of a faction out of power was to gain power as 
quickly as possible: therefore, popular opinions were professed, 
and popular questions were agitated, with the view of discrediting 
as much as possible the party in power. Any kind of insincerity 
was justified in the party, provided it helped to render the posi- 
tion of its opponents more difficult. Once in power, the object of 
the party was to retain power. As the two aristocratic factions 
were nearly of equal strength, the closest union between the 
members of the party in power was requisite ; a single defeat was 
fatal, as evincing the superior strength of the opposite faction. 
Therefore the popular opinions which had been professed were 
uttered no more ; the popular questions which had been agitated 
were stopped ; they had served their purpose. ‘Io have adhered 
to them would have driven into the ranks of the opponents many 
of the supporters of the government; to have carried them would 
have destroyed the sway of faction, by placing power in the 
hands of the people—a result never contemplated by the mem- 
bers of either party. Refined vice ever attempts to clothe itself 
in the least offensive phrases; and the most profligate sacrifice 
of principle was disguised by the assertion, that the members of 
an administration must make mutual concessions, and their 
friends must back them ;—that all must ‘yield a little to one 
another, and not positively insist on pursuing ‘abstract notions 
and theories,’ but ‘content themselves with the practical good 
which resulted from their party being in power.’ The people 
sometimes murmured, and were indignant when they found their 
ablest leaders suddenly reduced to silence. ‘They were told that 
they must be quiet—that they had everything to expect from the 
inclinations of ministers—that what ministers had done was no 
test of what they would do—that ministers were high-spirited and 
independent men, who would not be compelled even to do good, 
who would of their own free-will concede many a liberal measure, 
but would not appear to be forced even into proper concessions*, 
* Vide of late the Examiner, passim. 
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Such language was fitting enough when the chiefs of faction had 
the representation of the country in their hands, and when they in 
conclave could determine the amount of what was to be granted 
to the people. The people were then the servants, and the fac- 
tions were their masters: their language was that of adulation ; 
they had to entreat—the aristocracy commanded, The state of 
affairs has changed; but the old feelings with reference to the 
position of the rulers towards the ruled, the old principles of 
party morality, are still extant, and pervade a considerable portion 
of the community. As these feelings belonged to the rotten- 
borough system, so they are still kept alive by the remains of 
that system; but they are fast dying out. The people are 
beginning to think on the subject: they have begun to ask, why 
a line of conduct which would be discreditable in any other man 
is permissible in a politician ?—why the code of political honour 
is so different from that of general honour ?—and fortunately they 
have acquired the means of compelling a reply. 

Besides, the members of the administration are now not only 
responsible as a government to the nation at large, but are each 
individually responsible to their own constituents. Though those 
constituents as yet have frequently listened in silence to the 
excuses professed by their representatives, as members of a 

overnment, it has been generally a silence of just dissatisfaction. 

f this system be pursued, the time is at hand when no really in- 
dependent constituency will select as its representative any person 
who, being connected with the government of the day, acknow- 
ledges the principle that he is to be guided by the wishes of 
others, and not by his own earnest convictions. In many of the 
larger constituencies in England, the fact of being connected with 
the government is already considered by a large number of the 
electors as a solid and well-grounded objection to a candidate. 
This feeling is gaining ground. It originates in the belief 
that a member of any administration must sacrifice his prin- 
ciples. The necessity is a mere fiction. But if administrations 
continue to be formed upon that feigned necessity, the mem- 
bers of .a government will have to take refuge in those places 
which are the relics of the ancient borough system, where intimi- 
dation 2nd corruption are still all-powerful—places which every 
sincere reformer ought to attempt to deprive of the power of 
returning representatives. The members of a government will 
otherwise be excluded from the House of Commons. The feeling 
which will keep them out of Parliament will likewise tend to keep 
every high-spirited and independent man aloof from being con- 
nected with the administration : he would recoil before the feeling 
of moral disapprobation which would follow the compromise of 
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principle so falsely assumed to be necessary. Undoubtedly up- 
right men have been members of administrations, and have as- 
sented to a compromise of their principles: but they believed such 
conduct was not immoral; they were educated in the notions of 
party morality, and they found that their fellow-citizens did not 
openly disapprove, and that all around them approved. They 
never thought of examining the question, and they had no consti- 
tuents who could force them to look out for a justification. But 
they now have to satisfy not only themselves, but others. Who 
would like to expose himself to reproaches from constituents like 
those which were poured down upon Sir H. Parnell, at Dundee? 
If this evil system be pursued, the only government which can be 
formed must consist of men who have no sincere and earnest con- 
victions, in whom, therefore, the people can place no confidence, 
and for whom they can have no respect. On the highest, there- 
fore, of all grounds—namely, that of morality—it is the duty of 
the Liberal party to insist that there should no longer be an open 
and avowed compromise of principle amongst the members of the 
government which they keep in existence; and it is the especial 
duty of the constituents of those gentlemen now to make known to 
them their obligations as honest representatives. 

But no Reform administration can now be formed, some of 
the members of which will not be in favour of most of the 
questions to which we have referred. This is the case with the 
present administration, and the only men from whom it can recruit 
its ranks are persons professing the most liberal opinions, for there 
is not one rising man belonging to the moderate Whig party. 
Unless the questions between the Whigs and the Radicals be 
made open questions, no Reform government can exist without a 
compromise of principle. If the present ministers continue in 
office, flagrant immorality, on the one hand, open questions, on 
the other, is the alternative before them. Fortunately the people 
and their representatives have to be present at the choice, and to 
give or withhold their assent. 

If the principle of open questions be conceded, the Liberal 
party loses by its support of the Whigs none of its efficiency as an 
independent body, and it is therefore bound in duty to support 
the present administration as long as its conduct is in the slightest 
degree better than that of the Tories. In elections, the only case 
in which an express alliance is indispensable, both parties should 
actively assist each other’s candidates, and should endeavour to 
avoid coming into collision one with the other. It should be a 
rule between them, that the weakest candidate, as far as it is pos- 
sible to ascertain the fact, should withdraw in favour of the rival, 
and be bound in honour to support him with as much energy as 
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he would himself wish to be supported. These ought to be the 
principles and the conditions of union: to these the popular 
party could assent without sacrifice of principle, without compro- 
mise of honour, and without the accusation of immorality. 

For one measure above all the popular party ought now to make 
a desperate struggle, for it is a question almost of life or death— 
it is the question whether the people shall be really represented 
or not—whether the control over the House of Commons shall 
be vested in the nation or in the aristocracy. The electors of 
almost every constituency in the empire are in favour of the ballot. 
They should assemble, agitate, petition, till, throughout the coun- 
try, one universal shout is raised for it. ‘To the earnest demands 
of the people ministers must and will yield; and, should the aris- 
tocratic assembly refuse to assent, it will thereby seal its well- 
deserved doom, and happily accomplish its own destruction. 

Without adopting the line of conduct which we have advocated, 
it is possible that the present administration may still linger on 
for a short period of time, each day becoming feebler and feebler ; 
a reproach to their friends, and a laughing-stock to their foes ; 
unable to carry any measure ; contemned by the House of Lords; 
disregarded by the people; and in semblance clinging anxiously 
to nothing but their places and salaries. 

Those who feel gratitude towards them for their right feelings 
and liberal conduct towards Ireland ; who consider many of them 
to be friends, though timid ones, of great and glorious principles; 
who see and allow for the difficulty of their position, in bearing, as 
they do, the brunt of the collision between two great principles, to 
neither of which they dare give complete allegiance ; who acknow- 
ledge, not unjustly, that they are, after all, the most enlightened 
and most well-intentioned administration which has governed this 
country ‘for many a long day—all persons who, like ourselves, 
sincerely wish to see them in office, and to move on towards the 
great object in conjunction with them, ought earnestly to adjure 
them to reflect on the mighty movement which is taking place in 
the opinions and feelings of the masses, and to adapt their system 
of government in time to the great change in the state of national 
affairs consequent on so great a change in the human mind. 


W. M. 


Art. II. 
Astoria ; or an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains. By 
Washington Irving. 3 vols. London: Bentley, 1836. 
EUROPEAN, — for his whole life under the continued go- 
vernment of law and opinion—protected at every instant by 
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social institutions—and probably never called upon to protect him- 
self from personal aggression, can hardly understand the feelings, 
whether of pleasure or of suffering, which constitute the life of 
the wanderer in the far west of America. Surrounded by what 
he calls comforts, tasked to no great exertion of the body, seldom 
even much of the mind, he must shudder at the bare contempla- 
tion of the violent labours of the western hunter, as well as the 
constant excitement to which he is subject from the presence of 
imminent danger to his very life. Yet there are pleasures intense 
and absorbing in the wild life of the dweller amongst wastes and 
woods. Alone, dependent wholly on his own skill and courage 
for his safety, subject to no control, and wending his way 
wherever his fancy leads him, the hunter has joys which the 
social man can never know. Looking at his whole life, and esti- 
mating all his sufferings and all his pleasures, intense though 
they be, we may calmly, and perhaps wisely, conclude that the 
wandering and independent hunter is less happy than the social 
man. But still, in the hey-day of his youth, in the pride of his 
strength and skill, the wild hunter enjoys a rapturous excitement, 
for the loss of which civilized life offers no immediate compensa- 
tion. To explain in what this pleasure consists is almost impos- 
sible ; and to him who has never wandered alone far from the 
reach of society and of law, it must ever remain a mystery. 

Although reason bid us prefer the condition of civilized society, 
yet the ordinary notions upon this subject, though right in the 
main, are amazingly incorrect in detail. We seem to forget that 
while society improves certain of our faculties, it depresses, if not 
destroys others, and those important ones too; and that, while it 
produces great happiness to some classes, hitherto it has wrought 
unmixed evil to millions not included among the favoured few. 
Compare the condition of the depressed and broken-down weaver 
with that of the independent hunter, and we shall find little to 
boast of in the results of the civilized condition. View the social 
man, here adduced as an illustration, in whatever light you will, 
he is an inferior being to the savage. He wants the hardihood, 
strength of body, quickness of intelligence, and lofty spirit of en- 
durance which distinguish the wild-man. Whether he be happier, 
let no man attempt to determine till he have fairly compared, and 
carefully and accurately weighed the difference between, the 
wretched degradation of the one state with the many and severe 
sufferings of the other. The life of the one is a long, monotonous, 
hopeless misery; while that of the other, though it have terrible 
evils, still has brilliant moments of exciting enjoyment, to chequer 
the darkness of its destiny. 

These thoughts have been raised in us, by reading the ‘ Astoria’ 
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of Washington Irving. We have been spell-bound by its many 
and varied beauties, and may, perhaps, have had our calmer rea- 
son warped by the vivid pictures which it contains of pleasures and 
excitements long gone by; recalling fading recollections of days 
spent among scenes not very different from those which it de- 
scribes; and living over again in memory, times of health and youth, 
and wild and joyous excitements, amid the dull monotony of our 
wonderful civilization. And yet ‘Astoria’ is not a romance, but a 
plain, though exquisitely skilful, description of a mercantile specu- 
lation—a speculation indeed which conducted those who were 
to carry it into execution amidst the wildest scenes of western 
America, and which had rather the air of a daring and wild ex- 
pedition of a hunting tribe than the calculating proceeding of a 
cool and thrifty merchant. 

This merchant, however, was no ordinary man. John Jacob 
Astor, the author of the scheme, has a mind worthy of a states- 
man, comprehensive in his views, fertile in expedients, patient 
and magnanimous in disaster, prudent, provident, and sagacious. 
The plain merchant assumes almost the character of the founder 
of an empire, and his enterprise appears a great scheme for the 
aggrandizement of a nation rather than a private mercantile ope- 
ration to increase his own fortune. 

* John Jacob Astor,’ says the historian of his enterprise, ‘the in- 
dividual in question, was born in the honest little German village of 
Waldorf, near Heidelberg, on the banks of the Rhine. He was brought 
up in the simplicity of rural life, but, while yet a mere stripling, left his 
home and launched himself amid the busy scenes of London, having 
had from his boyhood a singular presentiment that he would ultimately 
arrive at a great fortune.’—vol. i. p. 2. 


And so he really did. Becoming a resident in New York, and 
at length a citizen of the United States, Mr. Astor acquired by 
successful commerce a splendid fortune. To a mind like his, ever 
active in searching for new fields of mercantile enterprise and 
exertion, the great and yet unexplored continent on which he 
dwelled must have been often a subject of searching consideration ; 
its capabilities must often have been anxiously examined, and its 
many tempting scenes for speculation carefully explored. One 
of the great subjects of American commerce had hitherto little 
occupied the citizens of the United States. British merchants in 
the Canadas had almost usurped the whole trade in peltries, and 
held nearly uncontrolled dominion over the enormous tracts of 
wilderness which constitute the fur countries. Mr. Astor believed 
that he saw in this department of trade a means of great profit to 
himself, and ultimate advantage to his adopted country. The 
gigantic operations of commerce are curiously illustrated by this 
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trade in furs. The chief mart for furs and skins appears to be 
China. Thus the furs, according to the present arrangements of 
the trade, as well as those antecedent to Mr. Astor’s enterprise, 
are caught in the northern and western parts of the American 
continent; they are brought by land and the great water- 
carriages of that magnificent region down to the city of Montreal, 
are shipped from thence to London, and ultimately reach China 
by going in English shipping round the Cape of Good Hope, thus 
traversing the greater part of the globe. At the time of which we 
are now speaking—viz., the commencement of the present cen- 
tury—this trade was carried on by two rival companies, composed 
of British merchants ; the one called the North-West, the other 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. To one who knows anything of 
the history of Canada during the present century, the name of 
the first set of these worthies is a word of ill-omen. Mr. Irving 
gives us, in his first chapter, a highly-coloured and favourable 
portraiture of the fur-skin potentates. He tells, after his own 
amusing fashion, of their great wassailing in the wilderness; of 
the lordly bearing, and great power of the senior partners ; of the 
hard labourious life of the aspirants to these merchant-honours 
He speaks of their well-known hospitality to strangers, and seenis 
almost to sigh over the great days and doings of the north-west 
Frobishers, MKenzies, M‘Tavishes, and M‘Gillivrays. But 
he does not tell us, what he must have known, that a more 
thorough-paced set of ruffians never infested a country; that 
although the results of their trade were golden, and although in 
Montreal they might be hospitable entertainers, they were, to the 
poor Indians with whom they dealt, savage task-masters ; that 
the wild countries, the scene of their commerce, saw committed, 
by white men called civilized, acts of more direful atrocity than 
ever disgraced even the poor ignorant savage; that the skill of 
civilized life was used not to improve, but to destroy—rum and 
gunpowder were the grand instruments by which these cruel 
traders reduced the savage to their will. All this, and a hundred 
other kinds of ferocity and treachery, Mr. Washington Irving has 
passed by, in order to celebrate the former greatness of these 
now fallen merchants. Of their cruel wars with each other 
he says nothing; of the many murders which these liberal 
gentlemen committed he hears not a whisper. In the splen- 
dour of their liberal welcome their evil deeds were eclipsed and 
forgotten. 

‘ The feudal state of Fort William,’ exclaims our author, ‘is at 
an end; its council-chamber is silent and deserted ; its banquet- 
hall no longer echoes to the burst of loyalty, or the ‘auld 
warld’s” ditty ; the lords of the lakes and forests have passed 
away; and the hospitable magnates of Montreal—where are 
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they ? As some of these persons may no longer be in the-land 
of the living, charity forbids us to say where we think they ought 
to be. 

The chief fur-trade, however, of America was in the hands of 
these two companies; and by the long and difficult route we have 
described their commodities reached the markets for which they 
were destined. Mr. Astor projected a plan for rivalling these 
hitherto monopolising traders. The greater part of the furs were 
caught at no very inconvenient distance from the western coast of 
the continent of America; or, to speak more correctly, a very 
large and sufficient supply could be obtained in those western 
territories. If, therefore, a factory could be established on that 
coast, at the mouth of some large navigable river which ran far 
into the interior, the furs could be easily collected together on one 
spot, and shipping could easily take them direct from the American 
continent to the opposite coast of China; and thus the English 
merchant, at that time compelled to send his commodities from 
London, would be greatly undersold, and his commerce ruined. 
Late discoveries favoured the scheme. The river Colombia 
coming down almost direct from the Rocky Mountains, and 
having many and important tributaries, seemed to offer a con- 
venient port and an eligible post for the factory. 

* A scheme of this kind, however, was too vast and hazardous for in- 
dividual enterprise ; it could only be undertaken by a company under 
the sanction and protection of a government ; and, as there might be a 
clashing of claims between the Hudson’s Bay and the North-West 
Company—the one holding by right of charter, the other by right of 
possession—he (Mr. Astor) proposed that the two companies should 
coalesce in this great undertaking. The long cherished jealousies of 
these two companies, however, were too deep to allow them to listen to 
such council. 

‘In the mean time the attention of the American government was 
attracted to the subject, and the memorable expedition under Messrs. 
Lewis and Clarke fitted out. These gentlemen, in 1804, accomplished 
the enterprise which had been projected by Curwen and Whitworth in 
1774. They ascended the Missouri, passed through the stupendous 
gates of the Rocky Mountains, hitherto unknown to white man ; dis- 
covered and explored the upper waters of the Colombia, and followed 
that river down to its mouth, where their countryman, Gray, had an- 
chored about twelve years previously. Here they passed the winter, 
and returned across the mountains in the following spring. The re- 
ports published by them of their expedition demonstrated the practica- 
bility of establishing a line of communication across the continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

‘It was then that the idea presented itself to the mind of Mr. Astor 
of grasping with his individual hands this great enterprise, which for 
years had been dubiously, yet desirously, contemplated by powerful asso- 
ciations and maternal governments. For some time he revolved the 
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idea in his mind, gradually extending and maturing his plans as his 
means of executing them augmented. The main feature of ‘his scheme 
was to establish a line of trading posts along the Missouri and the Co- 
lombia tothe mouth of the latter, where was to be founded the chief 
trading house or mart. Inferior posts would be established in the inte- 
rior, and on all the tributary streams of the Colombia, to trade with the 
Indians ; these posts would draw their supplies from the main establish- 
ment, and bring to it the peltries they collected. Coasting craft would 
be built and fitted out also at the mouth of the Colombia, to trade, at 
favourable seasons, all along the north-west coast, and return with the 
proceeds of their voyages to this place of deposit. Thus all the Indian 
trade, both of the interior and the coast, would converge to this point, 
and thence derive its sustenance. 

‘ A ship was to be sent annually from New York to this main esta- 
blishment, with reinforcements and supplies, and with merchandise 
suited to the trade. It would take on board the furs collected during 
the preceding year, carry them to Canton, invest the proceeds in the 
rich merchandise of China, and return thus freighted to New York.’— 
vol. i. pp. 44, 45. 

In consequence of his determination to undertake this great 
enterprise, even though unassisted by the government, Mr. Astor, 
in the year 1810, formed a new American fur company, styled 
the Pacific Fur Company. He was himself the principal partner, 
furnishing all the money required, planning all the schemes ; in 
fact, conducting the whole establishment. 

This new association determined immediately to send a ship 
from New York round Cape Horn to the mouth of the Colombia, 
in order there to form a settlement. ‘They also determined to 
despatch across the continent another expedition, which should 
proceed up the great river Missouri, strike across to the Rocky 
Mountains, and, having passed that enormous chain to gain the 
rivers that run to the west, descend to the mouth of the Colombia, 
and there join their companions who had gone round by sea. The 
chief object of this last expedition was to lay the foundation of a 
line of communication between the east and west coast of America, 
and to establish trading posts in the interior of the fur country. 

The history of these two expeditions, and the attempt, by 
forming a settlement at the mouth of the ColomLia, which settle- 
ment was called Astoria, to carry into effect Mr. Astor's great 
and daring scheme, forms the work now under consideration :— 
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* About two years ago,” says the author in his Introduction, ‘ not long 
after my return from a tour upon the prairies of the far West, I had a 
conversation with my friend Jacob Astor relative to that portion of our 
country, and to the adventurous traders to Santa Fé and the Colombia. 
This led him to advert to a great enterprise set on foot and conducted 
by him between twenty or thirty years since, having for its object to 
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carry the fur trade across the Rocky Mountains, and to sweep the shores 
of the Pacific. 

* Finding that I took an interest in the subject, he expressed a regret 
that the true nature and extent of his enterprise, and its naff¥nal cha- 
racter and importance, had never been understood, and a wish that I 
would undertake to give an account of it. The suggestion struck upon 
the chord of early associations already vibrating in my mind. It occurred 
to me that a work of this kind might comprise a variety of those curious 
details, so interesting to me, illustrative of the fur trade, of its remote 
and adventurous enterprises, and of the various people, and tribes, and 
castes, and characters, civilized and savage, affected by its operations. 
The journals and letters, also, of the adventurers by sea and land em- 
ployed by Mr. Astor in his comprehensive project, might throw light 
upon portions of our country quite out of the track of ordinary travel, 
and, as yet, but little known ; I therefore “It disposed to undertake the 
task, provided documents of sufficient extent and minuteness could be 
furnished me. ll the papers relative to the enterprise were accord- 
ingly submitted to my inspection. Among them were journals and 
letters narrating expeditions by sea, and journeys to and fro across the 
Rocky Mountains by routes before untraveled, together with docu- 
ments illustrative of savage and colonial life on the borders of the 
Pacific. With such materials in hand I undertook the task. The 
trouble of rummaging among business-papers, and of collecting and 
collating facts from amidst tedious and common-place details, was 
spared me by my nephew Pierre M. Irving, who acted as my pioneer, 
and to whom I am greatly indebted for smoothing my path and light- 
ening my labours.’—ZJntroduction, p. v. 

The ship destined for the first voyage of the new adventurers 
was the Tonquin ; and she sailed, never to return, from New York 
on the 8th of September, 1810. Mr. Astor seems to have been 
peculiarly unfortunate in his servants and partners ; for, with the 
exception of one or two whom we shall mention presently, they 
appear to have been wholly unfitted for the sort of enterprise here 
undertaken. The captain of his ship was a gentleman, formerly 
of the United States’ navy, named Thorn—a bluff, rude, bold, 
and honest seaman—one well-fitted to command a ship, to take 
her safely and rapidly from one port to another, and to fight her if 
need were, but utterly incapable of judging for himselfin the new 
and trying circumstances into which he was now about to enter. 
We are led to speak of this error of choice, on the part of Mr. 
Astor, with some emphasis, because it is a matter of great prac- 
tical importance at the present moment. We (that is, Great 
Britain, and not the reviewer) are about to send out new colonies ; 
and the success and failure of these enterprises will almost entirely 
depend upon the choice of the officers employed. A more trying 
and difficult position than that of the governor of a new colony 
can hardly be conceived, or one requiring greater moral and 
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mental capacity; above all things, he should be skilled in the 
ways of governing men. ‘To command, to issue orders, is easy ; 
but to prepare the minds of those who have to carry those orders 
into execution, so that they be ready, alert, and zealous, is a very 
difficult task amid the toils and dangers of an infant settlement, 
struggling even for its very existence. Captain Thorn, the leader 
of this first part of Mr. Astor’s enterprise, possessed none of the 
qualities here spoken of. The companions of his voyage were 
some of the partners of the new concern, and clerks, who were to 
make the first settlement at the mouth of the Colombia. With 
these Captain Thorn managed to quarrel almost from the first 
day of the voyage to the last ; they, also, with a few exceptions, 
seem to have been ill-calculated for the situations conferred on 
them. Captain Thorn was rude, yet zealous; they appear to 
have had a vast notion of their own importance-—to have been 
idle triflers ; and, in one case at least, certainly dishonest. Mr. 
M‘Dougal, formerly an employé of the North-West Company, 
was the chief partner on board ; and this man (to whom Captain 
Thorn seems to have had an especial aversion), in the sequel, 
betrayed Mr. Astor and the whole concern. 

The details of their voyage are in the highest degree interest- 
ing—often ludicrous—Captain Thorn’s testiness, and the part- 
ners’ frivolity and pretension, giving rise incessantly to laughable 
quarrels. The sailor was anxious to perform his voyage—he 
had undertaken to sail the ship to the mouth of the Columbia, 
and thither he desired to hasten as fast as the winds could drive 
him,—looking not to the right hand or the left. The partners 
had different views ; they did not care so much for performing 
their voyage as for performing it pleasantly: besides, they 
aspired to be men of science, and liked to indulge what, in this 
point of view, might be deemed a laudable curiosity. Captain 
Thorn thus himself describes their learned desires :— 

‘In the first part of the voyage,’ says he in his letter, ‘they were 
determined to have it said that they had been in Africa, and therefore 
insisted upon my stopping at the Cape de Verds. Next, they said, the 
ship should stop on the coast of Patagonia, for they must see the large 
and uncommon inhabitants of that place. Then they must go to the 
island where Robinson Crusoe had so long lived. And, lastly, they 
were determined to see the handsome inhabitants of Easter Island.’— 
p. 82. 

Neither were these learned partners and clerks prepared for 
the hard fare of a sea-life; and here, again, arose cause of 
quarrel with the captain. First, they were all sea-sick,—this 
annoyed Captain Thorn, Then they get well, and extravagantly 
hungry,—again Captain Thorn was annoyed. Then they grew 
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fastidious,—complained of the ship’s fare,—‘ though their table 
was served with fresh pork, hams, tongues, smoked beef, and 
puddings.’ Thus breaks forth the indignation of the sea-cap- 
tain :—‘ When thwarted in their cravings for delicacies,’ said he, 
‘they would exclaim, that it was damned hard they could not 
live as they pleased upon their own property, being on board 
their own ship, freighted with their own merchandise. And 
these,’ added he, ‘ are the fine fellows who made such boast that 
they could eat dogs.’ 

‘In his indignation at what he termed their effeminacy, he would 
swear that he would never take them to sea again without having Fly 
Market on the forecastle, Covent-Garden on the poop, and a cool spring 
from Canada in the maintop.’—p. 79. 

Had the zealous seaman confined his anger to such things, 
and to any conduct that improperly delayed the voyage, he 
could not be blamed. But the discipline of the navy had made 
him a slave to forms, and a tyrant in the maintenance of them. 
The very first night of the voyage he raised a mutiny among the 
partners, by ordering all the lights out at eight o'clock. He 
quarrelled with M*‘Dougal because he was haughty. This 
M‘Dougal, according to Mr. Irving’s account of him, was an 
‘active, irritable, fuming, vainglorious, little man, and elevated 
in his own opinion by being the proxy of Mr. Astor.’—(p. 75.) 
With Mr. Stuart, the captain also quarrelled, because he was 
good tempered. 

‘ As they proceeded on their voyage, and got into the smooth seas and 
pleasant weather of the tropics, other annoyances occurred to vex the 
spirit of the captain. He had been crossed by the irritable mood of 
one of the partners; he was now excessively annoyed by the good 
humour of another. This was the elder Stuart, who was an easy soul, 
and of a social disposition. He had seen life in Canada, and on the 
coast of Labrador; had been a fur trader in the former, and a fisher- 
man in the latter; and in the course of his experience had made 
various expeditions with royageurs*. He was accustomed, therefore, 
to the familiarity which prevails between that class and their superiors, 
and the gossipings which take place among them when seated round 
a fire at their encampments. Stuart was never so happy as when he 
could seat himself on the deck with a number of these men around 
him, in camping-style, smoke together, passing the pipe from mouth 
to mouth, after the manner of the Indians, sing old Canadian boat- 
songs, and tell stories about their hardships and adventures; in the 
course of which, he rivalled Sinbad in his long tales of the sea, about 
his fishing-exploits on the coast of Labrador. This gossiping- 
familiarity shocked the captain’s notions of rank and subordination, 
and nothing was so abhorrent to him as the community of pipe be- 





* The precise meaning of this term the reader will see hereafter explained, 
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tween master and man, and their mingling in chorus in their outlandish 
boat-songs.’—pp. 79, 80. 

A more convincing proof of the captain’s ignorance of the men 
he had to act with, and of the nature of the difficulties which they 
had before them, could not be adduced. Amid the toils of the 
desert into which they were about to enter, the unvarying good 
temper,—the gentle and generous disposition,—the patience and 
hardihood of the Canadian voyageur,—would have been of un- 
speakable importance. The equalzty of which this Yankee captain 
complained was, and is, the true courtesy of a Frenchman—a 
Frenchman, be it observed, not of revolutionised France, but of 
the old régime ; and the reciprocal kindness between master and 
man, which so greatly annoyed this citizen of the neighbouring 
republic, enables the one and the other to brave with cheerful- 
ness and confidence, dangers and sufferings which would cow 
and conquer men not bound together by mutual kindness and 
sympathy. 

Captain Thorn was further vexed because the clerks kept notes 
of what appeared novel and striking to them on their voyage. 
He believed they contemplated publishing their travels, and the 
very idea was an abomination to him. He accordingly raved 
and fumed, and inwardly grieved, that he was yoked with singing, 
smoking, gossipping, scribbling, /ubders. 

All this ill-will, generated by these various causes, did not by 
any means promote the end of the undertaking. ‘The idleness 
and carelessness of the partners also afforded but a bad omen of 
success. No sooner did the ship reach the South Seas, and touch 
at the islands that lay in her course, than all was prepared for 
shooting, hunting, fishing, and exploring expeditions. Once on 
shore, they never thought of returning; and the captain raved, 
and stamped, and swore, all to no purpose. At length he 
threatened that the next time they left the ship, and stayed away 
longer than the necessities of the ship kept her in harbour, he 
would sail without them. This threat they derided; and being 
landed on Falkland’s Island, they set off in pursuit of wolves, and 
forgot ship and captain. ‘The wind, which was foul when they 
landed, changed, and became fair. Signals of recal were made, 
which signals the partners had solemnly promised to obey; no 
obedience, however, was given. They still hunted on, in spite of 
fair wind and fair weather; and the captain thereupon carried his 
threat into execution. The loiterers, however, succeeded, after 
an eight hours’ hard pull, in reaching the ship, and the captain 
fancied they had received a useful lesson. On the 11th of 
December, however, the partners, M‘Dougal and Stuart, again 


went on shore, and again forgot to return, The ship was 
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delayed, the wind fair, and the captain nearly frantic. Three 
times had his orders been thus treated with contempt, and he 
determined that this should be the last: he spread all sail, and 
put to sea. Young Stuart being on board, and seeing his uncle 
abandoned, to take his chance on a desert island, seized a pistol 
and threatened to blow the captain’s brains out ; and had not the 
wind fortunately shifted suddenly, bloodshed might have followed ; 
for Thorn was not a man to be frightened out of his intention, 
and Stuart was bold and resolute. Thorn writes thus respecting 
the matter to Mr. Astor :-— 


‘Had the wind (unfortunately) not hauled a-head soon after leaving 
the harbour’s mouth, I should positively have left them ; and, indeed, I 
cannot but think it an unfortunate circumstance for you that it so hap- 
pened ; for the first loss in this instance would, in my opinion, have 
proved the best, as they seem to have no idea of the value of property, 
nor any apparent regard for your interest, although interwoven with 
their own.’—p. 89. 

The Tonquin at length, on the 11th of February, 1811, arrived 
at Owyhee; and here many curious and interesting scenes oc- 
curred. At this period the whole of the Sandwich Islands had 
been reduced to the subjection of one man—the famous Tamaah- 
maah—a very sagacious and intrepid savage; and with him the 
partners and Captain Thorn entered into immediate negotiation. 
The object of these separate negotiations was twofold. Mr. Astor 
had instructed the partners to establish a friendly intercourse 
with the islanders, as supplies for the new colony might be drawn 
from them, and Captain Thorn at the very moment was in want 
of pork. Now pork in Owyhee is a royal merchandise, and a 
monopoly, so that the captain had to treat with the monarch 
himself. 

‘While visits of ceremony and grand diplomatic conferences were 
going on between the partners and the king, the captain, in his plain 
matter-of-fact way, was pushing what he considered a far more im- 
important negotiation—the purchase of a supply of hogs. He found 
the king had profited in more ways than one by his intercourse with 
white men. Above all other arts, he had learned the art of driving a 
bargain. He was a magnanimous monarch, but a shrewd pork-mer- 
chant; and perhaps thought he could not do better with his future 
allies, the American Fur Company, than to begin by close dealing. 
Several interviews were requisite, and much bargaining, before he could 
be brought to part with a bristle of his bacon, and then insisted upon 
being paid in hard Spanish dollars—giving as a reason that he wanted 
money to purchase a frigate from his brother George, as he affectionately 
termed the King of England.’—vol. i. p. 108-111. 


While Captain Thorn was thus forwarding his particular ob- 
jects, the partners were endeavouring to carry out Mr. Astor’s 
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views after their own peculiar fashion: they, unlike the captain, 
endeavoured to combine pleasure and business; and finding that 
the governor of one of the islands was an old English sailor, 
called John Young, they sought to gratify that laudable curiosity, 
which distinguished them as men of science, by learning the his- 
tory and adventures of this personage. His Excellency the 
Governor being nothing loath to communicate his history, ‘he 
gave it,’ says our author, ‘with great condescension, running 
through the whole course of his fortunes, even from his boyish 
days ;—and a very curious history it is, as the reader will find 
who refers to the book itself. We at present have other and 
graver matters on hand than the adventures of his Owyhee Excel- 
lency, Governor Young. 


‘While at anchor in this place, much ceremonious visiting and long 
conferences took place between the potentate of the islands and the 
partners of the company. Tamaahmaah came on board of the ship 
in royal style, in his double pirogue. He was between fifty and sixty 
years of age, above the middle size, large and well-made, though some- 
what corpulent. He was dressed in an old suit of regimentals, with a 
sword by his side, and seemed somewhat embarrassed by his magnificent 
attire. Three of his wives accompanied him: they were almost as tall, 
and quite as corpulent as himself, but by no means to be compared with 
him in grandeur of habiliments, wearing no other garb than the pau. 
With him also came his great favourite and confidential counsellor, 
Kraimaker—who, from holding a post equivalent to that of prime mi- 
nister, had been familiarly named Billy Pitt by the British visitors of 
the islands. 

‘ The sovereign was received with befitting ceremonial: the American 
flag was displayed, four guns were fired, and the partners appeared in 
scarlet coats, and conducted their illustrious guests to the cabin, where 
they were regaled with wine. In this interview the partners endea- 
voured to impress the monarch with a sense of their importance, and of 
the importance of the association to which they belonged. They let him 
know that they were eris, or chiefs of a great company about to be esta- 
blished on the north-west coast, and talked of the probability of opening 
a trade with his islands, and of sending ships there occasionally. All 
this was gratifying and interesting to him, for he was aware of the ad- 
vantages of trade, and desirous of promoting frequent intercourse with 
white men. ° ” ° ° ° 

‘On the day subsequent to the monarch’s visit, the partners landed 
and waited on him in return. Knowing the effect of show and dress 
upon men in savage life, and wishing to make a favourable impression 
as the eris or chiefs of the great American Fur Company, some of them 
appeared in Highland plaids and kelts, to the admiration of the natives.’ 
—p. 108. 


The turning Highland plaids to account after this fashion was 


a stroke of genius, and worthy of more sagacious persons than the 
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eris of the great fur company. It did not, however, meet with 
the approbation of Captain Thorn, who seems very nearly to have 
been driven from his senses by the over-reaching he underwent 
from the savage monarch and pork-merchant, and the nonsense 
of the partners, His passion thus vents itself :— 


‘It would be difficult,’ he writes, ‘ to imagine the frantic gambols that 
are daily played off here: sometimes dressing in red coats, and otherwise 
very fantastically, and collecting a number of ignorant natives around 
them, telling them they are the great eares of the north-west, and 
making arrangements for sending three or four vessels yearly to them 
from the coast, with spars, &c.; while those very natives cannot even 
furnish a hog to the ship ;—then dressing in Highland plaids and kelts, 
and making similar arrangements, with presents of rum, wine, or any- 
thing that is at hand. * * * ‘To enumerate the thousand instances 
of ignorance, filth, &c., or to particularize all the frantic gambols that 
are daily practised, would require volumes.’—vol. i. p. 113, 114. 


In spite of ali difficulties the Tonquin at length arrived at her 
destination ; on the 22d of March she reached the mouth of the 
Oregon or Colombia river. The rivers on this coast appear, for 
the most part, to be difficult of entrance. ‘The Colombia was no 
exception to the rule,a dangerous surf runs over the bar at its mouth, 
and the entrance is narrow and difficult. The coast, to the new 
comers, exhibited little attraction ; a wild and furious surf broke 
upon the shore, almost forbidding all access, and snow covered 
the mountains, which rose a short distance inland: all was dreary 
and desolate, and disaster attended their efforts to land. Here 
began to be displayed Captain Thorn’s incapacity to command in 
his new and difficult situation ; influenced by passion and preju- 
dice, he would listen to no suggestions, sent incompetent persons 
to perform dangerous offices, and thus sacrificed many valuable 
lives. ‘Two boats were lost in the surf, and the ship, after many 
difficult struggles, miraculously escaped, and anchored in safety 
in the river Colombia. 

Parties were landed in order to explore the country, and deter- 
mine on the site for their new colony. At length, after much 
bickering, delay, and disaster, a spot was chosen. The goods in 
the vessel destined for the use of the settlement were landed, and 
a small fort commenced. The new settlement was then named 
ASTORIA. 

The adventurers found themselves surrounded by Indian tribes, 
who chiefly subsist by fishing, and distinguished by a very curious 
aristocratic custom. In China it has been thought fitting to dis- 
able merely the feet of great people. The Chinook Indians have 
a far more accurate and vivid conception of the true uses of an 
aristocracy, and they therefore flatten the heads of their gran- 
dees :-— 
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‘The process by which this deformity is effected commences imme- 
diately after birth. The infant is laid in a wooden trough, by way of 
cradle. The end on which the head reposes is higher than the rest. 
A padding is placed on the forehead of the infant, with a piece of bark 
above it, and is pressed down by cords, which pass through holes on 
each side of the trough. As the tightening of the padding, and the 
pressure of the head to the board is gradual, the process is said not to 
be attended with much pain. The appearance of the infant, however, 
while in this state of compression is whimsically hideous, “ and its little 
black eyes,” we are told, “ being forced out by the tightness of the 
bandages, resemble those of a mouse choked in a trap.” 

‘ About a year’s pressure is sufficient to produce the desired effect, at 
the end of which time the child emerges from its bandages a complete 
flat-head, and continues so through life. It must be noted, however, 
that this flattening of the head has something in it of aristocratical sig- 
nificancy, like the crippling of the feet among Chinese ladies of quality. 
At any rate it is a sign of freedom. No slave is permitted to bestow 
this enviable deformity upon his child ; all the slaves, therefore, are 
roundheads.’—p. 139. 

It was designed by Mr. Astor that the Tonquin, so soon as she 
had landed the partners and their followers, should proceed along 
the coast to the north in search of peltries, and touch on her re- 
turn at Astoria in the autumn. Onthe 5th of June she therefore 
got under weigh, and proceeded at once to fulfil the designs of 
her owner—designs unfortunately frustrated by the want of cau- 
tion in those who had the command of the enterprise. 

Captain Thorn soon arrived at Vancouver’s Island, and an- 
chored, against the advice of his Indian interpreter, in the 
harbour of Neweetee. Here a trade was begun with the natives 
who were notoriously treacherous and dangerous. One of these 
men, it appears, was an old hand in the business, having had his 
savage wits considerably sharpened and civilized by trading with 
the New England skippers who frequent these distant seas. This 
old Indian guided his young brethren, and proceeded, upon his 
acquired civilized notions, by asking just double the worth of 
every skin he desired to sell, This put Captain Thorn into a pas- 
sion, and the following scene occurred :— 

‘The old fellow, however, overshot his mark, and mistook the cha- 
racter of the man he was treating with. Thorn was a plain, straight- 
forward sailor, who never had two minds, nor two prices in his 
dealings, was deficicnt in patience and pliancy, and totally wanting in 
the chicanery of traffic. He had a vast deal of stern, but honest pride, 
in his nature, and, moreover, held the whole savage race in sovereign 
contempt. Abandoning, therefore, all further attempts to bargain with 
his shuffling customers, he thrust his hands into his pockets, and paced 
up and down the deck in sullen silence. The cunning old Indi«n fol- 
lowed him to and fro, holding out a sea-otter skin to him at every turn, 
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and pestering him to trade. Finding other means unavailing, he sud- 
denly changed his tone, and began to jeer and banter him upon the 
mean prices he offered. This was too much for the patience of the 
captain, who was never remarkable for relishing a joke, especially when 
at his own expense. Turning suddenly upon his persecutor, he 
anatched the proffered seal-skin from his hands, rubbed it in his face, 
and dismissed him over the side of the ship with no very complimentary 
application to accelerate his exit. He then kicked the peltries to the 
right and left about the deck, and broke up the market in the most 
ignominious manner. Old Nookamis made for shore in a furious 
passion, in which he was joined by Shewish, one of the sons of Wica- 
niwish, who went off breathing vengeance, and the ship was soon 
abandoned by the natives.’—vol. i. p. 175. 


Had Captain Thorn been prudent, he would either have sailed 
away, as intreated by the interpreter and Mr. M‘Kay, or taken 
precaution to prevent the Indians from coming on board the vessel. 
He did neither, and his ruin was the consequence. 

On the next morning large numbers of the Indians, commanded 
by the young chief, Shewish, came off to the vessel in friendly 
guise, and apparently unarmed. Their numbers, however, alarmed 
some of Thorn’s people, but he treated their fears with contempt. 
The savages were admitted on board ; and, that nothing of impru- 
dence might be wanting, they were allowed to barter their skins 
for knives. Armed with the weapons thus obtained, they sta- 
tioned themselves on various parts of the deck, and, on a signal, 
suddenly rushed upon their unexpecting victims. Lewis and 
M‘Kay first fell. Captain Thorn made a desperate fight ; killed 
Shewish and many others, but was at last slain and thrown over- 
board. The rest of the crew fought as they could, with knives 
and handspikes; but were overpowered by numbers, and_but- 
chered. Seven men were aloft unfurling the sails when all this 
began. They descended, hoping to reach the cabin where their 
fire-arms were placed. Three of them fell in this attempt; four, 
however, reached the cabin, and then was seen the terrible supe- 
riority of gunpowder. ‘ Barricading the cabin-door, they broke 
holes through the companionway, and with the muskets and 
ammunition which were at hand, opened a brisk fire, which soon 
cleared the deck.’ They then rushed on deck, and firing at 
the canoes did great execution, driving all the Indians on shore. 

Now came the terrible catastrophe. The four who had sue- 
ceeded in getting into the cabin found there Mr. Lewis,.who had 
been tumbled down the companion mortally wounded : he was 
not dead however. The four were obliged to leave him, and went 
off from the ship. The story of his end is thus told :— 


* For the remainder of the day no one ventured to put off to the 
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ship, deterred by the effects of the fire-arms. The night passed away 
without any further attempt on the part of the natives. When the day 
dawned the Tonquin still lay at anchor in the bay, her sails all loose 
and flapping in tbe wind, and no one apparently on board her. After a 
time some of the canoes ventured forth to reconnoitre, taking with them 
the interpreter. They paddled about her, keeping cautiously at a dis- 
tance ; but growing more and more emboldened at seeing her quiet 
and lifeless. One man at length made his appearance on deck, and 
was recognised by the interpreter as Mr. Lewis. He made friendly 
signs, and invited them on board: it was long before they ventured to 
comply. Those who mounted the deck met with no opposition ; no 
one was to be seen on board; for Mr. Lewis, after inviting them, had 
disappeared. Other canoes now pressed forward to board the prize ; 
the decks were soon crowded, and the sides covered with clambering 
savages, all intent on plunder. In the midst of their eagerness and 
exultation, the ship blew up with a tremendous explosion. Arms, legs, 
and mutilated bodies were blown into the air, and dreadful havoc was 
made in the surrounding canoes. The interpreter was in the main 
chains at the time of the explosion, and was thrown unhurt into the 
water, where he succeeded in getting into one of the canoes. Accord- 
ing to his statement the bay presented an awful spectacle after the ca- 
tastrophe. The ship had disappeared, but the bay was covered with 
fragments of the wreck, with shattered canoes, and Indians swimming 
for their lives, or struggling in the agonies of death ; while those who 
had escaped the danger remained aghast and stupified, or made with 
frantic panic for the shore. Upwards of a hundred savages were de- 
stroyed by the explosion, many more were shockingly mutilated; and 
for days afterwards the limbs and bodies of the slain were thrown upon 
the beach. 

‘The inhabitants of Neweetee were overwhelmed with consternation 
at this astounding calamity, which had burst upon them in the very 
moment of triumph. The warriors sat mute and mournful, while 
the women filled the air with loud lamentations. Their weeping and 
wailing was however suddenly changed into yells of fury at the sight 
of four unfortunate white men brought captive into the village. They 
had been driven on shore in one of the ship’s boats, and taken at some 
distance along the coast.’—vol. i. p. 184. 

These poor fellows had attempted to save themselves in a boat, 
believing it impossible to govern the ship with so few hands. 
Fatigue and a strong head-wind had driven them on shore. They 
were butchered by the natives with all the ingenious cruelty 
which their savage art could supply. 

All this evil arose from neglect of Mr. Astor’s positive orders to 
Captain Thorn to be courteous and kind in his dealings with the 
savages, but by no means to confide in their apparent friendship, 
nor to admit more than a few on board his ship at a time. Cap- 
tain Thorn forgot,these prudent warnings, and lost his own life, as 
well as ruined the infant colony and Mr. Astor’s scheme by his 
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imprudence. The following anecdote is characteristic, and de- 
serves to be remembered :— 

‘ The loss of the Tonquin was a grievous blow to the infant establish- 
ment of Astoria, and one that threatened to bring after it a train of 
disasters. The intelligence of it did not reach Mr. Astor till many 
months afterwards. He felt it in all its force, and was aware that it 
must cripple, if not entirely defeat the great scheme of his ambition. 
In his letters written at the time he speaks of it as “a calamity, the 
length of which he could not foresee.” He indulged, however, in no 
weak and vain lamentation, but sought to devise a prompt and efficient 
remedy. The very same evening he appeared at the theatre with his 
ustal serenity of countenance. A friend, who knew the disastrous intel- 
ligence he had received, expressed his astonishment that he could have 
calmness of spirit sufficient for such a scene of light amusement. 
“ What would you have me do?” was his characteristic reply, “ would 
you have me stay at home and weep for what I cannot help.” ’—vol. i. 
p- 189. 

The situation of the settlers of Astoria became now exceed- 
ingly critical. ‘Their ship was lost; no tidings had yet been re- 
ceived of their companions who were to make the Jand-journey 
across the continent ; and they themselves were surrounded by 
treacherous Indians. Fear of these last constantly increased, 
until at length Mr. M‘Dougal hit upon an expedient which 
effectually protected them from the violence of the savages. The 
story is thus told :— 

‘The natives of the coast, and indeed of all the regions west of the 
mountains, had an extreme dread of the small-pox; that terrific 
scourge having, a few years previously, appeared among them, and 
swept off entire tribes. Its origin and nature were wrapped in mys- 
tery, and they conceived it an evil inflicted upon them by the Great 
Spirit, or brought among them by the white men. The last idea was 
seized upon by Mr. M‘Dougal: he assembled several of the chieftains 
whom he believed to bein the conspiracy. When they were all seated 
around, he informed them that he had heard of the treachery of some 
of their northern brethren towards the Tonquin, and was determined on 
vengeance. ‘* The white men among you,” said he, “ are few in num- 
ber, it is true, but they are mighty in medicine. See here,” continued he, 
drawing forth a smali bottle and holding it before their eyes, “ in this 
bottle I hold the small-pox safely corked up ; I have but to draw the cork 
and let loose the pestilence to sweep man, woman, and child from the 
face of the earth !” 

‘The chiefs were struck with horror and alarm. They implored him 
not uncork the bottle, since they and all their people were firm friends 
of the white men, and would always remain so; but should the small- 
pox be once let out, it would run like wildfire throughout the country, 
swecping off the good as wellas the bad ; “ and surely he would not be 
so unjust as to punish his friends for the crimes committed by his ene- 
mies.”’ ’—vol, i. p. 192. 
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M‘Dougal yielded to their supplications, and was ever after 
called ‘ The Great Small-pox Chief.’ From this time forth they 
were safe from hostile attacks. 

Wild as was this region, and distant from any civilized commu- 
munity, white rovers had penetrated its most savage recesses. 
The beaver-hunter, though born of white parents, and spending 
his childhood amidst the haunts of social and civilized men, is for 
his manhood, at least, a denizen of the wilderness, scarcely to ke 
distinguished from the Indian himself. He will range for years 
almost alone, only occasionally coming into contact with his fel- 
low-white men, to exchange his peltries for ammunition, knives, 
or a rifle. He migrates with the seasons in search of game for his 
sustenance and skins for his trading. Often, too—perhaps we 
might more correctly say always—he takes a savage wife, and thus 
insensibly amalgamates with the original possessors of the wilder- 
niess. We may be certain that this species of alliance does mis- 
chief to the savage. ‘The men who thus leave the life of 
civilized society are rude, unlettered, of uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable desires. They bring with them many of the vices of a 
higher state of society, and none of its adyantages. They must 
always seem to themselves a degraded caste. They know of 
another condition of life wherein they would be deemed unworthy. 
The savage has no such feeling. No sense of inferiority op- 
presses him, while the new denizen of the forest can never shake 
off the recollection of former times. Thus the communion of the 
two, of the original possessor of the woods and the new comer, 
must all be to the disadvantage of the former. He at once learns 
to drink, which vice is almost the only habit of the white-man 
which the red-men have universally adopted. ‘This terrible gift 
of civilization has destroyed more of the natives than the sword, 
or the musket, and in the process of destruction degrades them. 
A curious example was afforded to the Astorians of these half- 
savage whites in the person of a beaver-trapper, a l’rench Canadian 
by birth, and Regis Bruggiere by name. ‘This man had been 
originally a servant of the North-West Company, became ena- 
moured of the wild forest life, and took to the woods as an inde- 
pendent hunter. If the reader will consult his map, and trace 
the many thousand miles of wild woods and prairies which sepa 
rate Canada from the mouth of the Colombia river, he will gain 
some faint conception of the wanderings of this vagabond French- 
man. Half a century before his parents may have been patient, 
quiet, dwellers on the banks of the Seine, and here was now their son, 
a self-declared outcast from all civilized life, on the wild shores 
of the distant Oregon. The change is a remarkable one, and 
shows how captivating must be the pleasures of this independent 
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and vagabond life to those who are sufficiently robust to oear its 
toils and hardships. 

This beaver-trapper came with a party who had been des- 
patched from Astoria to form an out-post hunting-establishment 
up the Colombia. They had been successful, | all at Astoria 
was now ready for the coming of the land-party, for whose arri- 
val many and auxious were the wishes expressed. Winter ap- 
proached, and still their companions arrived not. The Indians 
departed from the coast, and the wandering white men were left 
alone on the desolate spot chosen for their infant settlement. 

The dangers and sufferings of the party, thus atixiously ex- 
pected, were far greater than those which had been experienced 
by the expedition by sea. The route intended to be taken was to 
depart from St. Louis on the Mississippi, to ascend the Missouri, 
then to strike across what is termed the great American desert, 
thus to reach the Rocky Mountains, and by means of passes 
which were said to exist, to gain the head waters of the western 
rivers, and launching their adventurous canoes on these last, 
to reach the Pacific at the mouth of the Colombia. 

To accomplish this difficult journey, in a manner requisite to 
effect the objects in view, means were not easily obtained. The 
obstacles in the path of the adventurers were not simply those 
which the mere journey presented, though these were enough to 
appal the stoutest heart. Wild, savage, and hostile tribes of 
kndians were to be passed ; men skilled in all the wiles of savage 
treachery, expert and daring thieves, and apt at all the arts which 
distinguish the warfare and the chace of the North American 
Indian. To pass through these dangerous tribes in safety, a large 
and cumbrous convoy was necessary. In order also to establish 
hunting-posts much ammunition, as well as traps and other neces- 
saries, was needed. This added greatly to the difficulty by in- 
creasing the burdens to be carried. Moreover, none but persons 
experienced in such expeditions could be employed, and to find 
these was in itself no easy task. 

Mr. Hunt, to whom this part of the enterprise was intrusted, 
was one of the few servants of Mr. Astor, possessed of the qualities 
necessary for his undertaking: he was patient, even-tempered, 
courageous, and of accurate judgment; all which qualities were 
called into action and severely tested in the arduous business of 
which he was the chief. 

His first difficulty arose in the selection of his men. It had 
been determined to choose, as the persons most skilled in this 
species of journeying, a number of Canadian voyayeurs, and we 
can vouch, from long experience, for the accuracy of the follow- 
ing portrait of this curious race :— 
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‘The dress of these people is generally half-civilized, half-savage 
They wear a capot, or surcoat, made of a blanket, a striped cotton shirt, 
cloth trousers or leather leggings, moccasins of deer-skin, and a belt of 
variegated worsted, from which are suspended the knife, tobacco-pouch, 
and other implements. Their language is of the same piebald character, 
being a French patois, embroidered with Indian and English words and 
phrases. 

* The lives of the voyageurs are passed in wild and extensive rovings 
in the service of individuals, but more especially of the fur traders. 
They are generally of French descent, and inherit much of the gaiety 
and lightness of heart of their ancestors, being full of anecdote and song, 
and ever ready for the dance. They inherit, too, a fund of civility and 
complaisance ; and instead of that hardness and grossness which men 
in laborious life are apt to indulge towards each other, they are mu- 
tually ebliging and accommodating—interchanging kind offices, yielding 
each other assistance and comfort in every emergency, and using the 
familiar appellation of “ cousin” and “ brother” when there is, in fact, 
no relationship. Their natural good-will is probably heightened by a 
community of adventure and hardship in their precarious and wandering 
life. 

‘ No men are more submissive to their leaders and employers, more 
capable of enduring hardship, or more good-humoured under privations. 
Never are they so happy as when on long and rough expeditions, toiling 
up rivers or coasting lakes ; encamping at night on the borders, gossip- 
ping round their fires, and bivouacking in the open air. They are dex- 
terous boatmen, vigorous and adroit with the oar and paddle, and will 
row from morning unto night without a murmur. The steersman often 
sings an old traditionary French song, with some regular burden in 
which they all join, keeping time with their oars: if at any time they 
flag in spirits, or relax in exertion, it is but necessary to strike up a 
song of the kind to put them all in fresh spirits and activity. The 
Canadian waters are vocal with these little French chansons that have 
been echoed from mouth to mouth, and transmitted from father to son, 
from the earliest days of the colony; and it has a pleasing effect, in a 
still, golden summer evening, to see a batteau gliding across the bosom 
of a lake, and dipping its oars to the cadence of these quaint old ditties, 
or sweeping along, in full chorus, on a bright sunny morning, down the 
transparent current of one of the Canadian rivers. 

‘ But we are telling of things that are fast fading away! The march 
of mechanical invention is driving everything poetical before it. The 
steam-boats, which are fast dispelling the wildness and romance of 
our lakes and rivers, and aiding to subdue the world into common- 
place, are proving as fatal to the race of Canadian voyageurs as they 
have been to that of the boatmen of the Mississippi. heir glory is 
departed : they are no longer the lords of our internal seas, and the 
great navigators of the wilderness. Some of them may still occasionally 
be seen coasting the lower lakes with their frail barks, and pitching 
their camps and lighting their fires upon the shores; but their range is 
fast contracting to those remote waters and shallow and obstructed rivers 
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unvisited by the steam-boat. In course of years they will gradually dis- 
appear ; their songs will die away like the echoes they once awakened ; 
and the Canadian voyageurs will become a forgotten race, or remem- 
bered, like their associates the Indians, among the poetical images of 
past times, and as themes for local and romantic associations. 

* An instance of the buoyant temperament and the professional pride 
of these people was furnished in the gay and braggart style in which 
they arrived at New York to join the enterprise. They were determined 
to regale and astonish the people of the “ States” with the sight of a 
Canadian boat and a Canadian crew. They accordingly fitted up a 
large but light bark canoe, such as is used in the fur trade ; transported 
it in a waggon from the banks of the St. Lawrence to the shores of Lake 
Champlain ; traversed the lake in it from end to end ; hoisted it again 
in a waggon, and wheeled it off to Lansingburgh, and there launched 
it upon the waters of the Hudson. Down this river they plied their 
course, merrily, on a fine summer’s day, making its banks resound, for 
the first time, with their old French boat-songs ; passing by the villages 
with whoop and halloo, so as to make the honest Dutch farmers mistake 
them for a crew of savages. 

* In this way they sw ept in full song, and with regular flourish of the 
paddle, round "New York, in a still summer ev ening, to the wonder and 
admiration of its inhabitants, who had never before witnessed on their 
waters a nautical apparition of the kind.’—vol. i. p. 61. 


These royageurs had to be collected, some at Montreal, some 
at Mackinaw, then a small town, or rather camp, ‘ situate on an 
island of the same name at the confluence of Lakes Huron and 
Michigan ;’ but recruits for the service were not easily obtained. 
However, ‘by patience and perseverance, Mr. Hunt at length 
made up his cargoes of Indian goods (that is, goods for the Indian 
market), and enlisted a sufficient number of royageurs. The 
mode in which he eventually overcame their delays and jockeying 
exhibits a characteristic trait of the manners of these people :— 


‘Mr. Hunt groaned in spirit at the incessant and unreasonable 
demands of these worthies upon his purse; yet, with all this outlay of 
funds, the number recruited was but scanty, and many of the most 
desirable still held themselves aloof and were not to be caught by a 
golden bait. With these he tried another temptation. Among the 
recruits who had enlisted he distributed feathers and ostrich-plumes ; 
these they put into their hats, and thus figured at Mackinaw, assuming 
airs of vast importance as “ royageurs in a new company that was to 
eclipse the North-West.” The effect was complete: a French Cana- 
dian is too vain and mercurial a being to withstand the finery and 
ostentation of the feather; numbers immediately pressed into the 
service. One must have an ostrich-plume, another a white feather 
with a red end, a third a bunch of cocks’ tails. Thus, all paraded 
about in vain glorious style, more delighted with the feathers in their 
hats than with the money in their pockets.’—vol. i. p. 213. 
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No one can understand the degree of wonder that is at the bottom 
of these words who does not know an American. Mr. Washington 
Irving’s thorough astonishment at these men’s preference of glory 
(for such it was in their eyes) to money is as curious a trait of 
character as the parading of the cocks’ tails. It was not enough 
to enlist voyageurs however ; there was other business to be done 
besides rowing in boats and carrying of packages; there were 
certain Indians to be dealt with in warlike fashion—and, for this 
work, men of s out hearts and fighting propensities were needed. 
Jean Baptiste, the voyageur, is a brave fellow after his own 
method: a Frenchman, he will fight as a soldier—as the stout 
Yankees well know, and to their cost too; but he does not like 
the wild warfare of the bush-ranger; he is not skilled in the use 
of the rifle; and, asa hunter, he cannot be compared with the wild 
son of Kentucky—of brave old Kentucky, as these people of a 
day fondly term their new-found country. At St. Louis, there- 
fore, Mr. Hunt determined to increase his party (already amount- 
ing to thirty) to sixty persons. The motley assemblage wh'ch 
then constituted the population of this primitive town of civilized 
life is thus graphically described :— 

‘ All these circumstances combined to produce a population at St. 
Louis, even still more motley than that at Mackinaw. Here were to be 
seen about the river-banks, the hectoring, extravagant, bragging, boat- 
men of the Mississippi, with the gay, grimacing, singing, good-hu- 
moured Canadian voyageurs. Vagrant Indians of various tribes loitered 
about the streets; now and then a stark Kentucky hunter, in leathern 
hunting-dress, with rifle on shoulder and knife in belt, strode along. 
Here and there were new brick-houses and shops, just set up by 
bustling, driving, and eager men of traffic, from the Atlantic states ; 
while, on the other hand, the old French mansions, with open case- 
ments, still retained the easy, indolent air of the original colonists ; and 
now and then the scraping of a fiddle,—a strain of an ancient French 
song,—or the sound of the billiard-balls,—showed that the happy Gallic 
turn for gaiety and amusement still lingered about the place.’—vol. i, 
p. 221. 

At this place Mr. Hunt was checked and thwarted by the 
partners of an old fur company, called the Missouri Company ; 
so that his departure was considerably delayed, and the year was 
almost gone before the expedition actually started. On the 21st 
of October, however, having made all his arrangements, enlisted 
his hunters and voyageurs, he embarked in three vessels, and 
soon reached the mouth of the great river Missouri. ‘The passage 
up, against the violent current of this turbulent river, was tedious 
and difficult ; yet, by constant persevering industry they reached, 
on the 16th of November, the mouth of the Nodowa, where they 
determined to establish their winter-quarters. 
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While at this place, the party was joined by a fur-trader 
named M‘Lellan, a bold, adventurous, and fiery-spirit, who, in 
the succeeding difficulties of the journey, was of great service to 
the party. 

During the winter Mr. Hunt returned to St. Louis, in order 
to complete his arrangements, and to obtain, if possible, an inter- 
preter who could speak the Sioux language. One worthy who 
had married a Sioux squaw, was the only person who could be 
found,—a half-bred, or bois bru/é (burnt-stick), as they are some- 
times called, named Pierre Dorion. This fellow was of French 
descent, spoke French and various Indian tongues, having passed 
the greater part of his life wandering among the savages. He 
had formerly been in the service of the Missouri Company, and 
had run up a score for whiskey, which he could not, and would 
not pay, declaring that he had been cheated by Mr. Lisars, the 
company’s agent ; and this version of the story seems probable, 
seeing that his whiskey had been charged to him at the trifling 
sum of ten dollars the quart. So Pierre left his former masters, 
and he was now asked to enter into the service of the new fur 
company. After much higgling, he agreed to accompany Mr. 
Hunt, provided that he might have his squaw, ¢. e., Indian wife, 
to accompany him. As no > other interpreter could be found, his 
conditions, troublesome though they might be, were necessarily 
accepted, and the poor squaw joined the party of adventurers. 
Her fortitude, patience, and hardihood, shone out conspicuously 
even among the robust and well-seasoned fellows who composed 
the band. On the journey she brought forth a child, and yet no 
delay took place, as the day after her delivery she again joined 
the party, who had proceeded onwards on their journey. Her 
fortitude never appears to have deserted her, though constantly 
subject to the brutal violence of her savage husband; and her 
courage, which was continually put to trying tests, bore her 
through every calamity without flinching. 

When the spring came, the party proceeded on their perilous 
journey, and every now and then fell in with single hunters, or 
small parties, w ho had ventured into these wild regions in search 

of fur and game. One of these named Colter, they encountered 
shortly after the commencement of their journey in the spring. 
This man had, some years before, joined an exploring expedition 
headed by Captain Lewis and Mr. Clarke; but had left the 
party in order to trap beaver for himself. The following extract 
is long, but so vividly paints Indian manners, that no apology 
will be required for inserting it. 

* Colter, with the bardihood of a regular trapper, had cast himself 
loose from the party of Lewis and Clarke, in the very heart of the wil- 
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derness, and had remained to trap beaver alone on the head-waters of 
the Missouri. Here he fell in with another lonely trapper, like himself, 
named Potts, and they agreed to keep together. They were in the very 
region of the terrible Blackfeet, at that time thirsting to revenge the 
death of their companion, and knew that they had to expect no mercy 
at their hands. They were obliged to keep concealed all day in the 
woody margins of the rivers, setting their traps after nightfall, and 
taking them up before daybreak. It was running a fearful risk for the 
sake of a few beaver-skins ; but such is the life of a trapper. 

‘They were on a branch of the Missouri called Jefferson’s Fork, 
and had set their traps at night, about six miles up a small river that 
emptied itself into the fork. Early in the morning they ascended the 
river in a canoe to examine the traps. The banks on each side were 
high and perpendicular, and cast a shade over the stream. As they 
were softly paddling along, they heard the trampling of many feet upon 
the banks. Colter immediately gave the alarm of “ Indians!’ and 
was for instant retreat. Potts scoffed at him for being frightened by a 
herd of buffaloes. Colter checked his uneasiness and paddled forward 
They had not gone much further, when frightful whoops and yells burst 
forth from each side of the river, and several hundred Indians appeared 
on either bank. Signs were made to the unfortunate trappers to come 
on shore. They were obliged to comply. Before they could get out 
of their canoe, a savage seized the rifle belonging to Potts,—Colter 
sprang on shore, wrested the weapon from the hands of the Indian and 
restored it to his companion, who was still in the canoe, and imme- 
diately pushed into the stream. There was the sharp twang of a bow 
and Potts cried out that he was wounded. Colter urged him to come 
on shore and submit, as his only chance for life; but the other knew 
there was no prospect of mercy, and determined to die game. _ Level- 
ling his rifle, he shot one of the savages dead on the spot. The next 
moment he fell himself pierced with innumerable arrows. 

‘The vengeance of the savages now turned upon Colter. He was 
stripped naked ; and having some knowledge of the Blackfoot language, 
overheard a consultation as to the mode of despatching him, so as to 
derive the greatest amusement from his death. Some were for setting 
him up as a mark, and having a trial of skill at his expense. The chief, 
however, was for nobler sport: he seized Colter by the shoulder, and 
demanded if he could run fast. The unfortunate trapper was too well 
acquainted with Indian customs not to comprehend the drift of the 
question ; he knew he was to run for his life, to furnish a kind of human 
hunt to his persecutors. Though in reality he was noted among his 
brother hunters for swiftness of foot, he assured the chief that he was a 
very bad runner. His stratagem gained him some vantage-ground. He 
was led by the chief into the prairie, about 400 yards from the main 
body of the savages, and then turned loose, to save himself if he could. 
A tremendous, yell let him know that the whole pack of bloodhounds 
were off in full.cry. Colter flew rather than ran: he was astonished 
at his own speed. But he had six miles of prairie to traverse before he 
should reach the Jefferson Fork of the Missouri. How could he hope 
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to hold out such a distance, with the fearful odds of several hundred to 
one against him! The plain, too, abounded with the prickly pear, 
which wounded his naked feet. Still he fled on, dreading each moment 
to hear the twang of a bow, and to feel the arrow quivering ut his heart. 
He did not even dare to look round, lest he should lose an inch of that 
distance on which his life depended. He had run nearly half way across 
the plain, when the sound of pursuit grew somewhat fainter, and he 
ventured to turn his head. The main body of his pursuers were a con- 
siderable distance behind ; several of the faster runners were scattered 
in the advance, while a swift-footed warrior, armed with a spear, was 
not more than a hundred yards behind him. 

‘Inspired with new hope, Coulter redoubled his exertions, but 
strained himself to such a degree, that the blood gushed from his mouth 
and nostrils, and streamed down his breast. He arrived within a mile 
of the river. The sound of footsteps gathered upon him. A glance 
behind showed his pursuer within twenty yards, and preparing to 
launch his spear. Stopping short he turned round, and spread out his 
arms. The savage, confounded by this sudden action, attempted to 
stop and hurl his spear, but fell in the very act: his spear stuck in the 
ground, and the shaft broke in his hand. Colter plucked up the pointed 
part, pinned the savage to the earth, and continued his flight. The 
Indians, as they arrived at their slaughtered companion, stopped to 
howl over him. Colter made the most of this precious delay, gained 
the skirt of cotton-wood bordering the river, dashed through it, and 
plunged into the stream. He swam to a neighbouring island, against 
the upper end of which the drift-wood had lodged in such quantities as 
to form a natural raft; under this he dived, and swam below water until 
he succeeded in getting a breathing-place between the floating trunks of 
trees, whose branches and bushes formed a covert several feet above the 
level of the water. He had scarcely drawn breath, after all his toils, 
when he heard his pursuers on the river-bank whooping and yelling like 
so many fiends. They plunged in the river, and swam to the raft. 
The heart of Colter almost died within him, as he saw them through 
the chinks of his concealment, passing and repassing, and seeking for 
him in all directions. They at length gave up the search, and he began 
to rejoice in his escape, when the idea presented itself that they might 
set the raft on fire. Here was a new source of horrible apprehension, 
in which he remained till nightfall. Fortunately, the idea did not 
suggest itself to the Indians. As soon as it was dark, finding by the 
silence around that his pursuers had departed, Colter dived again, and 
came up beyond the raft; he then swam silently down the river for a 
considerable distance, when he landed, and kept on all night, to get as 
far as possible from this dangerous neighbourhood. 

* By daybreak he had gained sufficient distance to relieve him from 
the terrors of his savage foes; but now new sources of inquietude pre- 
sented themselves. He was naked and alone, in the midst of an un- 
bounded wilderness. His only chance was to reach a trading-post of 
the Missouri Company, situated on a branch of the Yellowstone river. 
Even should he elude his pursuers, days must elapse before he could 
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reach this post, during which he must traverse immense prairies, desti- 
tute of shade, his naked body exposed to the burning heat of the sun by 
day, and the dews and chills of the night season ; and his feet lacerated 
by the thorns of the prickly pear. Though he might see game in abun- 
dance around him, he had no means of killing any for his sustenance, 
and must depend for food upon the roots of the earth. In defiance of 
these difficulties, he pushed resolutely forward, guiding himself in his 
trackless course by those signs and indications known only to Indians 
and backwoodsmen ; and after braving dangers and hardships enough to 
break down any spirit but that of a western pioneer, arrived safe at the 
solitary post in question.’—vol. i. p. 244-251. 


We have not space to trace the journey of the party step 
by step, or to mention a tithe of the striking and interesting 
scenes they passed through. ‘To those who desire to know some- 
thing of this wild and wondrous region, we recommend the work 
itself, which minutely records the history of the expedition. 
Romance is eclipsed by the simple but exciting narration of their 
toils and sufferings. The reader will, if he turn to it, have spread 
out before him the almost illimitable prairies of the west, in all their 
prodigal fertility : he will acquire some faint notions of the vast 
stories of their vegetable and mineral wealth, and may form some 
idea of the glorious future which awaits these now wild and 
desert regions. With a soil that seems to surpass that of all 
other lands—a climate almost unrivalled with coal and iron, 
coming to the very surface with a wasteful profusion that tasks 
even the imagination to conceive: with mighty rivers, running 
thousands of miles amidst these wonderful regions,-—whet will 
not this land attain, if peopled, as doubtless it will be, by the 
sagacious, prudent, industrious, and adventurous citizens of the 
great federal republic of America? It is delightful and exalting, 
too, to think of those times, when descendants of these small 
islands shall possess the whole of the vast and yet unexplored 
continent of America; when our language and our literature 
shall be spread from the Gulf of Mexico to the Frozen Sea— 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean; when too, we may hope, 
that increasing knowledge shall have delivered civilized life from 
the many unnecessary ills with which it is now surrounded; and 
when each increasing tide of the white population shall carry 
with it increasing happiness, as well as increasing knowledge and 
numbers. 

These vast regions are now thinly peopled by tribes of savages, 
whose numbers are constantly and rapidly diminishing. Food 
(that is, animal food) is generally to be obtained in great abund- 
ance, as large herds of buffaloes are always to be found in the 
fertile prairies, Yet is this favoured region a cause of eternal 
Vou. IV. & XXVI. No. II. 2B 
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warfare. Its hunting-grounds are prizes of such immense value 
in the eyes of the Indians, that for them they wage incessant war 
with each other. Thus, day by day, one tribe after another disap- 
pears—two often coalesce and mingle for a space, and then both 
melt away forever. All hope of civilizing these wild tribes is vain 
and idle; they are doomed to be destroyed ; and in a few years all 
trace of their existence, but such as lives in the literature of the 
white-man, will have for ever passed away. For three hundred 
years we have possessed portions of the continent of America, 
and have carried on intercourse with the red-men, whom we 
found its possessors ; and yet, during the whole of that long period, 
no advance—not the slightest—towards a settled life, has been 
made by any one of the numerous tribes with whom we have been 
connected. One or two wretched villages may be found contain- 
ing a few of the unhappy children of the soil who have encum- 
bered themselves with some of the appurtenances of civilized life ; 
but wait a few years, and ask where are these red-men gone.— 
Where are their children? Have they left no lineage? And 
are they extinct for ever? Such has ever been, such must be, 
their fate. We need not shut our eyes to the fact because it is a 
sorrowful one. 

Many of the customs of these people, as they still exist, 
exhibit much of the old spirit of chivalry evinced by our savage 
ancestors, and the following scenes are not unlike some that 
occurred in Europe a few centuries since :-— 


‘On the 9th of July, just before daybreak, a great noise and vocife- 
ration was heard in the village. This being the usual Indian hour of 
attack and surprise, and the Sioux being known to be in the neighbour- 
hood, the camp was instantly on the alert. As the day broke, Indians 
were descried in considerable number on the bluffs, three or four miles 
down the river. ‘The noise and agitation in the village continued. The 
tops of the lodges were crowded with the inhabitants, all earnestly 
looking towards the hills, and keeping up a vehement chattering. 
Presently an Indian warrior galloped past the camp towards the village, 
and in a little while the legions began to pour forth. 

‘The truth of the matter was now ascertained. The Indians upon 
the distant hills were three hundred Aricara braves, returning from a 
foray ; they had met the war-party of Sioux, who had been so long 
hovering about the neighbourhood, and had fought with them the day 
before, killed several, and defeated the rest, with the loss of but two or 
three of their own men, and about a dozen wounded ; and they were 
now halting at a distance until their comrades in the village should 
come forth to meet them, and swell the parade of their triumphal 
entry. The warrior who had galloped past the camp was the leader of 
the party hastening home to give tidings of his victory. 

‘ Preparations were now made for this great martial ceremony. All 
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the finery and equipments of the warriors were sent forth to them, that 
they might appear to the greatest advantage ; those, too, who had re- 
mained at home, tasked their wardrobes and toilets to do honour to the 
procession. 

‘The Aricaras generally go naked ; but, like all savages, they have 
their gala dress, of which they are not a little vain. This usually con- 
sists of a gay surcoat and leggings of the dressed skin of the antelope, 
resembling chamois leather, and embroidered with porcupine-quills, 
brilliantly dyed. A buffalo-robe is thrown over the right shoulder, and 
across the left is slung a quiver of arrows. They wear gay coronets of 
plumes, particularly those of the swan; but the feathers of the black 
eagle are considered the most worthy, being a sacred bird among the 
Indian warriors. He who has killed an enemy in his own land is enti- 
tled to drag at his heels a fox-skin attached to each mocassin; and he 
who has slain a grizzly bear wears a necklace of his claws, the most 
glorious trophy that a hunter can exhibit. An Indian toilet is an ope- 
ration of some toil and trouble, the warrior has to paint himself from 
head to fuot, and is extremely capricious and difficult to please as to the 
hideous distribution of streaks and colours. A great part of the morn- 
ing, therefore, passed away before there were any signs of the distant 
pageant. In the mean time a profound stillness reigned over the vil- 
lage. Most of the inhabitants had gone forth ; others remained in mute 
expectation. All sports and occupations were suspended, excepting 
that in the lodges the pains-taking squaws were silently busied pre- 
paring the repasts for the warriors. 

‘It was near noon that a mingled sound of voices and rude music, 
faintly heard from a distance, gave notice that the procession was on 
the march. The old men and such of the squaws as could leave their 
employments, hastened forth to meet it. In a little while it emerged 
from behind a hill, and had a wild and picturesque appearance as it 
came moving over the summit in measured step, and to the cadence of 
songs and savage instruments ; the warlike standards and trophies flaunt- 
ing aloft, and the feathers and paint, and silver ornaments of the war- 
riors glaring and glittering in the sunshine. 

‘The pageant had really something chivalrous in its arrangement. 
The: Aricaras are divided into several bands, each bearing the name of 
some animal or bird, as the buffalo, the bear, the dog, the pheasant. 
The present party consisted of four of these bands, one of which was 
the dog, the most esteemed in war, being composed of young men under 
thirty, noted for prowess. It is engaged on the most desperate occa- 
sions. The bands marched in separate bodies under their several 
leaders. The warriors on foot came first, in platoons of ten or twelve 
abreast; then the horsemen. Each band bore as an ensign a spear or 
bow decorated with beads, porcupine-quills, and painted feathers. 
Each bore its trophies of scalps, elevated on poles, their long black 
locks streaming in the wind. Each was accompanied by its rude music 
and minstrelsy. In this way the procession extended nearly a quarter 
of a mile. The warriors were variously armed, some few with guns, 
others with bows and arrows, and war-clubs; all had —s butialo- 
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hide, a kind of defence generally used by the Indians of the open 
prairies, who have not the covert of trees and forests to protect them. 
They were painted in the most savage style. Some had the stamp of a 
red hand across their mouths, a sign that they had drunk the life-blood 
of a foe! 

‘ As they drew near to the village, the old men and the women began 
to meet them, and now a scene ensued that proved the fallacy of the old 
fable of Indian apathy and stoicism. Parents and children, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, met with the most rapturous expressions 
of joy; while wailings and lamentations were heard from the relatives 
of the killed and wounded. The procession, however, continued on 
with slow and measured steps, in cadence to the solemn chaunt, and 
the warriors maintained their fixed and stern demeanour. 

‘ Between two of the principal chiefs rode a young warrior, who had 
distingnished himself in the battle. He was severely wounded, so as 
with difficulty to keep on his horse; but he preserved a serene and 
stedfast countenance, as if perfectly unharmed. His mother had heard 
of his condition. She broke through the throng, and, rushing up, threw 
her arms around him, and wept aloud. He kept up the spirit and 
demeanour of a warrior to the last, but expired shortly after he had 
reached his home. 

‘ The village was now a scene of the utmost festivity and triumph. 
The banners, and trophies, and scalps, and painted shields, were ele- 
vated on poles near the lodges. There were war-feasts, and scalp- 
dances, with warlike songs and savage music ; all the inhabitants were 
arrayed in their festal dresses, while the old heralds went round from 
lodge to lodge, promulgating with loud voices the events of the battle, 
and the exploits of the various warriors. 

‘Such was the boisterous revelry of the village; but sounds of 
another kind were heard on the surrounding hills ; piteous wailings of 
the women, who had retired thither to mourn in darkness and solitude 
for those who had fallen in battle. ‘There the poor mother of the 
youthful warrior who had returned home in triumph, but to die, gave 
full vent to the anguish of a mother’s heart. How much does this 
custom among the Indian women of repairing to the hill-tops in the 
night, pouring forth their wailings for the dead, call to mind the beauti- 
ful and affecting passage of scripture, “In Rama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation and weeping and great mourning, Rachel weeping 
for her children, and would not be comforted because they are not.” ” 

When the party had ascended the Missouri 1,430 miles, it was 
determined to leave the river, and take horses to traverse the 
Great Desert, which lies between that portion of the Missouri and 
the Rocky Mountains. On the 18th of July, 1811, they com- 
menced their land journey. Respecting the future people of the 
enormous tract which the adventurers had now to traverse, Mr. 
Irving has a curious speculation. He says, that the civilized 
society of America, as it advances, drives before it into the wilder- 
ness a band of outcasts, whom it has purged off from itself. He 
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believes that this band, mingling with the Indians, may produce 
a mongrel race, which, hereafter, like the hordes of our north, 
may prove dangerous, from their numbers, to the whole of civilized 
America. We confess we have no fears of this description. Ex- 
perience has shown, that the wild men, whether white or red, 
constantly and irrevocably diminish in numbers. Every day, as 
the white population advances, the means of subsistence for these 
wild hordes must become more scanty, and the cloud of popula- 
tion, which our author dreads, will of itself dissolve and disappear. 

Although the soil of the American desert is not very fertile, its 
climate appears to be of extraordinary beauty. The purity and 
elasticity of the atmosphere, and the deep and beautiful blue of 
the heavens, recal to Mr. Irving the climate and skies of Italy. 
The toils of the party were much lessened by this genial tem- 
perature, and they journeyed steadily and successfully towards 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Among the curious scenes which presented themselves, the 
following is one of the most remarkable. Fossil trees standing 
on the plain in situ, is, we suspect, a rather uncommon geological 
phenomenon :— ; 

* These plains, however, had not always been equally destitute of 
wood, as was evident from the trunks of trees which the travellers 
repeatedly met with, some still standing, others lying about in broken 
fragments, but all in a fossil state, having flourished in times long past. 
In these singular remains, the original grain of the wood was still so 
distinct, that they could be ascertained to be the ruins of oak trees. 
Several pieces of the fossil wood were selected by the men to serve as 
whetstones.’ 

Our narrowing space compels vs to refer the reader for all 
details concerning the further journey of this party to the book 
itself. ‘The whole autumn and winter were passed in threading 
the defiles of the Rocky Mountains, and attempting to descend 
the tempestuous torrents which descend their sides to the west. 
Their terrible disasters on the Mad River can only be understood 
by perusing the minute history which the work itself gives of all 
their perils and escapes. Cold, famine, and thirst, tried their 
courage and patience to the utmost; and not till the following 
year, viz., 1812, on the 15th of February, did they reach their 
journey’s end, Astoria. The distance from St. Louis to Astoria, 
by the route taken by the party, was upwards of 3,500 miles, 
though in a direct line it does not exceed 1,800. 

From this time to the final abandonment of the whole enter- 
prise nothing but disaster waited on Mr. Astor’s endeavours. 
The ships he sent out to his colony were both lost. War broke 
out between this country and the United States; then, finally, the 
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North-West Company bought out the American traders. For a 
description of the treachery and incapacity by which this great 
enterprise was defeated we must again refer to the book itself. 

Of Mr. Irving's labours in this work the extracts we have given 
will enable the reader to judge. Out of materials not very favour- 
able to his purpose he has succeeded in weaving a connected and 
exciting narrative. Great art has been employed, though none 
appears. The simplicity of the style accords well with the 
whole history; and although a striking effect has been pro- 
duced, no striving after it is at any time apparent. A more 
finished and exquisite narrative we never read; the events re- 
corded are in themselves of intense interest, and the scenes in 
which they occurred equal any the world contains for beauty and 
magnificence. Need we, after such an enumeration, state, that our 
critical labours have seldom brought us so much pleasure as that 
derived from the perusal of Astoria. J. A. R. 








Art. III. 


Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd. Wix, New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars. 1835. 12mo. pp. 111. 


HERE are two kinds of wisdom: in the one, every age in 
which science flourishes surpasses, or ought to surpass, its 
predecessors ; of the other, there is nearly an equal amount in all 
ages. ‘The first is the wisdom which depends upon long chains 
of reasoning, a comprehensive survey of the whole of a great 
subject at once, or complicated and subtle processes of metaphy- 
sical analysis: this is properly philosophy: the other is that 
acquired by experience of life, and a good use of the opportuni- 
ties possessed by all who have mingled much with the world, or 
who have a large share of human nature in their own breasts. 
This unsystematic wisdom, drawn by acute minds in all periods 
of history from their personal experience, is properly termed the 
wisdom of ages; and every lettered age has left a portion of it 
upon record. It is nowhere more genuine than in the old fabu- 
lists, Alsop and others. The speeches in Thucydides are among 
the most remarkable specimens of it. Aristotle and Quintilian 
have worked up rich stores of it into their systematic writings ; 
nor ought Horace’s Satires, and especially his Epistles, to be 
forgotten. But the form in which this kind of wisdom most 
naturally embodies itself is that of aphorisms; and such, from 
the Proverbs of Solomon to our own day, is the shape it has 
oftenest assumed. 
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Some persons, who cannot be satisfied unless they have the 
forms of accurate knowledge as well as the substance, object to 
aphorisms because they are unsystematic. These objectors forget 
that to be unsystematic is of the essence of all truths which rest on 
specific experiment. A systematic treatise is the most natural 
form for delivering truths which grow out of one another; but 
truths, each of which rests upon its own independent evidence, 
may, we venture to think, be exhibited in the same unconnected 
state in which they were discovered. Philosophy may afterwards 
trace the connection among these truths, detect the more general 
principles of which they are manifestations, and so systematize 
the whole. But we need not wait till this is done before we record 
them and act upon them. On the contrary, these detached truths 
are at once the materials and the tests of philosopliy itself; since 
philosophy is not called in to prove them, but may very justly be 
required to account for them. 

A more valid objection to aphorisms, as far as it goes, is, that 
they are very seldom exactly true ; but then this, unfortunately, 
is an objection to all human knowledge. A proverb or an apoph- 
thegm—any proposition epigrammatically expressed — almost 
always goes more or less beyond the strict truth: the fact which 
it states is stated in a more unqualified manner than the truth 
warrants. But, when logicians have done their best to correct the 
proposition by just modifications and limitations, is the case much 
mended? Very little. Every really existing Thing is a compound 
of such innumerable properties, and has such an infinity of rela- 
tions with all other things in the universe, that almost every law 
to which it appears to us to be subject is liable to be set aside, or 
frustrated, either by some other law of the same object or by the 
laws of some other object which interferes with it: and as no ene 
can possibly foresee or grasp all these contingencies, much less ex- 
press them in such an imperfect language as that of words, no one 
need flatter himself that he can lay down propositions sufficiently 
specific to be available for practice, which he may afterwards 
apply mechanically without any exercise of thought. It is given 
to no human being to stereotype a set of truths, and walk safely 
by their guidance with his mind's eye closed. Let us envelop 
our proposition with what exceptions and qualifications we may, 
fresh exceptions will turn up, and fresh qualifications be found 
necessary, the moment any one attempts to act upon it. Not 
aphorisms, therefore, alone, but all general propositions whatever, 
require to be taken with a large allowance for inaccuracy; and, 
we may venture to add, this allowance is much more likely to be 
made when, the proposition being avowedly presented without any 
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limitations, every one must see that he is left to make the limita- 
tions for himself. 

If aphorisms were less likely than systems to have truth in 
them, it would be difficult to account for the fact that almost all 
books of aphorisms, which have ever acquired a reputation, have 
retained it ; and, we apprehend, have generally deserved to retain 
it ; while, how wofully the reverse is the case with systems of 
philosophy no student is ignorant. One reason for this difference 
may be, that books of aphorisms are seldom written but by per- 
sons of genius. ‘There are, indeed, to be found books like Mr. 
Colton’s « Lacon’—centos of trite truisms and trite falsisms 
pinched into epigrams. But, on the whole, he who draws his 
thoughts (as Coleridge says) from a cistern, and not from a spring, 
will generally be more sparing of them than to give ten ideas in 
a page instead of ten pages to an idea. And where there is origi- 
nality in aphorisms there is generally truth, or a bold approach to 
some truth which really lies beneath. A scientific system is often 
spun out of a few original assumptions, without any intercourse 
with nature at all; but he who has generalized copiously and va- 
riouslyfrom actual experience, must have thrown aside so many 
of his first observations as he went on, that the residuum can 
hardly be altogether worthless. 

Of books of aphorisms, written by men of genius, the ‘ Pen- 
sées ’ of Pascal is, perhaps, the least valuable in comparison with 
its reputation ; but even this, in so far as it is aphoristic, is acute 
and profound : it fails, where it is perverted by the author's sys- 
tematic views on religion. La Rochefoucault, again, has been 
inveighed against as a ‘ libeller of human nature,’ &c., merely 
from not understanding his drift. His ‘ Maxims’ are a series of 
delineations, by a most penetrating observer, of the workings of 
habitual selfishness in the human breast ; and they are true to 
the letter, of all thoreughly selfish persons, and of all persons 
whatever in proportion as they are selfish. A man of a warmer 
sympathy with mankind would, indeed, have enunciated his pro- 
positions in less sweeping terms; not that there was any fear of 
leading the world into the mistake that there was neither virtue 
nor feeling in it; but because a generous spirit could not have 
borne to chain itself down to the contemplation of littleness and 
meanness, unless for the express purpose of showing to others 
against what degrading influences, and in what an ungenial 
atmosphere it was possible to maintain elevation of feeling and 
nobleness of conduct. The error of La Rochefoucault has been 
avoided by Chamfort, the more high-minded and more philosophic 
La Rochefoucault of the eighteenth century. In his posthumous 
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work, the ‘ Pensées, Maximes, Caractéres, et Anecdotes’ (a book 
which, to its other merits, adds that of being one of the best col- 
lections of bons mots in existence), he lays open the basest parts 
of vulgar human nature, with as keen an instrument and as un- 
shrinking a hand as his precursor ; but not with that cool indiffer- 
ence of manner, like a man who is only thinking of saying clever 
things ; he does it with the concentrated bitterness of one whose 
own life has been made valueless to him by having his lot cast 
among these basenesses, and whose sole consolation is in the 
thought that human nature is not the wretched thing it appears, 
and that, in better circumstances, it will produce better things, 
Nor does he ever leave his reader, for long together, without being 
reminded, that he is speaking, not of what might be, but of what 
now is. 

4 Much might here be said of Burke, whose ywua: are the 
best, if not the only valuable, part of his writings ; of Goethe, and 
Bacon, the greatest masters, perhaps, of aphoristic wisdom upon 
record, But we must abridge. Let us turn rather to the fact that 
our own age and nation have given birth to some not contemp- 
tible productions of the same kind *, and that one of these lies 
before us, some specimens of which will be interesting to our 
readers. 



























































* Among the best of them is a book in two small volumes, intituled ‘Guesses at 
Truth, by Two Brothers,’ one of the brothers being understood to be the Rev. Julius 
Hare. ‘The book is strongly religious, and in its views of religion there is much 
that seems to us questionable, but much also that is admirable, while it abounds 
with thoughts which could have proceeded from no ordinary mind. ‘ The States- 
man,’ by Mr. Henry Taylor, the author of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde,’ may also be 
classed among books of aphorisms. Accident alone prevented us from reviewing 
this work immediately on its appearance; and although it will have lost somewhat 
of the gloss of novelty before we can now fulfil our intention, it contains so many 
just and p.ofound observations applicable to all times, and so many impoitant criti- 
cisms and suggestions peculiarly deserving the attention of practical reformers at the 
present time, that we shall return to it at the very earliest opportunity. The unpub- 
lished writings of Mr. Coleridge must contain much valuable matter of an aphoristic 
kind. The two volumes published by his nephew, as specimens of his ‘ Table-talk,’ 
excited our expectations highly, and disappointed them utterly. It is the first 
thoroughly bad book which ever appeared under Mr.Coleridge’s name, In the whole 
two volumes there are not more than two or three thoughts above common-place, 
and many which are greatly below it: he dogmatises with the most unbounded 
confidence on subjects which it is evident that he never took the trouble to study ; 
and his blunders are not only such as would have been impossible with the most 
ordinary knowledge of what had previeusly been thought and written, but are often 
such as, if they had come from any but one of the subtlest intellects of this or of 
any age, would have appeared conclusive proofs of positive obtuseness of under- 
standing. It is pitiable to find a man of Mr. Coleridge’s genius uttering on popula- 
tion, taxes, and many other topics, stuff which was barely pardonable in any think- 
ing person forty years ago, and which is now below the average knowledge and 
intellect of the commonest hacks of the press. The two volumes of ‘Letters and 
Recollections,’ published by Moxon, are much better. The ‘Literary Remains, 
which are now in course of publication, we have not yet seen. 
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This little volume, entitled ‘Thoughts in the Cloister and the 
Crowd,’ is a work of extraordinary promise, if, as we have heard, 
and as there is some internal evidence, it is the production of a 
young man who has just left the university. All the indications 
of a thoughtful, and, on every matter to which it has yet turned 
its attention, really original mind are here. The ‘ Thoughts’ are 
really thoughts: that is, they are drawn from things, and not 
from books or tradition ; and this is no less evident in the author’s 
failures than in his successes. Whether he shoots over the heads 
of his predecessors, or timidly throws out some small fragment of 
a truth which others before him have seen in all its plemtude, in 
either case it is because he speaks what he himself has felt or 
observed, and stops where that stops. We have spoken of 
failures ; but these are far from numerous. ‘The book contains one 
hundred and sixty-four maxims ; among which are five or six de- 
cidedly false, or questionable, and fifty or sixty truths which have 
been as well or better said before. The remainder are a real 
addition to the world’s stock of just thoughts happily expressed ; 
and some of these may be ranked with the best things of the best 
satirists, while others give evidence of a soul far above that of 
any satirist—far too habitually intent upon its own ideal standard 
to bestow any other than an incidental notice upon the short- 
comings of others. 

We cannot better commence our quotations than with one 
which is in the very spirit of La Rochefoucault, and might 
be prefixed as a motto to every book containing novelties in 
thought :— 


* Few will at first be pleased with those thoughts which are entirely 
new to them, and which, if true, they feel to be truths which they should 
never have discovered for themselves. 

‘Perhaps if the power of becoming beautiful were granted to the 
ugliest of mankind, he would only wish to be so changed, that when 
changed he might be considered a very handsome likeness of his former 
self.’—p. 110. 


We quote those which follow, not as the best, but as being in a 
similar vein :— 


‘ It is an error to suppose that no man understands his own charac- 
ter. Most persons know even their failings very well, only they persist 
in giving them names different from those usually assigned by the rest 
of the world; and they compensate for this mistake by naming, at first 
sight, with singular accuracy, these very same failings in others.’— 
p- 48. 

* You cannot insure the gratitude of others for a favour conferred 
on them in the way which is most agreeable to yourself.’—p. 17. 

*‘ Some are contented to wear the mask of foolishness in order to carry 
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on their vicious schemes ; and not a few are willing to shelter their folly 
behind the respectability of downright vice.’—p. 69. 

* You may be forgiven for an injury which, when made known to the 
world, will render you alone the object of its ridicule.’—p. 99. 

* The world will tolerate many vices, but not their diminutives.’— 

. 62. 

wih Men love to contradict their general character. Thus a man is of a 
gloomy and suspicious temperament, is deemed by all morose, and ere 
long finds out the general opinion. He then suddenly deviates into 
some occasional acts uf courtesy. Why? Not because he ought, not 
because his nature is changed ; but because he dislikes being thoroughly 
understood. He will not be the thing whose behaviour on any occa- 
sion the most careless prophet can with certainty foretell’ *.—p. 49. 

The following is an observation of very great reach and im- 
portance :— 

‘It would often be as well to condemn a man unheard, as to condemn 
him upon the reasons which he openly avows for any course of action.’ 
—p. 9. 

The explanation of this is to be found in another maxim of our 
author :— 

* The reasons which any man offers to you for his own conduct betray 
his opinion vf your character.’'—p. 75, 

How true ! how obvious! yet how seldom adverted to, and, we 
think, never written before. ‘The reason which a man gives for 
his conduct is not that which he feels, but that which he thinks 
you are most likely to feel. It often requires less moral courage 
to do a noble action than to avow that it proceeds from a noble 
motive. They who act on higher motives than the multitude 
suffer their conduct to be imputed to their personal position, 
to their friends, to their humour, even to some object of per- 
sonal advancement—to anything, in short, which will not involve 
a reproach to others for not doing the like. They would rather 
the mean should think them as mean as themselves than incur the 
odium of setting up to be better than their neighbours, or the 
danger of giving others any cause to infer that they despise them. 

The two which follow are in a vein of thought somewhat 
similar :— 





* Mr. Taylor, in his ‘ Statesman,’ notes the same fact, and accounts for it differ- 
ently; both explanations being correct. ‘In our judgment of men, we are to be- 
ware of giving any great importance to occasional acts. By acts of occasional 
virtue, weak men endeavour to redeem themselves in their own estimation, vain 
men to exalt themselves in that of mankind. It may be observed that there are no 
men more worthless and selfish in the general tenor of their lives than some who 
from time to time perform feats of generosity. Sentimental selfishness will com- 
monly vary its indulgences in this way, and vainglorious selfishness will break out 
with acts of munificence. But self-government and self-denial are not to be relied 
upon for any real strength, except in so far as they are found to be exercised in 
detail,’— The Statesman, p. 20. 
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‘ If you are very often deceived by those around you, you may be sure 
that you deserve to be deceived ; and that, instead of railing at the ge- 
neral falseness of mankind, you have first to pronounce judgment on 
your own jealous tyranny, or on your own weak credulity. Those only 
who can bear the truth will hear it.’—p. 16. 

And again :— 

‘ We often err by contemplating an individual solely in his rela- 
tion and behaviour to us, and generalizing from that with more rapidity 
than wisdom. We might as well argue that the moon has no rotation 
about her axis, because the same hemisphere is always presented to our 
view.’—p. 26. 

There is nothing which persons oftener overlook, in judging of 
the characters of others, than that there are portions of those 
characters which possibly would never be shown to them, ‘They 
think they know a person thoroughly, because they have seen and 
conversed with him under all varieties of circumstances. They 
have seen him under all circumstances, except that of their own 
absence. 

The maxims we have hitherto quoted relate chiefly to our judg- 
ments of others ; the following are to aid our self-judgment :— 

* The world will find out that part of your character which concerns 
it: that which especially concerns yourself it will leave for you to dis- 
cover.’—p. 4. 

‘ We talk of early prejudices, of the prejudices of religion, of posi- 
tion, of education ; but in truth we only mean the prejudices of others. 

In a quarrel between two friends, if one of them, even the in- 
jured one, were, in the retirement of his chamber, to consider himself 
as the hired advocate of the other at the court of wronged friendship ; 
and were to omit all the facts which told in his own favour, to exagge- 
rate all that could possibly be said against hiniself, and to conjure up 
from his imagination a few circumstances of the same tendency, he 
might with little effort make a yood case for his former friend. Let 
him be assured that, whatever the most skilful advocate could say, his 
poor friend really believes and fecls; and then, instead of wonder- 
ing at the insolence of such a traitor walking about in open day, he 
will pity his friend’s delusion, have some gentle misgivings as to the 
exact propriety of his own conduct, and perhaps sue for an immediate 
reconciliation.’—p. 23. 

The following is true, and ingeniously expressed :— 

‘It must be a very weary day to the youth when he first discovers 
that after all he will only become a man.’—p. 78. 

The next is one which many will not understand, but which all 
who do understand will recognise the truth of: we have never 
met with it before :— 

* We have some respect for one who, if he tramples on the feelings of 
others, tramples on his own with equal apparent indifference.’—p. 50. 
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We know not if the state of mind of the common herd, on 
subjects of speculation, was ever more happily characterized than 
in the following observation :— 

* The unfortunate Ladurlad did not desire the sleep that for ever fled 
his weary eyelids with more earnestness than most people seek the deep 
slumber of a decided opinion.’—p. 2. 


It is, too truly, so: the motive which induces most people to 
wish for certainty is the uneasiness of doubt; that uneasiness 
removed, they turn on their pillow and go to sleep: as if truths 
were meant to be assented to, but not acted upon. We think the 
having attained a truth should be the signal for rousing oneself, 
and not for sleeping; unless it be a reason for renouncing your 
voyage that you have just acquired a compass to steer by. Nor 
is the fact of having arrived at a ‘decided opinion,’ even though it 
be a true one, any reason for not thinking more on the subject ; 
otherwise the time will soon come when, instead of knowing the 
truth, you will only remember that you have known it, and con- 
tinue believing it on your own authority: which is nearly as 
pernicious a form of taking upon trust as if you believed it on 
the authority of popes or councils. 

The next, though stated too universally, is both ingenious and 
just :-— 

‘When your friend is suffering under great affliction, either be en- 
tirely silent, or offer none but the most common topics of consolation : 
for, in the first place, they are the best; and also from their com- 
monness they are easily understood, Extreme grief will not pay atten- 
tion to any new thing.’—p. 34. 

The following is a genuinely poetica! thought expressed in fine 
prose :— 

‘The Pyramids !—what a lesson to those who desire a name in the 
world does the fate of these restless, brick-piling monarchs afford! 
Their names are not known, and the only hope for them is, that, by the 
labours of some cruelly-industrious antiquarian, they may at last become 
more definite objects of contempt.’—p. 22. 

The following are not new, but they are truths which cannot 
ke too often repeated :— 

* The business of the head is to form a good heart, and not merely to 
rule an evil one, as is generally imagined.’—p. 2. 

‘The noblest works, like the temple of Solomon, are brought to per- 
fection in silence.’—p. 46. 

This is especially true of ideas. A great idea always dawns 
upon the intellect by degrees, and is seen confusedly for a long 
period, during which the attempt to seize it and fix it in words 
would merely disturb the process by which the different rays of 
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light are gradually made to converge, until at last the truth 
flashes upon the mind’s eye a completed image. But if there be 
one thing, more than another, which is brought to perfection in 
silence, it is, a fine character: for first, no one who talks much, has 
time, or is likely to have a taste, for solitary reflection; and 
next, it is impossible that those who habitually give out their most 
cherished feelings to all comers, can permanently maintain a tone 
of feeling much above what is prevalent among those by whom 
they are surrounded. 

‘There are some books which we at first reject, because we have 
neither felt, nor seen, nor thought, nor suffered enough to understand 
and appreciate them. Perhaps “ The Excursion” is one of these.’—p. 69. 

When our author has lived longer, he will be able to give still 
more pregnant instances than that of ‘The Excursion.’ His re- 
mark is true of all books, whether of poetry, philosophy, or ficti- 
tious narrative, the matter of which is drawn from the personal 
experiences of the finer natures or the profounder intellects. 

There are occasional lapses in this ad obviously the effect of 
inexperience. Thus the author has persuaded himself, Heaven 
knows how, that ‘ the love of being considered well-read is one of 
the most fatal of all the follies which subdue the present genera- 
tion’—(p. 51); and thereupon he says, very truly and profitably, 
that what we are the better for is not what we have read, but 
what we have assimilated; and that ‘those who are much 
engaged in acquiring knowledge, will not always have time for 
deep thought or intense feeling. —(p. 49.) For our part, we are 
heartily glad to hear that there are some circles in which ‘the 
love of being considered well-read’ is still the engi sin: we, 
unless to run through newspapers and Guides to Knowledge 
and magazines and novels is to be well read, have not happened 
to fall in with many such people. ‘There are so few well-read 
persons in this generation (in this country we mean) that any 
charlatan who sets up for the character can get his pretensions 
admitted without question, no one having depth enough of his 
own to fathom another person’s shallowness. We are, thanks 
to cur Church and our Universities, a most unlearned nation. 
Those ‘venerable institutions’ have nearly rooted out learning 
from among us. 

Besides these errors of inexperience, our author sometimes 
stops curiously short of some obvious inference from his own 
observations. Thus he notices, what has so often been noticed, 
the superiority of women over men in patient endurance, and 
dismisses the subject with an expression of idle wonder. ‘The 
power of endurance in women is the faithful measure of how 
much they have to endure. If all dark-haired men were con- 
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demned by their organization to incessantly recurring physical 
 suffering—and if, in addition to this, their very minutest act, and 
their very smallest enjoyment, required the consent, either express 
or tacit, of another, he on his part being under no reciprocity of 
that obligation—dark-haired men would soon be distinguished 
for the virtue of endurance: and doubtless it would, ere long, 
be regarded as one of their natural gifts, as the virtue appropriate 
to their kind; and their capacity of patience would be thought 
ample justification for giving them much to be patient of. 

_We take leave of ‘Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd’ 
with a feeling towards the author which we seldom entertain 
towards any of the young writers of this writing generation— 
namely, a full determination to read his next production, what- 
ever it may be. 


si. 





Art. IV. 
FALLACIES ON POOR-LAWS. 


AMONG the evils which originate in misgovernment are many 

which must long continue to exist after the cause which pro- 
duced them has ceased to operate. One is, the feeling of distrust 
with which the best-intentioned efforts of even a responsible 
legislature will be received by the great body of the people. In 
this country the people have never been accustomed to identify 
themselves with the government. They have considered it (and 
hitherto with too much reason) as an enemy, ever on the watch to 
encroach upon their rights, and having an interest perfectly dis- 
tinct from that of the nation. Hence it may be observed, that the 
journals most popular with the working-classes treat the British 
government as something quite as alien to England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, as the government of Lovis Philippe, or that of the 
[Emperor of Russia. If there be any difference, it is that the 
Iimperor of Russia is spoken of with more respect than the Bri- 
tish government, as the less dangerous enemy of the two. ‘The 
people are in the condition of a flock of sheep long ravaged by 
wolves. Nothing is thought of but the means of escape ; and the 
best friend of the flock is suspected to be a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
Or they may be compared to the frogs in the fable. They have 
discovered the inconveniences of being governed by King Stork ; 
but having never experienced the benefit which would arise from 
the same power exercised by a government responsible to them- 
selves, they would deprive it of the ability to do either good or 
harm, and their utmost aspirations do not rise beyond the prayer, 
‘Oh Jupiter, send us again King Log.’ 
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And yet (for there are no limits to human inconsistency) this 
description of a large class of Radical reformers, although strictly 
correct, is directly at variance with what might be inferred from 
some of their doctrines. The very persons who would deprive 
the government of all power which might by the most re- 
mote possibility endanger the public liberties, would give to 
the government, for particular purposes, a greater degree of power 
than any government yet possessed since the creation of the 
world. . 

For example, the same class of writers who are constantly 
raising an alarm about the danger to be apprehended from cen- 
tralized authority—the same class who would not intrust the Poor 
Law Commissioners with power to regulate a parish workhouse, 
and who have been almost frightened into fits at the idea of per- 
mitting a London policeman to catch a thief in the rural districts * 
—would yet deliver up the public purse to government, even as 
at present constituted, in order that it might dispense the wages 
of labour, in place of the landlords, farmers, and manufacturers, 
by whom the funds applicable to that purpose are at present ad- 
ministered. 

This singular anomaly is, however, to be traced to the enormous 
abuses of government which have been permitted to exist in this 
country. Every one has had ample opportunity of perceiving 
that the power of a strong government for doing mischief is 
immense ; and this has led to the supposition that its power for 
good, if rightly directed, is equally boundless. A more serious 
mistake was never committed. The accumulated wealth of a 
nation might be wasted in a few years; but the wisest govern- 
meni that could be conceived to exist would not perhaps be able 
to restore it in as many centuries. 

We have been led to these remarks by observing the doc- 
trines maintained, and the tone assumed, by ‘ The London Dis- 
patch, * The True Sun,’ ‘The Weekly Dispatch,’ and other 
journals which address themselves exclusively to the working- 
classes. Although the responsibility of the legislature to the 
people is every day becoming greater, and by-and-by will be 
complete, the jealousy with which the exercise of the powers of 





* Whether a centralized police force for the rural districts will be recommended 
by the Police Commissiuners is, in our opinion, extremely doubtful. But of this 
we are certain, it is the interest of the working classes to support any system that 
would take the constabulary power, if practicable, out of the hands of the existin 
magistracy. A village constable may be considered as belonging to the body-guar 
of our cvuntry squires. He is employed not in preventing the farmers’ geese from 
being stolen, but in enforcing the game laws. It will be very difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to frame a measure of rural police, giving the exclusive direction of the 
constabulary force to local bodies, that would entirely prevent its being employed, in 
an agricultural district, almost solely in the service of the landed aristocracy, 
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government is regarded, would appear to be on the increase, and 
yet, with marvellous inconsistency, government is called upon to do 
that which, without the power of working miracles, it would be 
impossible to accomplish. 

One of the standing topics of the day, since Parliament broke 
up, has been the Poor-Law Amendment Bill. Of the doctrines 

ut forth by Tory writers on this subject we shall take no notice. 

heir course is essentially dishonest. It suits them now to forget 
that the Duke of Wellington complimented the Whig ministry 
on the excellence of this Bill, and gave them his warmest assist- 
ance in passing the measure through the Lords. But it must be 
conceded that there is also a want of ingenuousness among Radi- 
cals upon this head, for many of the Radical journals denounce 
this measure as the ‘infamous Whig Poor-Law Bill, and, in 
using the mildest terms, speak of it as the ‘ ill-favoured bant- 
ling of the Whigs!’ Yet it is notorious that the Poor-Law 
Amendment Bill partly originated in the Radical camp; that 
among the men who (as Commissioners, Assistant Commissioners, 
&e ) conducted the inquiry from which the recommendations ori- 
ginated, and are in fact the real authors of the Bill, a great pro- 
portion, including a majority of the ablest and most influential, 
were Radicals. It is, in fact, a measure, to the framing of 
which neither Whigs nor Tories would have been equal without 
Radical assistance. 

That Bill received the support, before it became law, of the 
Examiner, the Monthly Repository, and almost all the ablest 
organs of the Radical party; of Francis Place, and other well- 
known friends of the working-classes; and, among the rest, of 
those who invented the term ‘Taxes on Knowledge ;’ drew up the 
first petition presented to the House of Commons on that subject ; 
and, in fact, called the attention of the public to it before others 
stirred hand or foot (however earnest and useful they were sub- 
sequently in the cause) to procure the abolition of the Newspaper 
Stamp duties. 

In total disregard, however, of these facts, we find this measure 
discussed not as Reformers should discuss a measure of reform 
with Reformers, but inveighed against as if the bare fact of ap- 
proving of it constituted any one a grinder of the poor and an 
abettor of aristocratic tyranny; in a spirit of reckless, unreason- 
ing, unlistening assumption, as if facts and arguments, which have 
convinced as wise and as good men as any of these writers can 
pretend to be, were quite unworthy of being looked at, though it 
were only for the purpose of being refuted, by their exalted minds. 
We observe that all the writers who attack the working of the 
new Poor-Law avoid, in every instance, all discussion of the 

Vou. IV, & XXVI. No, II. z2¢ 
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principle upon which it is founded, and confine themselves to com- 
ments upon some individual case of reported hardship or cruelty, 
such as, in a vast number of instances, might have occurred, and 
unquestionably did occur, as much under the old — as, under 
the new. Some of these cases have seemed undoubtedly to tell 
against the conduct, at least, of the Commissioners, in the admi- 
nistration of the Bill; but then, unfortunately, the facts themselves 
have uniformly proved to be devoid of foundation. We ourselves 
imagined that some cases of extreme distress would arise from 
the too rigorous application of a new law, by inexperienced and 
incompetent boards of guardians. Doubtless there have been 
such cases ; but, although we have watched for them narrowly, we 
have never found that any one came to light, in which the incul- 
pating statement did not prove, on investigation, to be a mis- 
representation of the real circumstances*. 

The strongest case we remember, as far as appearances went, 
was the refusal of the guardians of the St. Albans’ union to pay 
for the burial of a woman who had died of the small-pox. In this 
instance, even the editor of the Morning Chronicle thought the 
Commissioners or the guardians were in the wrong. It was 
nevertheless true that this woman had a husband living, who was 
not a pauper, but an able-bodied labourer, in the receipt of good 





* A great sensation was recently made in the parish of St. Giles’s by a statement 
that the wife of a poor man, named Edward Green, after being refused relief b 
the overseers, had died through want and unskilful medical treatment. Lord Chek 

deley interested himself in this case, and an immediate investigation was insti- 
tuted into the circumstances by the desire of the Poor-Law Commissioners. The 
following is an extract from the report of a committee of the board of directors, after 
a long and patient inquiry into all the facts :—~ 

* The evidence gives the melancholy history of a young couple who, within two 
years, were in the receipt of a weekly income of at least 40s.; the man earning from 
25s. to 26s., with constant employ from a regular and kind master, and his wife 
earning 15s. at waistcoat-making. Unhappily, the poor woman became addicted to 
excessive drinking, and gradually undermined a good constitution; and within two 
years died of a consumption, which, undoubtedly, from the evidence of the doctor 
and the husband, was superinduced by her intemperate habits. In order to indulge 
in this fatal propensity, she constantly pawned her husband’s property, and some- 
times even that of his landlord; and on one occasion her husband a | as much as 
15s. 9d. to redeem things pawned within a few days. The husband was also unfor- 
tunately addicted to the pernicious habit of gin-drinking; and in consequence of 
his intemperate mode of life, according to Mr. Samson’s (his late master) evidence, 
became gradually a worse workman—so much so, that, notwithstanding repeated 
my of the impending consequences, his master was obliged to discharge him. 
With the loss of regular employment he became unable to keep up his payments to 
his elub, and in six weeks afterwards was struck off the list of members. Edward 
Green, from these causes, was reduced to army work, at which he states he could 
not earn more than from 7s, to 8s. per week. He seems to have been so employed 
when he applied for (and received) medical assistance for his wife from St. Giles’s 
parish. At this time he knew that St. John’s, Westminster, was his parish, ac- 
cording to his own statement; and so lately as February, 1833, he and his family 
had been inmates of St. John’s workhouse.’ 
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wages, and without any family to support*. The question, there- 
fore, for the guardians, in this case, was one involving another of 
immense importance, namely, whether every person in the parish, 
although not receiving relief, could claim to have the expenses 
attending the funeral of his friends and relatives defrayed by the 
rate-payers. 

But we will not dispute the point. Let us grant that there 
may be cases of a too rigorous application of the new law. 
Doubtless, in every branch of public administration errors are 
committed, though in this branch they must be fewer than in 
most, seeing that where so many persons have taken so much 
pains to detect an error, they have never yet been able, as far as 
we have seen, to establish one. It does not follow that every 
case of hardship under the new law is an error. Laws cannot be 
made to suit individual cases. All laws produce hardship to 
somebody, and the best law is that which produces the least. 

What is the principle of the Poor-Law Bill’ It is that every 
person, in a state of destitution, shall receive relief, but not upon 
such terms as would render the condition of the pauper equally 
eligible with that of the independent labourer. Reverse this 
principle, and who would not be a pauper? Under the old sys- 
tem it was reversed, and the whole body of the working-classes 
would have been plunged into the gulf of pauperism, had that 
system continued. Why are the reduced members of the aristo- 
cracy anxious to get upon the State Pension List? Because it is 
pleasanter to live at the public expense than to make even a large 
fortune by a life of industry. The same answer applies to te 
case of the able-bodied pauper, who was better satisfied to receive 
2s. 6d. a week from the parish, and lead the life of a poacher, 
than to work under the eye of a farmer for fair wages. 

We have said that the principle of the Poor-Law Amendment 
Bill did not emanate from the Whigs. It would be more just to 
say that it originated with the philosopher and republican, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Let us hear his sentiments on this subject. His 





* The wages of this man and his wife appear to have averaged 15s. weekly, and 
during the harvest month the man alone could earn 20s. per week. The peculiarity 
of this case, however, is, that the overseer who complained of the cruelty of the 
guardian (Joseph Freemen), was the employer of the husband, and might himself 
(as any really human master would have done) have advanced the money on loan, 
without sending him to the relieving-officer for a coffin. 

+ We do not deny that boards of guardians may sometimes have interpreted too 
rigidly the regulations submitted to them by the Commissioners. One occurs to 
us in which the guardians refused to allow the expense of a pall for a coffin. The 
instructions of the Commissioners were, generally, that all unnecessary cost should 
be avoided at the funeral of a pauper, for in some parishes the expenses used to be 
enormous. The same board, however, might as well have refused the coffin as well 
as the pall, for both may be considered ‘unnecessary’ by those who wish to indulge 
in an illibera) interpretation. «eo 
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authority has some weight, for his equal as a reformer has seldom 
appeared in the world :— 


‘ For my own part, I am not so well satisfied of the goodness of the 
thing’ (the poor-law). ‘I am for doing good to the poor, but I differ in 
opinion about the means. I think the best way of doing good to the 
poor is not making them easy in poverty, but in leading or driving them 
out of it. In my youth I travelled much, and J observed in different 
countries that the more public provisions were made for the poor the 
less they provided for themselves, and of course became poorer; and, on 
the contrary, the less was done for them the more they did for them- 
selves, and became richer. The day you passed that Act you took away 
from before their eyes the greatest of all inducements to industry, fru- 
gality, and sobriety, by giving them a dependence on somewhat else than 
a careful accumulation during youth and health for support in age and 
sickness. Repeal that law, and more will be done for their happiness 
by exciting them to provide for themselves than could be done by divid- 
ing all your estates among them ” 


These were the views of Benjamin Franklin. The Poor-Law 
Amendment Bill does not propose to carry them out to their full 
extent. It does not rush into the opposite extreme of making no 
public provision for the poor. Let us consider by what means it 
attempts to effect the objects at which Franklin aimed, and which 
every friend of the working-clacses should keep in view. What 
test is employed to enable a relieving-oflicer, or a parish-officer, to 
distinguish a real from a pretended case of destitution? What 
plans have been pursued to put down begging, to relieve helpless 
misery, and stimulate the idle and improvident to form habits of 
industry and prudence, which were well nigh being entirely aban- 
doned in this country? How, in a word, is relief given so as to 
make the condition of the pauper less eligible than that of the 
independent labourer? The attempt seemed almost hopeless ; for, 
in many parts of the country, the wages of labour are so low that 
it was impossible to adopt in a workhouse a dietary which should 
give to the inmates food inferior in quantity or quality to that 
which supports the family of many a cottager. Notwithstanding 
the outcry that has been raised against some of the dietaries 
adopted by boards of guardians, it is a fact that the inmates of 
every workhouse in the kingdom really receive more solid food 
than the inhabitants of many cottages in Devonshire, and other 
agricultural districts, where 7s., 8s., and 10s. per week are the 
amount of the wages earned by a whole family. Moreover, in all 
the new workhouses the pauper is far better lodged, the rooms in 
which he lives are better lighted, ventilated, and cleaned, than in 
the cottage, and in winter he is warmed by more cheerful fires 
than the cottager can ever command at his own home. 
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Under the Poor-Law Amendment Bill everything is made to 
depend not upon the amount, but upon the manner of relief. 

Ist. Out-door relief is refused, excepting in extreme cases, to 
all but the old and infirm. 

2d. The able-bodied pauper is relieved on the condition that 
he shall work forthe bread he eats, and work (where alone expe- 
rience has shown his labour can be properly superintended by 
parochial officers) within the walls of a workhouse. 

And now let us inquire what there is of hardship or cruelty in 
these regulations. 

First, with respect to the aged paupers, it seems to be forgotten 
that under the old system the refuge for this class was commonly 
the workhouse; and that, when admitted, they were obliged to 
conform to the regulations of the house, and were not permitted to 
go out whenever it might please them, to spend the evening in a 
public-house or beer-shop. It is forgotten also that the separation 
of the sexes was necessarily enforced in nearly all the metropo- 
litan workhouses, before the Poor-Law Amendment Bill was even 
thought of. A moment’s reflection will show the impracticability 
of giving to every man and wife a private bedroom or sitting-room 
in a house crowded with 500 or 600 inmates. It is forgotten also 
that the dietaries of many of the old workhouses were of a much 
less generous character than those which have been adopted at the 
recommendation of the Poor-Law Commissioners. 

We like to be sure of our facts, and therefore have taken some 
trouble to procure decisive evidence on this subject. The following 
testimony hes been given us personally by Mr. Mantuan, master 
of the Saffron Hill workhouse, in the Holborn union :— 


‘Since this parish has been under the Poor-Law Commissioners, the 
expense of maintaining the same number of paupers in the house is 
much greater than formerly. When the guardians came into office 
several dietaries were submitted to them. They resolved to adopt the 
No. 1 dietary, which is much more liberal than that we had before used. 
We have now a great deal more cooking than we used to have. For- 
merly also it was not the custom to allow the paupers tea and sugar ; 
now, all the old people in the house, to the number of perhaps eighty, 
are allowed to have tea and sugar, and in these articles alone we spend 
2/. per week more than we expended before the union was formed.’ 

With respect also to the accommodation provided for the aged 
and infirm, in what are termed the new bastiles, as compared with 
the accommodation provided for the same class in the old work- 
houses, we have equally had an opportunity of proving the supe- 
riority of the new arrangements, and we have discovered that the 
very parishes which have been guilty of the grossest neglect of 
the old and afflicted are the loudest in their denunciations of the 
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cruelty and inhumanity of the Poor-Law Commissioners. We 
trust, for the honour of our kind, there is no other workhouse in 
the country in which the scenes we have witnessed in the parish 
workhouse of St. George the Martyr can meet with a parallel. 
We cannot yet call to mind, without a feeling of loathing, the 
spectacle which presented itself to our eyes when we were intro- 
duced into the ward No. 13 of this workhouse. It is a smail 
room, about twenty-five feet by twenty, containing seven double 
beds, and occupied by thirteen old and decrepid women. When 
we went into the room they were at dinner; and no adequate 
accommodation being provided to enable them to take their meals 
with some slight attention to personal comfort, the beds in the 
room were made to answer the purpose of tables and chairs, and 
the provisions in most cases were spread out upon the coverlids 
of the beds. In this room these poor creatures were, and we 
believe still are, compelled to spend the day and night. It was 
their sleeping-room, their work-room, the room in which they 
took their meals, and the only space afforded them for air and 
exercise. No wonder that under such management there should 
be in this house thirty-three persons on the sick-list—a larger 
proportion than we ever before met with in any other workhouse*. 
Had such a provision for age and misfortune been contemplated 
by the Poor-Law Commissioners, they would have deserved to be 
covered with universal odium. Compared with the workhouse of 
St. George the Martyr, the new workhouses, or bastiles, are 
palaces. And yet (it is not a little remarkable) this parish has been 
more conspicuous than any other, first in refusing to extend the 
workhouse accommodation, and next in calling public meetings, 
and preparing petitions to be presented by Mr. Daniel Whittle 
Harvey against the cruelty of the Poor-Law Amendment Bill}. 

The next point for consideration is the treatment of the able- 
bodied pauper. It is urged that the honest labourer, unable to 
procure employment, is entitled to relief on better conditions than 
that of entering the walls of a workhouse ; and the doctrine is laid 
down to which we have already alluded, that it is the duty of 
government to provide employment on public works for all who 
belong to this class. 

Before we decide upon this question, let us remember, Ist, 





* The number of sick in the workhouse of St. George in the East is but twenty 
nine, although the house contains twice the number of inmates there are in the 
workhouse of St. George the Martyr, Southwark. 

+ A petition was lately presented from Deptford to Lord John Russell, praying 
that the parish might not be incorporated into a union. On visiting the work- 
house the Assistant-Commissioner (we believe Mr. Mott) found the dietary for the 
children so disgracefully insufficient, that his first step was to order an allowance 
of double the quantity of bread the children had hitherto received. 
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That every man who declares himself unable to procure employ- 
ment is not invariably to be believed. 

2d. That a very small pittance, in the shape of out-door relief, 
has been found sufficient in a multitude of instances to demoralize 
the habits of the labourer, by enabling him to live in idleness 
without being reduced to absolute want. 

3d. That if a labourer be rendered certain of relief on terms the 
most agreeable to himself whenever he may be thrown out of 
employment, the strongest motive for economy in the management 
of his resources is taken away, and he becomes not only indif- 
ferent to the interests of his employer, but reckless of his own 
future lot. We knew, under the old system, an agricultural 
labourer who belonged at one time to a benefit society, and avow- 
edly left it because, as he stated, ‘the parish was his benefit 
society, and there was no reason he should belong to another.’ 

4th. That every shilling saved from the parish officer is so 
much given to the legitimate employers of labour to be expended 
in wages. 

5th. That before we set about finding employment for the 
labourer on public works, it is desirable to ascertain, by satisfac- 
tory evidence, what number of able-bodied labourers, thrown by 
the new system upon their own resources, have really failed in 
obtaining employment. 

It is calculated that the Poor-Law Amendment Bill has saved 
from the hands of parish functionaries, and caused to be legiti- 
mately expended in wages, not less than four millions sterlin 
more than would have been so expended, in the year 1836, had the 
old system continued in operation. This of itself would create 
a strong presumption that the able-bodied paupers, deprived 
of out-door relief, have not been absolutely plunged into utter des- 
titution. But, independently of this fact, there is the testimony of 
the whole country, that at no former period in the memory of man 
have the means of employment in all trades and among agricul- 
tural labourers been so universal as during the spring and sum- 
mer, and even the autumn, of the present year. This state of 
things is attributed by some persons to rail-roads, by others to an 
increase of the circulating medium, and to various other causes. 
But we have only to do with the fact. The fact is, unquestion- 
ably, that up to the present moment no pressing case of necessity 
has been made out for finding employment for able-bodied pau- 
pers on public works. 

It is said, the time may come in this country, and that it has 
already come in Ireland : let us then’ examine the preposition. 

Is it desirable, under any circumstances, for government to 
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employ able-bodied labourers on public works as a preventive of 
pauperism ? 

The prevailing doctrine on this subject has grown out of the 
habit of thought which we noticed at the commencement of this ar- 
ticle. Government is regarded as something quite distinct from the 
nation. The people of this country say, government must do this 
and that; but they never say, we, who constitute the only strength 
of government, must do this and that. Hence it does not strike the 
advocates of the line of policy we are now discussing, that, before 
government can expend money in wages, government must first 
take that money from those by whom it is already so expended. 
Government cannot create capital to be employed upon public 
works. The capital for such a purpose must be raised by tax- 
ation. Suppose the amount raised only to be a million per 
annum ; out then is the state of the case? Farmers, land- 
owners, and manufacturers are deprived of the power of employ- 
ing labour to the extent conferred by the possession of one million 
per annum, and that power is given to government. One class 
of labourers are deprived of employment in order that another 
class may be employed on public works, Now, whether is it 
better that the one million per annum should remain in the 
hands of farmers, landowners, and manufacturers, by whom it 
will be profitably employed in production, or placed in the hands 
of jobbing public functionaries, by whom the greater part is cer- 
tain to be uselessly and wastefully administered ? 

The case of Ireland will enable us to put the argument in a 
strong light. It is said the number of the destitute class there is 
2,300,000 persons; and government is called upon to find for 
them the means of employment. The other day a well-known 
and honest Radical, connected with one of the daily papers, said 
to us,—*‘ supposing two millions of able-bodied labourers in Ire- 
land out of work, what is there to prevent the government from 
employing them in making roads, constructing bridges, digging 
canals, or in effecting other similar objects? ‘The difficulty would 
lie in raising the money necessary for the purpose without taking 
it from the public. Two millions of labourers paid by govern- 
ment at the rate of 10s. per week would increase the burden of 
taxation by the addition of fifty-two millions sterling per annum ; 
and, after all, these fifty-two millions sterling could not be raised 
without reducing to beggary another two million of labourers, and 
then the question would be, whether they also must be found em- 
ployment upon public works. 

The capital of any country may be little or much, but it cannot 
be increased by merely transferring it from one set of functionaries 
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to another. Ifthe people are to be —_e by government, 
the money necessary for that purpose must first be raised from 
the people; and before this can be shewn to be a desirable mea- 
sure it must be proved that capital directed by government is 
likely to be more economically and profitably expended than it is 
now in the hands of the existing class of producers or employers 
of labour. 1f the capital of a farmer would be more productive 
in the hands of a government surveyor, let the surveyor take 
charge of the farm, if not, let the farmer grow his corn in his own 
way. Under the old administration of the poor-laws it happened 
very frequently that a farmer would contribute to the poor-rates 
an amount per annum equal to the wages of a dozen able-bodied 
labourers. Of the blessings of that system we have had some 
experience. No one will perhaps contend that £100 expended 
by parish officers was ever made to produce a return to the parish 
of even the smallest per-centage of profit. A penny a day used 
to be considered the actual value of the labour of an adult pauper 
on the roads. Is it quite certain that the result would be very 
different if for parish officers we were to substitute a corps of 
engineers, and place them under the direction of commissioners 
appointed by the Home Office ? 

‘To answer this question it would seem necessary only to look 
at the amount of the national debt. But let those who will not 
be satisfied without entering into details, inquire for themselves 
the cost of light-houses, bridges, docks, ships, roads, &c., under- 
taken by government, and compare them with the expense of 
those which have been the result of private enterprise. In every 
case it. is notorious that the sum disbursed has, from mismanage- 
ment, jobbing, peculation, and useless appointments, been at least 
double that which would have been required for the same object 
if effected by private speculation. In the army the colonels are 
allowed to charge a profit of from 15 to 25 per cent. upon all the 
clothing supplied to the troops, notwithstanding the late investiga- 
tion of a Committee of the House of Commons. Even under the 
contract system, corruption in its grossest form has often prevailed. 
And with regard to the amount of business transacted in a govern- 
ment office, it is a general rule that three clerks are always neces- 
sary where one only would be required in an attorney’s office or a 
merchant's counting-house. The offices of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sion and of the India House are the only exceptions, with which 
we are acquainted, where a large proportion of the officials seem 
to have anything to do beyond giving trouble to every person 
requiring information or other service at their hands. 

There are two effectual modes of impoverishing a nation: one 
is by collecting all the wealth that can possibly be wrung from 
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the people, and throwing it into the sea; the other is by giving 
it to government to expend in productive employments. The one 
mode is a little more rapid in its operation than the other, but 
both would invariably lead to the same evil result. Our conviction 
is so strong on this subject that we would say—treble the amount 
of the standing army ; repeal the Reform Bill; increase the pre- 
rogatives of the House of Lords; attempt any monstrosity rather 
than permit government to take the place of the existing pro- 
ducers, under the delusive idea that the resources of a country 
would be improved by such means. 

The utility of many public works which may originate or be 
facilitated by government is another and very different question. 
Steam-boats and packet-ships are required—let them be built on 
the soundest principles by persons who understand them, but not 
in government dock-yards, where the expense is invariably three 
times greater than that ofa private ship-builder. Bridges require 
to be erected, roads to be made, bogs to be drained, and it may be 
desirable that government should contribute towards these objects ; 
let the government contract for the work done with those who would 
do it cheapest and best, as the rail-road companies are doing at the 
present moment. We agree so far with the recommendation of 
the Irish Poor-Law Report, that we would strongly advise the 
making of roads, and the draining of bogs, in many parts of Ire- 
land where works of this kind are obviously required. ‘The reason 
why government should undertake them is, that although they 
would greatly improve the country, and cause it ultimately to be 
much better cultivated than at present, the immediate return to 
capital would not be sufficient to induce any private individuals to 
embark in the enterprise ; but, we must add, although the govern- 
ment might plan, the execution should be left to others. To com- 
mence such works merely with a view of employing a multitude 
of hands as hedgers and ditchers would be madness. And the 
money to be applied in every instance of the kind should be rather 
a surplus revenue, than money raised expressly by taxation for 
the purpose. As a remedy on a large scale for the poverty of 
Ireland, no plan would prove more utterly abortive. 

There is no more fertile source of evil than ignorant good inten- 
tion. Nations as well as individuals are perpetually mistaking 
the road to a good object, and over-estimating their power to be- 
nefit mankind, even when the right means are pursued. We who 
now write have erred on this head : let others profit by our mis- 
take. Not many years since, we witnessed and took an active 
part in an experiment commenced with a view of ascertaining how 
far it would be possible to improve the physical condition and 
moral habits of London artisans, by removing them from unwhole- 
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some apartments in crowded courts, into convenient and roomy 
cottages, surrounded with gardens, in the country. A freehold 
estate in Kent was purchased with this view. Cottages were 
built, and a number of families were removed from the metropo- 
lis to occupy them. The design was, not to convert London work- 
men into agricultural labourers, but to superadd to town employ- 
ments the agreeable labour and amusement of gardening. Each 
family was employed as before from the same manufactory in 
London, and each was furnished with half an acre of garden- 
ground, and with cottages of from four to six rooms. The rent 
charged for the cottages, including the land, was from 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. per week. These families were placed where milk cost 
a halfpenny per quart; potatoes ls. 6d. per bushel; and land 
enough being given them to keep a pig, besides supplying them- 
selves with vegetables, it was calculated that each family would 
be enabled to save at least 10s. 6d. per week, and would gradually 
accumulate furniture, crockery-ware, and other articles of domes- 
tic comfort. The experiment failed ; not so entirely as to cause 
the colony to be abandoned, for it lives and flourishes now; 
but it failed so far as te decide the question in our minds, of the 
inexpediency of attempting to carry out the principle of home 
colonization upon a large scale. What was the cause of the fail- 
ure? Not the want of money, energy, or will, on the part of those 
who directed the experiment, but moral energy was wanting on the 
part of those who were to be benefited. The more assistance was 
given them the more they required; and instead of saving, as was 
expected, and as each might have done, 10s. 6d. per week, they 
preferred to earn 10s. 6d. per week less than before, seeing that 
new they could support themselves from hand to mouth, as they 
had been wont to do, upon comparatively little. Connected with 
the experiment was an attempt to introduce several of the econo- 
mical methods of co-operation. A co-operative bakehouse was 
built, but no one succeeded for any length of time in making 
bread, which was approved of, except the baker. A co-operative 
storehouse was erected. Goods were purchased at first hand, and 
sold at asmall profit for their joint benefit. Some quarreled with 
the bacon that was bought; others with the cheese. The wives 
said there was not a sufficient choice, and they liked shopping 
better. Presently two shopkeepers of a neighbouring village, to 
ruin each other, began selling flour at 3d. per gallon under cost 
price, and the store was deserted. A co-operative washhouse was 
added, with a boiler, and every thing a laundry-maid would re- 
quire, but somehow the cottagers, for whose use it was more espe- 
cially designed, seemed to prefer their old stupid process in their 
own rooms, although the consequence was that a decent person 
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could scarcely enter them. One of this class made his cottage, 
through dirt, so intolerable a nuisance, that he was obliged to be 
expelled, a measure not effected without some difficulty. 

We call to mind, in writing, two families to whom the descrip 
tion we have given in no respect applies: they are cleanly in 
their habits, steady, prudent, industrious, saving ;—they were 
benefited by the change, and so remain. It will be asked, why 
not select men for your home colony exclusively of this class? 
Simply because these are not the men who most require to be 
benefited, nor are even always willing to accept your assistance. 
Compassion is excited by the destitute. The heads of these 
families had never allowed themselves to be destitute at any 
period of their lives. Nor are the prudent and industrious (what- 
ever may be thought to the contrary) often found among the 
destitute, even in old age. The poorest of the poor (speaking of 
the mass) are necessarily either the most ignorant, or the most 
improvident, or the most intemperate, or the class of criminals. 
All who do not belong to one or other of these classes (unless 
they have grown old) never sink, under the pressure of the 
heaviest misfortune, to the very bottom of the gulph of poverty, 
without an immediate rebound. Every plan formed for the 
relief of the destitute must proceed, if it be sound, upon this fact. 
Exceptions there will be, of course; but the mass of persons 
claiming relief will always consist of those whom it is most of 
all difficult to induce to help themselves. The conviction has 
not been sought, it has been forced upon us, that with the latter 
class it is necessary often to appear cruel in order to be reall 
kind. Christianity contains one doctrine which has been mec | 
overlooked and little understood, but one which is based upon 
the most profound knowledge of human nature. If we would 
act through, and not in supersession of, the energies of the human 
mind, we must not be forgetful of the rule—‘that to him that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance, but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.’ 

The only part of the experiment to which we have referred, 
which completely succeeded, was that which related to the im- 
provement of the children. The school produced the effects 
which it was anticipated must result from improved methods of 
mental cultivation: it demonstrated that there is, after all, no 
mode either more rapid or certain of improving the condition of 
the working classes of this country, than a sound system (not 
that of either Bell or Lancaster) of national education. Every 
great improvement in the physical state of the working classes 
must be preceded by a moral change. That is not the work of a 
day, although ,the Poor-Law Amendment Bill has worked the 
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greatest miracle of the kind that has ever been effected in this 
country. We are becoming utterly sceptical as to the compati- 
bility of industry and prudence with extreme distress; for we 
have been led to look more closely into the subject than many. 
We have ascertained that in London a little ragged urchin, in 
dirty weather (and there is always enough of it), never earns less 
than Is. per day in sweeping street-crossings. The boys who 
hold a gentleman’s horse when he aligits at the Bank of England 
frequently earn ls. Gd.; and we have found families of dealers in 
cats’ and dogs’ meat, although looking the picture of wretched- 
ness, realising a profit of from 2/. to 4/. per week by their trade 
or profession, so great is its prosperity at the present moment. 
Zngland is not the country in which an honest able-bodied man, 
with his wits about him, need be in danger of starvation*. 





* The following extract is from the evidence given by the late Thomas Walker, 
the magistrate, and author of the Original, when examined by Mr. Chadwick, under 
the Commission of Inquiry. The answers related to occurrences which took place 
upon the administration of relief strictly under the old law. ‘ Have no unpleasant 
consequences ever occurred from the adoption of your practice of refusing to in- 
terfere in behalf of paupers ?—TI fully expected that there would have been un- 
pl t ¢ q es, aud I was quite prepared to meet any case, on the ground 
that partial evil must sometimes be incurred to attain general good; but, to my 
great surprise, not a single untoward circumstance has occurred. There have been 
three or four alleged cases of starvation, but the answers given to them were 
triumphant. In one case, a coroner’s jury returned a verdict, that the deceased had 
died in consequence of having been refused sufficient relief by the parish officers 
of St. George in the East ; whereas it was proved that he had never applied to the 
parish officers of S!. George’s, and that he might have been received whenever he 
wished into the workhouse at Rotherhithe. He was brought before me as a 
vagrant; I have never seen so wretched an object : loathsome, fecble, and in the 
last extremity of disease. From my knowledge of the superior management of the 
medical department in the House of Correction, 1 thought it would be giving him 
the best chance to send him, under the Vagrant Act, to the hospital there: the 
commitment was necessarily, in form, a commitment to hard labour; but the 
medical officer is the judge as to the propriety of its enfurcement. This is a case 
which shows what credit is due to popular declamation. It was stated by a public 
man,—* Here, on the face of it, is a case of extreme cruelty. The defence to the 
charge—that the deceased died in consequence of the neglect of parish officers—is, 
that he died in the last stage of consumption; and the magistrate, admitting this 
fact, also admits that he committed him to hard labour in the House of Correction.” 
When, in truth, he was sent to the House of Correction that he might receive the 
best treatment. I have never known any case of starvation resulting from a 
refusal to give relief. The greater number of cases of starvation arise from extreme 
miserly habits, or from persons of extreme nervousness, who are unwilling to make 
application for relief, or leave their rooms. A woman in distress lives upon tea and 
bread and butter, and day after day gradually reduces the quantity, until she dies 
of inanition. I apprehend this is the course of these cases; but no system can 
provide against them. Domiciliary visits cannot be made to the houses of all per- 
sons who may be distressed ; and if such visits were made, the parties wou!d not 
acknowledge their suffering. I am not aware of any case in which a person who 
has sought parochial relief, or any beggar, ever died of starvation. Casualties 
occurring among the indigent or profligate are at all times liable to be represented 
as cases resulting from the —— of the proper authorities. Some time ago, in 
going round the parish of Whitechapel with the churchwardens, during service- 
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Neither, we believe, is Ireland ;—and we have a word or two 
say upon the exaggerations in the Report of the Irish Poor-Law 
Commissioners. We entirely disbelieve that there are 2,300,000 
persons destitute in Ireland. The calculation has been made 
upon data which might have led to the conclusion that there 
existed the same or a greater number of destitute persons in this 
country. ‘Two years ago there were in East Kent not less than 
1,000 able-bodied paupers, unable, according to their own account, 
to procure employment ; at present,in the whole twelve unions there 
are but 35. What would not have been the alarm if the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry for England had assumed the validity of ever 
claim for relief—summed up the total of such applications throug 
the country—added the number of the list of thieves and va- 
grants—and coloured the account with a few perfectly true cases 
of extreme want and wretchedness, found, and many may be 
found, among the cellars of St. Giles’s or Saffron-hill ? 

The first duty of a commissioner of inquiry is to distinguish 
real from apparent destitution. This was difficult in England 
under the att poor-law system, but it is still more difficult in 
Ireland, under what is infinitely worse—a voluntary system of 
poor-laws. In England the labourer claimed relief as a right, 





time, we entered an old building in Rosemary-lane, for which there was no owner: 
the stairs were so dark and ruinous, that, though it was mid-day, we were obli 

to have a candle to enable us to go up them. The first floor was the receptacle of 
every description of filth. We entered one room in which we found two half-naked 
dirty children, their mother lay in one corner on some rey | straw covered only with 
a sack. There was no furniture, or any other articles in the place, except a faggot 
of wood, and a few broken plates, a basket of skate, and some sprats strewed on the 
floor. This woman was a fish-hawker, a business by which, in all probability, she 
gained enough to have made her extremely comfortable; but she preferred an al- 
ternation of great privation and profligate enjoyment. Had she accidentally died 
in this state, here would have been a scene of misery and a case of excitement for 
the philanthropists. In our district there are other premises uuder similar circum- 
stances, all of which are tenanted by persons of the very lowest grade; and it is 
surprising, considering the state in which they live, that unaccountable deaths, 
having the semblance of starvation, do not take place amongst them. From what 
I have observed of these places, I am fully convinced, that if shambles were built 
on any spot, and all who chose were allowed to occupy them, they would soon be 
occupied by a race lower than any yet known. I have often said, that if empty 
casks were placed along the streets of Whitechapel, in a few days each of them 
would have a tenant, and these tenants would keep up their kind and prey upon 
the rest of the community. I am sure that if such facilities were offered, there is 
no conceivable degradation to which portions of the species might not be reduced. 
Allow these tub-men no education, and you would have so many savages living in 
the midst of civilization. Wherever there are empty houses which are not secured, 
they are soon tenanted by wretched objects ; and these tenants continue so long as 
there is a harbour for them. Parish ais and others come to me to aid them in 


clearing such places: | tell the police and the parish that there is no use in their 
watching these places; that they must board them up, if they would get rid of the 
occupants. If they will give the accommcdation, they will get the occupants. If 
you will have marshes and stagnant waters, you will there have suitable animals ; 
and the only way of getting rid of them is by draining the marshes.’ 
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and was not very anxious to avoid showing that he could do 
without it if he thought proper ; in Ireland he claims it as a boon, 
and his tale, therefore, is better told. ; 

In Ireland misery is a trade. The best ony class of labourers 
are the beggars, and therefore every man who is not restrained by 
a sense of degradation becomes a beggar, or sends out his wife 
and children to beg. Even the most enterprising and industrions 
class—those who visit England in harvest-time—beg their way 
back: the sovereigns they have earned being carefully sewed up 
in the lining of their jackets, or sent home by a friend. The 
curse of Ireland has been repeated confiscations of property, 
spoliation, and a long course of misgovernment, which have pre- 
vented the gradual formation of a middle class. But an evil 
only second to that is mendicity. Begging is to the Irish peasant 
what the parish was to the English labourer—an apparently in- 
exhaustible source of supply; and a spirit of recklessness and 
improvidence has been the result alike in both cases. 

We had no conception of the extent to which this evil pre- 
vailed till we visited Ireland in the summer of 1834, and had 
opportunities of testing the truth of some of the tales we had 
heard. Wetravelled in company with an army-contractor, who, 
with large orders in his pocket, was anxious to leave them in any 
part of Treland where they could be executed with greater 
promptness and cheapness than at home. Among other places 
that we visited with him was the town of Cove, situated on the 
cove or harbour of Cork. Cove is a small town, rising, like the 
city of Algiers, on the side of a precipitous hill, commanding a 
view of one of the finest harbours in the world, which appears 
like a lake studded with islands, and surrounded with mountains. 
A more lovely spot does not exist; and the ships of war lying in 
the harbour, the islands dotted with government buildings, the 
distant headlands, and the waves rippling and sparkling, made an 
impression upon us which we shall never forget. Cove is chiefly 
inhabited by journeymen shoemakers, and one object of the con- 
tractor was to get manufactured for government 20,000 pairs of 
shoes, which he despaired of completing within the time required 
in the town of Northampton or Wellingborough. He found to 
his surprise, first, that notwithstanding the poverty of the pea- 
santry, the wages of labour were higher here for the same kind of 
work than in either Staffordshire or Northamptonshire ; and next, 
that the same quantity of work could not be obtained as in Eng- 
land from the labour of an equal number of men. The following 
is the account of the moral state of the journeymen of Cove, which 
we heard given by several master-manufacturers, and it is nearly 
in their own words :— 
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‘Sir, you can have no idea of the trouble we have with our 
people here. If you were to visit their cabins you would find 
them lying on the floor with their pigs, clothed in rags, and appa- 
rently in such a state of wretchedness, that they would be glad of 
any opportunity to earn a mouthful of bread. It cannot be said 
that they live—they merely exist ; and yet these very men, when 
we are praying for their work, will not come near the shop from 
Saturday night till Thursday morning. All the rest of the week 
you will find them at wakes or fairs, or at a fight, or spending 
their money in whiskey, and not till it is all quite gone do we see 
them again.’ 

On leaving Cove, we travelled towards the north of Ireland. In 
the south we were everywhere forcibly struck with the appearances 
of careless cultivation and the neglected state of the fences. 
Scarcely a field that would keep in a sheep or a cow; scarcely a 
meadow that was not so foul as to be almost unfit for pasturage. 
This was easily explained: the cultivators had in no case any per- 
manent interest in the soil. We saw no freeholders farming their 
own land ; no farmers with long leases on moderate terms, inde- 
pendent of the power of landlords. Further North, appearances 
were better, but the multitude of beggars everywhere was the 
circumstance which the most forcibly arrested our attention. 
Wherever the car or coach stopped it was beset by swarms, whose 
importunities never ceased until every passenger had bestowed 
something. In Kilkenny, where we slept a night, the passage of 
the door of the hotel was so crowded with beggars that it was 
with considerable difficulty we forced our way out to the coach, 
We had no faith in the distress of the beggars : there were indeed 
the sick and the maimed, but there were also those who had good 
flesh on their bones, who were strong and hearty, and had nothing 
of the appearance of misery about them but the rags which were 
necessary to their clothing. The explanation was a very simple 
one. We observed that every passenger gave something. There 
are no such almsgiving people as those of poor Catholic countries, 
and consequently there are no countries in which alms are so fre- 
quently ieended. In the journey from Carlow to Dublin we 
met with a remarkable instance of the indifference with which, in 
Ireland, persons, who move comparatively in a superior sphere, 
will assume the trade of begging. We had been wearied with the 
importunities of one man to give him relief, and yielded at last to 
his request. We should add, perhaps, that he hung on the step 
of the coach for several miles, and took a more effectual road to 
our hearts than other beggars, by singing. We were afterwards 
informed that old Jack (the name of this beggar) was well known 
on the road, and was far from being really in want. He did not 
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live in that part of the country, but possessed a little property 
there, which he was in the habit of letting to other people : when 
he came to receive his rent he always made the road pay the ex- 
pense of his journey. 

We are not contending that there is no misery in Ireland, or 
that it is not often of tie severest kind. But let us remember 
that our standard of comfort for a cottager is not that of the 
Irish peasant. Because we see him in a mud-hovel, with onl 
rags to cover him, and sending out his wife and children to beg 
by the road-side, it does not follow that he is altogether wretched. 
It is rarely you will find him with the same haggard and care- 
worn expression of countenance that may often be observed among 
large classes of the Scotch and English. The Irish peasant is in 
a state to which he has always been accustomed. What appear 
to us privations are not privations to him; and having known no 
other state from infancy, the desire of bettering his condition is 
but weak within, compared with the feeling which burns in the 
breasts of a large portion of our own population. 

We shall not forget the shudder with which we regarded the 
cabins which form the outskirts and a large part of the town of 
Callum. Mud-hovels without windows, without chimneys, with- 
out even an opening of any kind to admit the light but the door. 
Yet out of these came tumbling, as the coach passed, pigs and 
children in the finest possible condition, and giving proof, by their 
lungs, that they were in the furthest possible state from dying 
with inanition. 

We dislike mud-cabins, but we can imagine there are persons 
who regard them with fondness, as their home. And we do not 
believe that the happiness of those who have grown old in filth 
and smoke would be promoted by removing them to new, glazed 
cottages, with boarded floors. Nay, we knew even in Kent an in- 
stance to the contrary. An old man, who died last year, in the 
parish of Stansted, 80 years of age, never lived in anything but a _ 
mud cabin, and would dwell in no other. It was one of the worst “fl 
of the kind we ever saw, even in Ireland. It was formed of sods ) 
of turf, piled one upon another, in the shape of an Esquimaux 
hut. Its length was sufficient to enable him to lie down, but its 
height not such as to allow him to stand in it upright. A heavy 
shower of rain, or a gust of wind would often blow down his frail 
habitation. Then he built it again. This man was not a pious 
recluse: he had been addicted to poaching, and was at last em- & 
ployed as a sort of gamekeeper at large, to keep other poachers 
away. Noentreaties would induce him to live like other men, 
but when he was taken ill, he was removed by force and placed in 
a cottage, where in a few days he died. 

Vou. IV. & XXVI. No. II. 2D 
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And now what is the conclusion at which we arrive? Is the 
moral and intellectual state of the destitute classes such, that if a 
pension of £20 could be given to every family throughout the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, from the mines of 
El Dorado, without costing the public a em? we could honestly 
advise it to be done? No; we unhesitatingly answer no. We 
want no pauperizing expedients. We want measures that will 
call into action the moral energies of a people, and that object is 
not to be attained by charity, whether it comes in the shape of 
parochial relief, or of almsgiving. 

And yet we advocate a poor-law for Ireland. No poor-rate that 
could be possibly raised in that country would press so heavily on 
the most industrious portion of that population as the burden 
which now weighs them down, of supporting hordes of travelling 
vagrants. We would introduce into Ireland the principle of the 
English Poor-Law Amendment Bill, but withholding entirely out- 
door relief. That Bill would at once put down mendicity, pro- 
vide an asylum for the aged and infirm, and enable the deserving 
able-bodied to find a refuge in a season of calamity till the storm 
had passed. 

The difficulty would seem to be, establishing a workhouse die- 
tary which should be, not to say low, but even nearly so low as 
that of the peasantry. The white bread, meat, soup, tea, and 
sugar, given to the English pauper, are luxuries unknown to an 
Irishman, and which he would go a pilgrimage to procure. What 
is to prevent the whole population from throwing themselves into 
workhouses, or houses of industry, if erected? Not certainly the 
dietary, whether good or bad, but the strictness of the discipline 
to be observed. Break down that one only barrier, as some of our 
Radical brethren would have us—give full liberty of ingress and 
egress, and who would not live in a workhouse? Who would not 
ike to leave work when he was tired and wanted a stroll in the 
fields, and to come back when hungry, to eat a good dinner at the 
public expense. Add to this liberty the convenience of a comfort- 
able private apartment for a wife and family, and the tradesmen of 
Cheapside would shut up their shops, and take furnished lodgings 
at the expense of the parish. 

In these establishments relief may be given, but it must be earned, 
and under a vigilant and efficient superintendence. With strictness 
of workhouse discipline, poor-law relief may be extended to Ireland 
without producing any but the most salutary effects. Those who 
are really starving will not object to the regulations by which they 


are fed. Those who have other resources, and like better to be 
their own masters (and such would be found to constitute the 
mass), would keep out; and as it has proved in the case of 
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English paupers, so it will prove in the case of Irish destitution, 
the number for whom it is really necessary the public should pro- 
vide will be reduced comparatively to a fraction. 

Beyond this we advocate, both for England and Ireland, the ne- 
cessity of a national provision for the moral and industrial train- 
ing of the young. In the old we cannot hope for much improve- 
ment. But the new generation springing up might be modelled 
to our will. Schools are wanted ; but not such as are now spread- 
ing over the country, to teach a little reading and writing, as if 
that embraced the whole business of life, and the whole duty of man. 
Schools in which both boys and girls should learn to employ their 
heads and hands, in which they should be taught practically the 
use of various tools, and in which such general information should 
be imparted relating to different branches of industry, and the 
resources of other countries and their own, as would enable them 
to begin to mount the up-hill path they would have to climb in 
after-life with a heart full of hope, and with a spirit of energy and 
intelligence which no difficulties would overcome. But of this on 
another occasion. 

We commenced by alluding to the part taken by a large 
portion of the Radical press in this matter, and will end as we 


began. 

We desire on all occasions to identify ourselves with the cause 
of the people. The Lords have their prerogatives ; the rich have 
their wealth; they need not aid from us. But the working 
classes, struggling to raise themselves to a higher position in the 
social scale, are entitled to our sympathy; and the poor man’s 
press, which marks the progress of that struggle, and the blunder- 
ing and devious paths taken by the operatives to arrive at their 
object, is, to our eyes, an object of much greater interest than even 
journals conducted with all the ability of the Spectator and Ex- 
aminer. It is therefore with feelings of humiliation and sorrow 
that we perceive the honest zeal of one, and the fervid eloquence 
of another, of the journals addressing themselves chiefly to the 
working classes, devoted to the propagation of the doctrine that it 
is the right of the poor man to be dependent for subsistence upon 
a universal poor-rate, rather than upon the untaxed capital of his 
employer. And what, if it be his right? What, if every shilling 
of the four millions saved by the Poor-Law Bill, were a property 
to which the title of the poor man was as good as that of free- 
holders to their estates? Let it pass. Are the people so fallen, and 
so destitute of leaders having in their veins the spirit which used 
to be considered characteristic of Englishmen, that there are none 
to tell them it is better to trust to dic lations of their own hands for 
bread, and to their own providence for a provision 4 - age, 
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than to the wealth wrung with difficulty from the reluctant grasp 
of its present possessors? Operatives of England, if any echo of 
our voice should reach you through these pages, spurn the de- 
grading counsel of your present leaders. Be not tempted to look 
with rs i eyes upon the spoil of the Egyptians—not even though 
it should appear, as by a righteous retribution, ready to be delivered 
into your hands. Touch it not; it is the accursed thing. The 
gold that you have not earned will eat as a canker into your soul. 
The sight of your pauperized old age, though faring not as La- 
zarus, But as Dives, ‘sumptuously every day,’ will wither up the 
energies of your children. And listen now to the libels pronounced 
upon you by the very persons claiming to be your only real 
friends. They insist upon your right to the aid of public charity 
(and a poor-rate is but a part of the machinery of compulsory 
almsgiving) on one of two grounds: either that you are the 
slaves of intemperance and improvidence, and if so, you deserve 
to suffer; or that you are frequently plunged into distress through 
the pressure of unavoidable misfortunes. Let us take the latter 
ease. Your leaders then tell the world that, although there are 
among you trade-societies capable of supporting thousands and 
tens of thousands out of work for months together during a strike, 
you are not capable of forming benefit-societies for sickness and 
old age; that you have no corner at your fire-side for a widowed 
mother—no half-loaf to divide with a broken-down shopmate— 
no shilling saved ready as a subscription for his coffin—no sym- 
pathy for his orphan child ; to save him from becoming a thief you 
would not teach him your own trade. You think the workhouse 
—gamaaaa chosen from among the paupers, is good enough for 
im. 

And is it indeed so? Then away for ever with the delusion 
that you are fitted to enjoy the right of universal suffrage, or that 
for you it is necessary that the elective franchise of the Reform 
Bill should be extended. Be paupers if you will, but clamour 
not for the rights of freedom. Liberty turns with contempt from 
those who eat the bread of dependence with delight, and hug the 
chains of their disgraceful bondage. Morally, as well as_politi- 
cally, and whether as regards the interests of individuals or the 
regeneration of nations, the maxim deserving of universal adop- 
tion is that of the society which overturned the throne of Charles 
the ‘Tenth. 

* Aide-toi, et le Ciel t’aidera.’ 
W. E. H. 





P.S.—Since the above was written, we have been favoured with 
a copy of a correspondence between Mr. Hume and one of his 
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constituents. The sentiments of the honourable member for Mid- 
dlesex so fully coincide with our own, and the manly and fearless 
tone he has assumed appears to us so deserving of imitation in 
other quarters, that we need offer no apology for submitting the 
correspondence to our readers. 


* 15, Kensington Gore, 3d September, 1836. 

* Sir, 

‘ As one of your constituents I crave permission to address to you 
a few observations on a subject, not only of vital importance as regards 
the cause of justice and humanity, but as also involving the fate of a 
large portion of our less fortunate and unhappy fellow-beings. In refer- 
ence, Sir, to your public conduct, I must, in common with every well- 
wisher of his country, admit, that you have ever been the strenuous, 
consistent, and undaunted opposer of those flagrant and glaring abuses 
which the inquiring spirit of the age has brought to public notice and 
condemnation. Your able and energetic advocacy of reform in our 
existing institutions claims, and I am sure obtains for you, the unqua- 
lified admiration and gratitude of every independent unprejudiced mind. 
In thus, Sir, expressing my approbation of the principles and policy that 
guides your parliamentary conduct, and thanking you for your merito- 
rious services, I feel impelled by -a sense of duty to express my deep 
surprise and regret that you should have patronized and voted for that 
most cruel, arbitrary, and anti-Christian Bill, styled the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act, the enactments of which are so abhorrent to the 
feelings and sympathies of every humane disposition, that I must believe 
you were, at the time it passed the House of Commons, either ignorant 
of its details, or led into an erroneous calculation as to its depressive and 
deplorable operation. 

‘Sir, you cannot but be sensible that the voice of the country is raised 
in execration of this most unjust and tyrannical law; the numerous 
meetings throughout England affords powerful and undeniable evidence 
of the fact. I would particularly call your attention to the speeches 
delivered at the recent meeting at Southwark ; the admirable address of 
Mr. Harvey developed in an eloquent and feeling manner the dreadful 
working of the Bill, as well as conveyed the sentiments of the nation at 
large. Sir, when I reflect on the prompt ability, energy, and unwearied 
devotion with which, during a long series of years, you have exerted 
yourself to put down tyranny, promote improvement, and advance the 
happiness of your species, as well as your benevolent zeal in redressing 
the wrongs of the helpless injured, I am at a loss to conceive how a Bill 
that outrages every feeling of humanity could have received the support 
of one whose name is associated with every beneficent and liberal mea-~ 
sure. Your noble efforts for the suppression of Orange Lodges, and 
restricting the pernicious privileges of the House of Lords, so inimical 
to the interests and liberties of the people, merits in a special manner 
the thanks of your constituents. 

* Believing, Sir, that the course you have pursued, in reference to this 
fatal Bill, was dictated by a conscientious though mistaken view of the 
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subject, I have earnestly to entreat that, on the re-assembling of Par- 
liament, you will do all in your power to obtain, if not the repeal, at 
least such a modification of the Bill as will render it consonant to the 
feelings and wishes of the enlightened age in which we live: this course, 
Sir, I trust you will adopt, no less for the sake of your own public chr 
racter than for that of the thousands who are groaning under its ho- 
rible infliction. Your own liberal and enlightened mind will, I hope, 
point out to you the necessity of retracing your steps, and thus avert 
from your country the great loss it would suffer by your invaluable ser- 
vices being withdrawn from the House of Commons ; and however much 
I should lament your exclusion, I certainly will not vote for your re- 
election, unless favoured with a line from you informing me whether I 
may calculate on your doing pe best to remove from the country the 
reproach of permitting this infernal Bill to remain on the statute-book— 
a Bill alike disgraceful to the ministry that brought it forward, and to 
those who assisted in carrying it through Parliament. Having obtruded 
thus much, I have only to say, in conclusion, that I hope you will wipe 
from your fame the dark blot that now sullies it, and not hazard the 
reputation of a useful and honourable life. 
* I am, Sir, 
* With the greatest respect and esteem, 
* Your sincere well-wisher, 
* To J. Hume Esq., Bryanston Square.’ *C. Crarke.’ 


* Bryanston Square, September 8, 1836. 

* Sir, 

‘On my return to town, I received your Letter of the 3d, com- 
plaining of my having voted for the Poor-Law Amendment Bill, and 
that you should not again vote for me to be the representative for 
Middlesex. 

* You very properly consider that Act ‘‘as involving a large portion 
of our less fortunate and unhappy brethren, and vital and important as 
regards the cause of justice and Sonesta” 

* I took at first, and still take the same view of the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Bill as you do, and after two years’ experience, and I may add, of 
great attention to the operation of that Bill, and to the results from it. 
I am anxious to inform you that my expectations of the beneficial effects 
of that Bill have been fully realized as far as the trial has yet been 
made. 

‘I have for nearly thirty years devoted my time and fortune to pro- 
mote measures of reform in Church and State, such as appeared to me 
best calculated to promote the happiness of the many by producing cheap 
and good government ; and of all the classes in the community the poorer 
and less fortunate classes have been the object of my most anxious atten- 
tion and solicitude. 

* My efforts have been uniformly directed to improve the moral and 
religious feeling of the poor, and at the same time to promote their 
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comfort and happiness, and after much consideration, and a review of 
the situation of the working-classes in England and in other countries, 
my honest and matured conviction was, and still is, that the reforms to 
be effected (and which are now taking place) under the wise adminis 
tration of the Poor-Law Bill, were amongst the best that could be 
adopted to improve the condition of the poor. 

‘I do not allege that no cases of hardship, or perhaps even of cruelty, 
may have happened under the hasty or injudicious execution of the 
Poor-Law Bill. But I do allege that more real good has been already 
done to the mass of the poor, wherever the Bill has been fairly tried and 
has come into operation, than has been during the thirty years of my 
public life effected by any, or perhaps by all the Acts of Parliament 
that have been passed “ for bettering the condition of the poor.” 

‘ There is no reason why I should have supported the Poor-Law Bill, 
and have advocated its introduction, year after year, before it was intro- 
duced, if I did not think it a really good Bill. 

‘Every act of my public life has been directed against the tyranny 
and oppression of the few, and to promote the greatest degree of happi- 
ness amongst the many, and why should you be so uncharitable as to 
accuse me of a wish to oppress or injure the poor by supporting the 
Poor-Law Bill. 

‘ As we differ in opinion on this important subject, I trust you may, 
if you will make yourself as well acquainted with the condition of the 
poor before the passing of the Bill, with the state of servile degradation 
and of misery to which they were reduced by the operation of the poor- 
laws, and with the effects which have already been produced under the 
Poor-Law Bill, as I am, you may alter that opinion, and be one of my 
most ardent and honest supporters at the next election. 

‘I am always anxious to bring conviction to the minds of those per- 
sons who differ with me by stating to them the truth, and by laying 
before them the real causes of the misery of the poor, to induce them 
to join me in removing the causes and in promoting the permanent 
happiness of that numerous and important class of the community. I 
consider the Act for correcting the abuses of the poor-laws as the very 
best measure passed by the reforming ministers, and likely to be pro- 
ductive of more real improvement on the condition of the poor than 
all other measures that have béen passed by Parliament in the same 
period put together. 

‘ Other measures are the means for improvement, but the Poor-Law 
Bill itself, if carried into effect, produces the beneficial change, and 
does the required good. In addition to that we want a system of Edu- 
cation so general, that every child of four or five years of age shall be 
taught to read, to think, and to be qualified, as they grow up, to know 
their rights and importance in society, that they may be enabled to per- 
form the duties of their station, which in their present state of ignorance 
and demoralization they are incapable of. 

‘ The advantages from the Poor-Law Bill will not be limited to the 
poor ; all classes in the community will benefit by the healthy change 
that will be produced by the Poor-Law Bill. 
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* I only ask you to read the two kooks I send to you with this letter, 
and then let me hear from you what your opinions are on the subject. 
I trust they will agree with those I entertain, and that you may then te 
the means of removing from the minds of others all such scruples, as 
you now entertain, of the advantage of the Poor-Law Bill. I feel 
confident of that being the result if you will give a careful perusal and 
consideration of the books I send. One of these books details the state 
in which the poor man was brought to in many parts of the country 
under the. demoralizing effects of the poor-laws. The other book states 
what important changes have been already produced under the Poor- 
Law Bill. I repeat my request,—Read carefully, reflect maturely, and 
then let me have your candid opinion on that most important subject. 


(Signed) ‘Josern Hume. 
* To Mr. C. Clarke, 15, Kensington Gore.’ 
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MEMOIRS OF MIRABEAU. 


Mémoires biographiques, littéraires, et politiques, de Mirabean ; 
écrits par lui-méme, par son Pére, son Onele, et son Fils 
Adoptif (Memoirs, biographical, literary, and political, of 
Mirabeau: written by himself, Ly his Father, his Uncle, and 
his Adopted Son). 8 vols. Svo. Paris, 1834-36. 


PROVERB says, ‘The house that is a-building looks not 

as the house that is built.’ Environed with rubbish and 
mortar-heaps, with scaffold-poles, hodmen, dust-clouds, some rudi- 
ments only of the thing that is to be, can, to the most observant, 
disclose themselves through the mean tumult of the thing that 
hitherto is. How true is this same with regard to all works and 
facts whatsoever in our world ; emphatically true in regard to 
the highest fact and work which our world witnesses,—the Life of 
what we call an Original Man. Such a man is one not made 
altogether by the common pattern; one whose phases and goings 
forth cannot be prophecied of, even approximately; though, in- 
deed, by their very newness and strangeness they most of all pro- 
voke ae. A man of this kind, while he lives on earth, is 
‘unfolding himself out of nothing into something,’ surely under 


very complex conditions: he is drawing continually towards him, 
in continual succession and variation, the materials of his struc- 
ture, nay, his very plan of it, from the whole realm of accident, 
you may say, and from the whole realm of free-will : he is budld- 
ing his life together in this mamer; a guess and a problem as 
yet, not to others only but to himself. Hence such criticism 
by the bystanders ; loud no-knowledge, loud misknowledge ! It is 
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like the opening of the Fisherman’s Casket in the Arabian Tale, 
this beginning and growing-up of a life: vague smoke wavering 
hither and thither; some Radios of a Genie looming a 
of the ultimate share of which no fisherman or man can judge. 
And yet, as we say, men do judge, and pass provisional sentence, 
being forced to it; you can predict with what accuracy! ‘* Look 
at the audience in a theatre,’ says one: ‘the life of a man is 
there compressed within five hours’ duration; is transacted on an 
open stage, with lighted lamps, and what the fittest words and 
art of genius can do to make the spirit of it clear; yet listen, when 
the curtain falls, what a discerning public will say of that ! And 
now, if the drama extended over three-score and ten years; and 
were enacted, not with a view to clearness, but rather indeed with 
a view to concealment, often in the deepest attainable involution 
of obscurity; and your discerning public, occupied otherwise, 
cast its eye on the business now here for a moment, and then 
there for a moment?’ Woe to him, answer we, who has no court 
of appeal against the world’s judgment! He is a doomed man: 
doomed by conviction to hard penalties ; — purchasing ac- 
quittal (too probably) by a still .harder penalty, that of being 
a triviality, superficiality, self-advertiser, and partial or total 
quack, which is the hardest penalty of all. 

But suppose farther, that the man, as we said, was an original 
man ; that his life-drama would not and could not be measured 
by the three unities alone, but partly by a rule of its own too: 
still farther, that the transactions he had mingled in were great 
and world-dividing; that of all his judges there were not one 
who had not something to love him for unduly, to hate him for 
unduly! Alas! is it not precisely in this case, where the whole 
world is promptest to judge, that the whole world is likeliest to 
be wrong ; natural opacity being so doubly and trebly darkened 
by accidental difficulty and perversion? ‘The crabbed moralist 
had some show of reason who said: ‘To judge of an original 
contemporary man, you must, in general, reverse the world’s 
judgment about him; the world is not only wrong on that mat- 
ter, but cannot on any such matter be right.’ 

One comfort is that the world is ever working itself righter and 
righter on such matters ; that a continual revisal and rectification 
of the world’s first judgment on them is inevitably going on. For, 
after all, the world loves its original men, and can in no wise for- 
get them; not till after a long while ; sometimes not till after 
thousands of years. Forgetting them, what, indeed, should it 
remember? ‘The world’s wealth is its original men; by these 
and their works it is a world and not a waste: the memory and 
record of what MEN it bore—this is the sum of its strength, its 
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sacred ‘property for ever,’ whereby it upholds itself, and steers 
forward, better or worse, through the yet undiscovered deep of 
Time. All knowledge, all art, all beautiful or precious posses- 
sion of existence, is, in the long run, this, or connected with this. 
Science itself, is it not, under one of its most interesting aspects, 
Biography ; is it not the Record of the Work which an original 
man, still named by us, or not now named, was blessed by the 
heavens todo? That Sphere-and-cylinder is the monument and 
abbreviated history of the man Archimedes; not to be forgotten, 
proves’. till the world itself vanish. Of Poets, and what they 

ave done, and how the world loves them, let us, in these days, 
very singular in respect of that Art, say nothing, or next to nothing. 
The greatest modern of the poetic guild has already said: « Nay, 
if thou wilt have it, who but the poet first formed gods for us, 
brought them down tous, raised us up to them ?’ 

Another remark, on a lower scale, not unworthy of notice, is by 
Jean Paul: that, ‘as in art, so in conduct, or what we call 
morals, before there can be an Aristotle, with his critical canons, 
there must be a Homer, many Homers with their heroic perform- 
ances.’ In plainer words, the original man is the true creator (or 
call him revealer) of Morals too: it is from his example that pre- 
cepts enough are derived, and written down in books and systems : 
he properly is the Thing; all that follows after is but talk about 
the thing, better or worse interpretation of it, more or less weari- 
some and ineffectual discourse of logic on it. A remark, this of 
Jean Paul’s, which, well meditated, may seem one of the most 
pregnant lately written on these matters. If any man had the 
ambition of building a new system of morals (not a promising 
enterprise, at this time of day), there is no remark known 
to us which might better serve him as a chief corner-stone, 
whereon to found. and to build, high enough, nothing doubting ; 
—high, for instance, as the Christian Gospel itself. And to 
whatever other heights man’s destiny may yet carry him! Con- 
sider whether it was not, from the first, by example, or say rather 
by human exemplars, and such reverent imitation or abhorrent 
aversion and avoidance as these gave rise to, that man’s duties 
were made indubitable to him? Also, if it is not yet, in these 
last days, by very much the same means (example, precept, pro- 
hibition, ‘force of public opinion, and other forcings and in- 
ducings), that the like result is brought about; and, from the 
Woolsack down to the Treadmill, from Almack’s to Chalk Farm 
and the west-end of Newgate, the incongruous whirlpool of life is 
forced and induced to whirl with some attempt at regularity ? 
The two Mosaic Tables were of simple limited stone; no logic 
appended to them: we, in our days, are privileged with Logic— 
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Systems of Morals, Professors of Moral Philosophy, Theories of 
Moral Sentiment, Utilities, Sympathies, Moral Senses, not a few ; 
useful for those that feel comfort in them. But to the observant 
eye, is it not still plain that the rule of man’s life rests not very 
steadily on logic (rather carries logic unsteadily resting on ét, as 
an excuse, an exposition, or ornamental solacement to oneself and 
others) ; that ever, as of old, the thing a man will do is the thing 
he feels commanded to do: of which command, again, the origin 
and reasonableness remains often as good as indemonstrable by 
logic ; and, indeed, lies mainly in this, that it has been demon- 
strated otherwise and better by experiment; namely, that an 
experimental (what we name original) man has already done it, 
and we have seen it to be good and reasonable, and now know it 
to be so once and for evermore ?—Enough of this. 


He were a sanguine individual surely that should turn to the 
French Revolution for new rules of conduct, and creators or ex- 
emplars of morality,—except, indeed, exemplars of the gibbetted, 
in-terrorem sort. A greater work, it is often said, was never done 
in the world’s history by men so small. Twenty-five millions 
(say these severe critics) are hurled forth out of all their old 
habitudes, arrangements, harnessings, and garnitures, into the 
new, quite void arena and career of Sansculottism ; there to show 
what originality is in them. Fanfaronading and gesticulation, 
vehemence, effervescence, heroic desperation, they do show in 
abundance ; but of what one can call originality, invention, na- 
tural stuff or character, amazingly little. Their heroic despera- 
tion, such as it was, we will honour and even venerate, as a new 
document (call it rather a renewal of that primeval ineffaceable 
document and charter) of the manhood of man. But, for the rest, 
there were Federations; there were Festivals of Fraternity, ‘ the 
Statue of Nature pouring water from her two mammelles, and 
the august Deputies all drinking of it from the same iron saucer : 
Weights and Measures were attempted to be changed ; the Months 
of the Year became Pluviose, Thermidor, Messidor (till Napoleon 
said, I7 faudra se débarrasser de ce Messidor, One must get this 
Messidor sent about its business): also Mrs. Momoro and others 
rode prosperous, as Goddesses of Reason ; and then, these being 
mostly guillotined, Mahomet Robespierre did, with bouquet in 
hand, and in new nankeen trowsers, in front of the Tuileries, pro- 
nounce the scraggiest of prophetic discourses on the Etre Supréme, 
and set fire to much emblematic pasteboard :—all this, and an 
immensity of such, the Twenty-five millions did devise and ac 
complish ; but (apart from their heroic desperation, which was no 
miracle either, beside that of the old Dutch, for instance) this, and 
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the like of this, was almost all. Their arena of Sansculottism was 
the most original arena opened to man for above a thousand years ; 
and they, at bottom, were unexpectedly common-place in it. 
Exaggerated common-place, triviality run distracted, and a kind 
of universal ‘ Frenzy of John Dennis,’ is the figure they exhibit. 
The brave Forster,—sinking slowly of broken heart, in the midst 
of that volcanic chaos of the Reign of Terror, and clinging still to 
the cause, which, though now bloody and terrible, he believed to be 
the highest, and for which he had sacrificed all, country, kindred, 
fortune, friends, and life——compares the Revolution, indeed, to 
‘an explosion and new creation of the world; but the actors in 
it, that went buzzing about him, to a ‘ handvoll micken, handful 
of flies *.”. And yet, one may add, this same explosion of a world 
was their work ; the work of these—flies ? The truth is, neither 
Forster nor any man can see a French Revolution; it is like 
seeing the ocean: poor Charles Lamb complained that he could 
not see the multitudinous ocean at all, but only some insignificant 
fraction of it from the deck of the Margate hoy. It must be 
owned, however (urge these severe critics), that examples of rabid 
triviality abound, in the French Revolution, to a lamentable ex- 
tent. Consider Maximilien Robespierre; for the greater part of 
two years, what one may call Autocrat of France. A poor sea- 
green (verd4tre),atrabiliar Formula of a man ; without head, with- 
out heart, or any grace, gift, or even vice beyond common, if it 
were not vanity, astucity, diseased rigour (which some count 
strength) as of a cramp: really a most poor sea-green individual 
in spectacles; meant by Nature for a Methodist parson of the 
stricter sort, to doom men who departed from the written confes- 
sion; to chop fruitless shrill logic; to contend, and suspect, and 
ineffectually wrestle and wriggle ; and, on the whole, to love, or 
to know, or to be (properly speaking) Nothing:—this was he 
who, the sport of wracking winds, saw himself whirled aloft to 
command /a premiére nation de (univers, and all men shouting 
long life to him; one of the most lamentable, tragic, sea-green 
objects, ever whirled aloft in that manner, in any country, to his 
own swift destruction, and the world’s long wonder ! 

So argue these severe critics of the French Revolution: with 
whom we argue not here ; but remark rather, what is more to the 
purpose, that the French Revolution did disclose original men : 
among the twenty-five millions, at least one or two units. Some 
reckon, in the present stage of the business, as many as three: 
Napoleon, Danton, Mirabeau. Whether more wili come to light, 
or of what sort, when the computation is quite liquidated, one 





* Forster's Briefe und Nachlass. 
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cannot say : fheanwhile let the world be thankful for these three ;— 
as, indeed, the world is; loving original men, without limit, were 
they never so questionable, well knowing how rare they are! To 
us, accordingly, it is rather interesting to observe how on these three 
also, questionable as they surely are, the old process is repeating 
itself; how these also are getting known in their true likeness. 
A second generation, relieved in some measure from the spectral 
hallucinations, hysterical ophthalmia, and natural panic-delirium 
of the first contemporary one, is gradually coming to discern and 
measure what its predecessor could only execrate and shriek 
over: for, as our Proverb said, the dust is sinking, the rubbish- 
heaps disappear ; the built house, such as it is, and was appointed 
to be, stands visible, better or worse. 

Of Napoleon Bonaparte, what with so many bulletins, and 
such self-proclamation from artillery and battle-thunder, loud 
enough to ring through the deafest brain, in the remotest nook 
of this earth, and now, in consequence, with so many biographies, 
histories, and historical arguments for and against, it may be 
said that he can now shift for himself; that his true figure is in a 
fair way of being ascertained. De-:btless it will be found one 
day what significance was in him; how (we quote from a New 
England Book) ‘the man was a divine missionary, though uncon- 
scious of it; and preached, through the cannon’s throat, that 
great doctrine, La carriére ouverte aux talens (The tools to him 
that can handle them), which is our ultimate Political Evangel, 
wherein alone can Liberty lie. Madly enough he preached, it is 
true, as enthusiasts and first missionaries are wont; with imper- 
fect utterance, amid much frothy rant; yet as articulately, per- 
haps, as the case admitted. Or call him, if you will, an American 
backwoodsman, who had to fell unpenetrated forests, and battle 
with innumerable wolves, and did not entirely forbear strong 
liquor, rioting, and even theft; whom, nevertheless, the peaceful 
sower will follow, and, as he cuts the boundless harvest, bless.’ — 
From ‘the incarnate Moloch,’ which the word once was, onwards 
to this quiet version, there is a considerable progress. 

S:ill more interesting is it, not without a touch almost of 
pathos, to see how the rugged Terre Filius Danton begins 
likewise to emerge, from amid the blood-tinted obscurations and 
shadows of horrid cruelty, into calm light ; and seems now not an 
Anthropophagus, but partly a man. On the whole, the Earth 
feels it to be something to have a ‘Son of Earth;’ any reality, 
rather than a hypocrisy and formula! With a man that went 
honestly to work with himself, and said and acted, in any sense, 
with the whole mind of him, there is always something to be 
done. Satan himself, according to Danie, was a praiseworthy 
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object, compared with those juste-milieu angels (so over-nume- 
rous in times like ours) who ‘ were neither faithful nor rebel- 
lious,’ but were for their little selves only: trimmers, moderates, 
plausible persons, who, in the Dantean Hell, are found doomed 
to this frightful penalty, that rn | have not the hope to die (non 
han speranza di morte) ;> but sunk in torpid death-life, in mud 
and the plague of flies, they are to doze and dree for ever,— 
‘ hateful to God and to the Hnemies of God :” 


‘ Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa !’ 


If Bonaparte were the ‘armed Soldier of Democracy,’ invincible 
while he continued true to that, then let us call this Danton the 
Enfant Perdu, and unenlisted Revolter and Titan of Democracy, 
which could not yet have soldiers or discipline, but was by the 
nature of it lawless. An Earth-born, we say, yet honestly born of 
Earth! In the Memoirs of Garat, and elsewhere, one sees these 
fire-eyes beam with earnest insight, fill with the water of tears ; 
the huge rude features speak withal of wild human sympathies ; 
that Antzeus’ bosom also held a heart. ‘It is not the alarm- 
cannon that you hear,’ cries he to the terror-struck, when the 
Prussians were already at Verdun: ‘it is the pas de charge against 
our enemies. De /l’audace, et encore de laudace, et toujours 
de laudace; to dare, and again to dare, and without limit to 
dare !"—there is nothing left but that. Poor ‘ Mirabeau of the 
Sansculottes,’ what a mission! And it could not be but done,— 
and it was done! But, indeed, may there not be, if well con- 
sidered, more virtue in this feeling itself, once bursting earnest 
from the wild heart, than in whole lives of immaculate Pharisees 
and Respectabilities, with their eye ever set on ‘ character,’ and 
the letter of the law: ‘ Que mon nom soit flétri, Let my name 
be blighted, then ; let the Cause be glorious, and have victory ! 
By-and-by, as we predict, the Friend of Humanity, since so 
many Knife-grinders have no story to tell him, will find some sort 
of story in this Danton. A rough-hewn giant of a man (not 
anthropophagous entirely); whose ‘ figures of speech’ (and also 
of action) ‘ are all gigantic ;’ whose ‘ voice reverberates from the 
domes,’—and dashes Brunswick across the marches in a very 
wrecked condition. Always his total freedom from cant is one 
thing ; even in his briberies, and sins as to money, there is a 
frankness, a kind of broad greatness. Sincerity, a great rude 
sincerity (of insight and of purpose), dwelt in the man, which 
quality is the root of all: a man who could see through many 
things, and would stop at very few things; who marched im- 
petuously, where to march was almost certainly to fall; and now 
bears the penalty, in a ‘ name’ blighted, yet, as we say, visibly 
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clearing itself. Once cleared, why should not this name, too, 
have significance for men? The wild history is a tragedy, as 
all human histories are. Brawny Dantons, still to the present 
hour, ‘ rend the glebe,’ as simple brawny Farmers, and reap 
peaceable harvests, at Arcis-sur-Aube; and this Danton—! It is 
an unrhymed tragedy; very bloody, fuliginous (after the manner 
of the e/der dramatists) ; yet full of tragic elements; not unde- 
serving natural pity and fear. In quiet times, perhaps still at a 
great distance, the happier onlooker may stretch out the hand, 
across dim centuries, to him, and say: ‘ Ill-starred brother, how 
thou foughtest with wild lion-strength, and yet not with strength 
enough, and flamedst aloft, and wert trodden down of sin and 
misery ;—behold, thou also wert aman!’ It is said there lies a 
Biography of Danton written, in Paris, at this moment; but the 
editor waits till the ‘force of public opinion’ ebb a little. Let 
him publish, with utmost convenient dispatch, and say what he 
knows, if he do know it: the lives of remarkable men are always 
worth understanding instead of misunderstanding; and public 
opinion must positively adjust itself the best way it can. 


But without doubt the far most interesting, best-gifted of this 
rag 3 trio is not the Mirabeau of the Sansculottes, but the 

irabeau himself: a man of much finer nature than either of 
the others; of a genius equal in strength (we will say) to Na- 
poleon’s; but a much humaner genius, almost a poetic one. 
With wider sympathies of his own, he appeals far more per- 
suasively to the sympathies of men. 

Of him, too, it is interesting to notice the progressive dawning, 
out of calumny, misrepresentation, and confused darkness, into 
visibility and light; and how the world manifests its continued 
curiosity about him; and as book after book comes forth with 
new evidence, the matter is again taken up, the old judgment on 
it revised and anew revised ;—whereby, in fine, we can hope the 
right, or approximately right, sentence will be found; and so the 
question be left settled. It would seem this Mirabeau also is 
one whose memory the world will not, for a long while, let die. 
Very different from many a high memory, dead and deep 
buried long since then! In his lifetime, even in the final efful- 
gent part of it, this Mirabeau took — him to write, with a 
sort of awe-struck feeling, to our Mr. Wilberforce ; and did not, 
that we can find, get the benefit of any answer. Pitt was prime 
minister, and then Fox, then again Pitt, and again Fox, in 
sweet vicissitude; and the noise of them, reverberating through 
Brookes’s and the club-rooms, through tavern dinners, elec- 
tioneering hustings, leading articles, filled all the earth; and it 
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seemed as if those two (though which might be which, you could 
not say) were the Ormuzd and Ahriman of political nature ;— 
and now! Such difference is there (once more) between an original 
man, of never such questionable sort, and the most dexterous, 
cunningly-devised pa scan rc mill. The difference is great; 
and one of those on which the future time makes largest contrast 
with the present. Nothing can be more important than the mill 
while it continues and grinds; important above all to those who 
have sacks about the hopper. But the grinding once done, how 
can the memory of it endure? It is important now to no indi- 
vidual, not even to the individual with a sack. So that, this 
tumult well over, the memory of the original man, and of what 
small revelation he, as Son of Nature and brother-man, could 
make, does naturally rise on us: his memorable sayings, act- 
ings, and sufferings, the very vices and crimes he fell into, are a 
kind of pabulum which all mortals claim their right to. 

Concerning Peuchet, Chaussard, Gassicourt, and, indeed, all 
the former | ees a0 of Mirabeau, there can little be said 
here, except that they abound with errors: the present ultimate 
Fils Adoptif has never done picking faults with them. Not as 
mt of Mirabeau, but as memorials of the world’s relation 
to him, of the world’s treatment of him, they may, a little longer, 
have some perceptible significance. [rom poor Peuchet (he was 
known in the Moniteur once), and other the like labourers in the 
vineyard, you can justly demand thus much ; and not justly much 
more. 

Etienne Dumont’s Souvenirs sur Mirabeau might not, at first 
sight, seem an advance towards true knowledge, but a movement 
the other way ; and yet it was really an advance. The book, for 
one thing, was hailed by a universal choral blast from all manner 
of reviews and periodical literatures that Europe, in all its 
spellable dialects, had: whereby, at least, the minds of men 
were again drawn to the subject; and so, amid whatever halluci- 
nation, ancient or new-devised, some increase of insight was un- 
avoidable. Besides, the book itself did somewhat. Numerous 
specialties about the great Frenchman, as read by the eyes of the 
little Genevese, were conveyed there; and could be deciphered, 
making allowances. Dumont is faithful, veridical; within his 
own limits he has even a certain freedom, a picturesqueness and 
light clearness. It is true, the whim he had of looking at the 
great. Mirabeau as a thing set in motion mainly by him (M. Du- 
mont) and such as he, was one of the most wonderful to be met 
with in psychology*. Nay, more wonderful stil], how the re- 





* The respect due to the excellent co//aborateur and expounder of Bentham com- 
pels the Editor of this Review not to assist in giving currency to the remarks in the 
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viewers, pretty generally, some from whom better was expected, 
took up the same with aggravations ; and it seemed settled on all 
sides, that here again a pretender had been stripped, and the great 
made as little as the rest of us (much to our comfort) ; that, in 
fact, figuratively speaking, this enormous Mirabeau, the sound 
of whom went forth to all lands, was no other than an enormous 
trumpet, or coach-horn (of japanned tin), through which a 
dexterous little M. Dumont was blowing all the while, and making 
the noise! Some men and reviewers have strange theories of 
man. Let any son of Adam, the shallowest now living, try 
honestly to scheme out, within his head, an existence of this kind ; 
and say how verisimilar it looks! A life and business actually 
conducted on such coach-horn principle,—we say not the life and 
business of a statesman and world-leader, but say of the poorest 
laceman and tape-seller,—were one of the chief miracles hitherto 
on record. O M. Dumont! But thus, too, when old Sir Christo- 
pher struck down the last stone in the Dome of St. Paul’s, was it 
he that carried up the stone? No; it was a certain strong-backed 
man, never mentioned (covered with envious or unenvious obli- 
vion),—probably of the Sister Island. 

Let us add, however, more plainly, that M. Dumont was less 
to blame here than his reviewers were. The good Dumont 
accurately records what ingenious journey-work and fetching 
and carrying he did for his Mirabeau; interspersing many an 
anecdote, which the world is very glad of; extenuating nothing, 
we do hope, nor exaggerating anything: this is what he did, and 
had a clear right and call to do. And what if it failed, not 
altogether, yet in some measure if it did fail, to strike him, that 
he still properly was but a Dumont? Nay, that the gift this 
Mirabeau had of enlisting such respectable Dumonts to do hod- 
work and even skilful handiwork for him; and of ruling them 
and bidding them by the look of his eye; and of making them 
cheerfully fetch and carry for him, and serve him as loyal sub- 





text, without recording his dixsent from such portion of them as seems to impute to 
M. Dumont a conceited assumption of merits not hisown. That M. Dumont did 
not thoroughly comprehend Mirabeau is possible, and, considering the dissimilar 
characters of the two men, not improbable: but howsvever he may have misjudged 
him, he wou'd have done just the same if any one else instead of himself had been 
the party concerned. That he was biassed by vanity will not be the opinion of any 
one who considers how he comported himself in his relation to Mr. Bentham, a man 
whom he was far better qualified thoroughly to comprehend; between whom and 
the public he constituted himself an interpreter, with the completest abnegation of 
even such claims to originality as he might legitimately have preferred, and of all 
pretension to praise for himself as distinguished from his author. And after all, 
the theory respecting Mirabeau, which is held up to well-merited ridicule in the 
text, was made, as the writer himself admits, not by M. Dumont, but for him, by 
foolish reviewers, very partially borne out by the authority of M. Dument him- 
self.—Eb. 
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jects, with a kind of chivalry and willingness,—that this gift was 

recisely the kinghood of the man, and did itself stamp him as a 
eader among men! Let no man blame M. Dumont (as some 
have too harshly done) ; his error is of oversight, and venial ; his 
worth to us is indisputable. On the other hand, let all men blame 
such public instructors and periodical individuals as drew that 
inference and life-theory for him, and brayed it forth in that loud 
manner; or rather, on the whole, do not blame, but pardon, and 
pass by on the other side. Such things are an ordained trial of 
public patience, which perhaps is the better for discipline; and 
seldom, or rather never, do any lasting injury. 

Close following on Dumont’s ‘ Reminiscences’ came this Bio- 
graphy by M. Lucas Montigny, ‘ Adopted Son ;’ the first volume 
in 1834, the rest at short intervals ; and lies complete now in 
Eight considerable Volumes octavo: concerning which we are now 
to speak,—unhappily, in the disparaging sense. _ In fact it is im- 
possible for any man to say unmixed good of M. Lucas’s work. 
That he, as Adopted Son, has lent himself so resolutely to the 
washing of his hero white, and even to the white-washing of him - 
where the natural colour was black, be this no blame to him; or 
even, if you will, be it praise. Ifa man’s Adopted Son may not 
write the best book he can for him, then who may? But the 
fatal circumstance is, that M. Lucas Montigny has not written a 
book at all; but has merely clipped and cut out, and cast toge- 
ther the materials for a book, which other men are still wanted to 
write. On the whole M. Montigny rather surprises one. For the 
reader probably knows, what all the world whispers to itself, that 
when, ‘ Mirabeau, in 1783, adopted this infant born the year 
before’ he had the best of all conceivable obligations to adopt 
him; having, by his own act (non-notarial), summoned him to 
appear in this World. And now consider both what Shakspeare’s 
Edmund, what Poet Savage, and such like, have bragged ; and 
also that the Mirabeaus, from time immemorial, had (like a cer- 
tain British kindred known to us) ‘ produced many a blackguard, 
but not one blockhead’! We almost discredit that statement, 
which all the world whispers to itself; or, if crediting it, pause 
over the ruins of families. The Haarlem canal is not flatter than 
M. Montigny’s genius. He wants the talent which seems born with 
all Frenchmen, that of presenting what knowledge he has in the 
most knowable form. One of the solidest men, too: doubtless a 
valuable man ; whom it were so pleasant for us to praise, if we 
could. May he be happy in a private station, and never write 
more ;—except for the Bureaux de Préfecture, with tolerably 
handsome official appointments, which is far better! 

His biographical work is a monstrous quarry, or mound of 
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shot-rubbish, in eight strata, hiding valuable matter, which he 
that seeks will find. Valuable, we say; for the Adopted Son 
having access, nay welcome and friendly entreaty, to family 
papers, to all manner of archives, secret records; and working 
therein long years, with a filial unweariedness, has made himself 
piously at cas in all corners of the matter. He might, with 
the same spirit (as we always upbraidingly think), so easily have 
made us at home too! Iut no: he brings to light things new 
and old; now precious illustrative private documents, now the 
poorest public heaps of mere pamphleteer and parliamentary 
matter, so attainable elsewhere, often so omissible were it not 
to be attained; and jumbles and tumbles the whole together 
with such reckless clumsiness, with such endless copiousness 
(having waggons enough), as gives the reader many a pang. 
The very pains bestowed on it are often perverse; the whole is 
become so hard, heavy; unworkable, except in the sweat of one’s 
brow! Or call it a mine,—artificial-natural silver mine. Threads 
of beautiful silver ore lie scattered, which you must dig for, and 
sift: suddenly, when your thread .or vein is at the richest, it 
vanishes (as is the way with mines) in thick masses of agglome- 
rate and pudding-stone, no man can guess whither. This is not 
as it should be ; and yet unfortunately it could be no other. The 
long bad book is so much easier to do than the brief good one; 
and a poor bookseller has no way of measuring and paying but 
by the ell, cubic or superficial. ‘The very weaver comes and says, 
not ‘ I have woven so many ells of stuff’, but ‘so many ells of such 
stuff’: satin and Cashmere-shaw] stuff,—or, if it be so, duffle 
and coal-sacking, and even cobweb stuff. 

Undoubtedly the Adopted Son's will was good. Ought we not 
to rejoice greatly in the possession of these same silver-veins; and 
take them in the buried mineral state, or in any state ; too thank- 
ful to have them now indestructible, now that they are printed ? 
Let the world, we say, be thankful to M. Montigny, and yet 
know what it is they are thanking him for. No Life of Mira- 
beau is to be found in these Volumes, but the amplest materials 
for writing a Life. Were the Kight Volumes well riddled and 
smelted down into One Volume, such as might be made, that one 
were the volume! Nay it seems an enterprise of such uses, and 
withal so feasible, that some day it is as good as sure to be done, 
and again done, and finally well done. 

The present reviewer, restricted to a mere article, purposes, 
nevertheless, to sift and extract somewhat. He has bored (so to 
speak) and run mine-shafts through the book in various direc- 
tions, and knows pretty well what is in it, though indeed not so 
well where to find the same ; having unfortunately et —_— 
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are wont) ‘mislaid our paper of references’! Wherefore, if 
the best extracts be not presented, let not M. Lucas suffer. By 
one means and another, some sketch of Mirabeau’s history ; what 
befel him successively in this World, and what steps he succes- 
sively took in consequence ; and how he and it, working together, 
made the thing we call Mirabeau’s Life,—may be brought out ; 
extremely imperfect, yet truer, one can hope, than the Biogra- 
phical Dictionaries and ordinary voice of rumour give it. Whe- 
ther, and if so, where and how, the current estimate of Mirabeau 
is to be rectified, fortified, or in any important point overset and 
expunged, will hereby come to light, almost of itself, as we pro- 
ceed. Indeed, it is very singular, considering the emphatic judg- 
ments daily uttered, in print and speech, about this man, what 
Egyptian obscurity rests over the mere facts of his external his- 
tory ; the right knowledge of which, one would fancy, must be the 
preliminary of any judgment, however faint. But thus, as we 
always urge, are such judgments generally passed: vague p/le- 
biscita (decrees of the common moo, ; made up of innumerable 
loud empty ayes and loud empty noes; which are without mean- 
ing, and have only sound and currency: plebiscita needing so 
much revisal !—To the work, however. 


One of the most valuable elements in these eight chaotie vo- 
lumes of M. Montigny is the knowledge he communicates of 
Mirabeau's father; of his kindred and family, contemporary and 
anterior, The father, we in general knew, was Victor Riquetti, 
Marquis de Mirabeau, called and calling himself the Friend of 
Men ; a title, for the rest, which bodes him no good, in these 
days of ours. Accordingly one heard it added with little sur- 
prise, that this Friend of Men was the enemy of almost every 
man he had to do with; beginning at his own hearth, ending at 
the utmost circle of his acquaintance; and only beyond that, 
feeling himself free to love men. ‘The old hypocrite!’ ery 
many,—not we. Alas, it is so much easier to love men while 
they exist only on paper, or quite flexible and compliant in your 
imagination, than to love Jack and Kit who stand there in the 
body, hungry, untoward ; jostling you, barring you, with angular 
elbows, with appetites, irascibilities, and a stupid will of their 
own! There is no doubt but old Marquis Mirabeau found it 
extremely difficult to get on with his brethren of mankind; and 
proved a crabbed, sulphurous, choleric old gentleman, aay | a 
sad time: nevertheless, there is much to be set right in that 
matter; and M, Lucas, if one can carefully follow him, has ma- 
naged to do it. Had M. Lucas but seen good to print these 
private letters, family documents, and more of them (for he 
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‘could make thirty octavo volumes’), in a separate state; in 
mere chronological order, with some small commentary of anno- 
tation ; and to leave all the rest alone !—As it is, one must search 
and sift. Happily the old Marquis himself, in periods of leisure, 
or forced leisure, whereof he had many, drew up certain * un- 
published memoirs’ of his father and progenitors; out of which 
memoirs young Mirabeau also in forced leisure (still more 
forced, in the Castle of If!) redacted one Memoir, of a very read- 
able sort: by the light of this latter, so far as it will last, we 
walk with convenience. 

The Mirabeaus were Riquettis by surname, which is a slight 
corruption of the Italian Arrighetti. They came from Florence ; 
cast out of it in some Guelph-Ghibelline quarrel, such as were 
common there and then, in the year 1267. Stormy times then, as 
now! The chronologist can remark that Dante Alighieri was a 
little boy of some four years that morning the Arrighettis had to 
go, and men had to say, ‘ They are gone, these villains! They are 
gone, these martyrs!’ the little boy listening with interest. Let 
the boy become a man, and he too shall have to go; and prove 
come e duro calle, and what a world this is; and have his 
poet-nature not killed, for it would not kill, but darkened into 
Old-Hebrew sternness, and sent onwards to Hades and Eternity 
for a home to itself. As Dame Quickly said in the Dream— 
‘ Those were rare times, Mr. Rigmarole !—Pretty much like our 
own, answered he.—In this manner did the Arrighettis (doubtless 
in grim Longobardic ire) scale the Alps; and become Tramon- 
tane French Riquettis; and produce,—among other things, the 
present article in this Review. 

It was hinted above that these Riquettis were a notable kin- 
dred; as indeed there is great likelihood, if we knew it rightly, 
the kindred and fathers of most notable men are. The Vaucluse 
fountain, that gushes out as a river, may well have run some 
space under ground in that character, before it found vent. Nay 
perhaps it is not always, or often, the intrinsically greatest of a 
family-line that becomes the noted one, but. only the best favoured 
of fortune. So rich here, as elsewhere, is Nature, the mighty 
Mother; and scatiers from a single Oak-tree, as provender for 
pigs, what would plant the whole Planet into an oak-forest! For 
truly, if there were not a mute force in her, where were she with 
the speaking and exhibiting one? If under that frothy super- 
ficies of braggarts, babblers, and high-sounding, richly-decorated 
personages, that strut and fret, and preach in all times Quam 
parva sapientia regatur, there lay not some substratum of 
silently heroic men; working as men; with man’s energy, en- 
during and endeavouring; invincible, who whisper not even to 
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themselyes how energetic they are ?—The Riquetti family was, 
in some measure, defined already by analogy to that British one ; 
as a family totally exempt from blockheads, but a little liable to 
produce blackguards. It took root in Provence, and bore strong 
southern fruit there: a restless, stormy line of men; with the 
wild blood running in them, and as if there had been a doom 
hung over them (‘like the line of Atreus,’ Mirabeau used to 
say) ; which really there was, the wild blood itself being doom 
enough. How long they had stormed in Florence and elsewhere, 
these Riquettis, history knows not; but for the space of those five 
centuries, in Provence, they were never without a man to stand 
Riquetti-like on the earth. Men sharp of speech, prompt of 
stroke; men quick to discern, fierce to resolve ; headlong, head- 
strong, strong every way; who often found the civic race-course 
too strait for them, and kicked against the pricks; doing this 
thing or the other, which the world had to animadvert upon, in 
various dialects, and find ‘ clean against rule.’ 

One Riquetti (in performance of some vow at sea, as the tra- 
dition goes) chained two mountains together: ‘the iron chain is 
still to be seen at Moustier ;—it stretches from one mountain to 
the other, and in the middle of it there is a large star with five 
rays ;’ the supposed date is 1390. Fancy the smiths at work on 
this business! The town of Moustier is in the Basses-Alpes of 
Provence: whether the Riquetti chain creaks there to this hour, 
and lazily swags in the winds, with its ‘star of five rays’ in the 
centre, and offers an uncertain perch to the sparrow, we know 
not. Or perhaps it was cut down in the Revolution time, when 
there rose such a hatred of noblesse, such a famine for iron; and 
made into pikes? The Adopted Son, so minute generally, ought 
to have mentioned, but does not.—That there was building of 
hospitals, endowing of convents, Chartreux, Récollets, down even 
to Teauits still more, that there was harrying and fighting, needs 
not be mentioned : except only that all this went on with uncommon 
emphasis among the Riquettis. What quarrel could there be 
and a Riquetti not in it? They fought much: with an eye to 
profit, to redress of disprofit; probably too for the art’s sake. 

What proved still more rational, they got footing in Marseilles 
as trading nobles (a kind of French Venice in those days), and 
took with great diligence to commerce. ‘Che family biographers 
are careful to say that it was in the Venetian style, however, and 
not ignoble. In which sense, indeed, one of their sharp-spoken 
ancestors, on a certain bishop's unceremoniously styling him 
‘ Jean de Riquetti, Merchant of Marseilles, made ready answer, 
‘I am, or was, merchant of police here’ (first consul, an office for 
nobles only), ‘as my Lord Bishop is merchant of holy-water’: let 
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his Reverence take that. At all events, the ready-spoken proved 
first-rate traders; acquired their bastide, or mansion (white, on 
one of those green hills behind Marseilles), endless warehouses ; 
acquired the lands first of this, then of that; the lands, Village, 
and Castle of Mirabeau on the banks of the Durance ; respectable 
Castle of Mirabeau, ‘standing on its scarped rock, in the gorge 
of two valleys, swept by the north wind,-—very brown and melan- 
choly-looking now! What is extremely advantageous, the old 
Marquis says, they had a singular talent for choosing wives; and 
always chose discreet, valiant women; whereby the lineage was 
the better kept up. One grandmother, whom the Marquis him- 
self might all but remember, was wont to say, alluding to the 
degeneracy of the age: ‘You are men? You are but manikins 
(stas houmachomes, in Provengal); we women, in our time, car- 
ried pistols in our girdles, and could use them too.’ Or fancy the 
Dame Mirabeau sailing stately towards the church-font ; another 
dame striking in to take precedence of her; the Dame Mirabeau 
dispatching this latter with a box on the ear (sowfflet), and these 
words : ‘ Here, as in the army, the baggage goes last!’ Thus 
did the Riquettis grow, and were strong ; and did exploits in their 
narrow arena, waiting for a wider one. 

When it came to courtiership, and your field of preferment was 
the Versailles CHil-de-Boeuf, and a Grand Monarque walking 
encircled with scarlet women and adulators there, the course of 
the Mirabeaus grew still more complicated. ‘They had the ca- 
reer of arms open, better or worse : but that was not the only one, 
not the main one; gold apples seemed to rain on other careers,— 
on that career lead bullets mostly. Observe how a Bruno, Count 
de Mirabeau, comports himself :—like a rhinoceros yoked in car- 
riage-gear ; his fierce forest-horn set to dangle a plume of fleurs- 
de-lis. ‘One day he had chased a blue man (it isa sort of 
troublesome usher, at Versailles), into the very cabinet of the 
king, who thereupon ordered the Duke de la Feuillade to “ put 
Mirabeau under arrest.” Mirabeau refused to obey ; “ he would 
not be punished for chastising the insolence of a valet ; for the 
rest, would go to the diner du roi (king’s dinner), who might 
then give his order himself.” He came accordingly; the king 
asked the duke why he had not executed the order? The duke 
was obliged to say how it stood ; the king, with a goodness equal 
to his greatness, then said, “It is not of to-day that we know 
him to be mad, one must not ruin him,” ’"—and rhinoceros Bruno 
journeyed on. But again, on the day when they were ‘inaugu- 
rating the pedestrian statue of King Louis in the Place des 
Victoires (a masterpiece of adulation),’ the same Mirabeau, 


‘ passing along the Pont Neuf with the Guards, raised his spon- 
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toon to his shoulder before Henry the Fourth’s statue, and saluting 
first, bawled out, “ Friends, we will salute this one ; he deserves 
it as well as some”: (Mes amis, saluons celui-ci ; tl en vaut bien 
un autre).—Thus do they, the wild Riquettis,in a state of cour- 
tiership. Not otherwise, according to the proverb, do wild bulls, 
unexpectedly finding themselves in crockery-shops. O Riquetti 
kindred, into what centuries and circumstances art thou come 
down ! 

Directly prior to our old Marquis himself, the Riquetti kindred 
had as near as possible gone out. Jean Antoine, afterwards 
named Silverstock (Col d’ Argent), had, in the earlier part of his 
life, been what he used to call killed,—of seven-and-twenty 
wounds in one hour. Hanughtier, juster, more choleric man need 
not be sought for in biography. He flung gabelle-men and 
excisemen into the river Durance (though otherwise a most dig- 
nified, methodic man), when their claims were not clear; he 
ejected, by the like brief process, all manner of attorneys from 
his villages and properties ; he planted vineyards, solaced pea- 
sants. He rode through France repeatedly (as the old men still 
remembered), with the gallantest train of outriders, on return 
from the wars; intimidating innkeepers and all the world, into mute 
prostration, into unerring promptitude, by the mere light of his 
eye ;—withal drinking rather deep, yet never seen affected by it. 
He was a tall, straight man (of six feet and upwards) in mind as 
in body; Vendéme’s ‘right arm’ in all campaigns. Vendéme 
once presented him to Louis the Great, with compliments to that 
effect, which the splenetic Riquetti quite spoiled. Erecting his 
killed head (which needed the silver stock now to keep it straight), 
he said: * Yes, Sire; and had I left my fighting, and come up to 
court, and bribed some cafin (scarlet woman!) I might have had 
my promotion and fewer wounds to-day!’ The Grand King, 
every inch a king, instantaneously spoke of something else. 

But the reader should have first seen that same killing ; how 
twenty-seven of those unprofitable wounds were come by in one 
fell lot. The Battle of Casano has grown very obscure to 
most of us; and indeed Prince Eugene and Vendome themselves 
grow dimmer and dimmer, as men and battles must: but, cu- 
riously enough, this small fraction of it has brightened up again 
to a point of history, for the time being :— 


*My grandfather had foreseen that manceuvre’ (it is Mirabeau, the 
Count, not the Marquis, that reports: Prince Eugene has carried a cer- 
tain bridge which the grandfather had charge of); ‘but he did not, as 
has since happened at Malplaquet and Fontenoy, commit the blunder of 
attacking right in the teeth a column of such weight as that. He lets 
them advance, hurried on by their own impetuosity and by the pressure 
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of their rearward ; and now seeing them pretty well engaged, he raise 
his troop (it was lying flat on the ground), and rushing on, himself at 
the head of them, takes the enemy in flank, cuts them in two, dashes 
them back, chases them over the bridge again, which they had to repass 
in great disorder and haste. Things brought to their old state, he re- 
sumes his post on the crown of the bridge, shelters his troop as before, 
which, having performed all this service under the sure deadly fire of the 
enemy’s double lines from over the stream, had suffered a good deal. 
M. de Venddme coming up, full gallop, to the attack, finds it already 
finished, the whole line flat on the earth, only the tall figure of the 
colonel standing erect! He orders him to do like the rest, not to have 
himself shot till the time came. His faithful servant cries to him, 
“Never would I expose myself without need; I am bound to be here, 
but you, Monseigneur, are bound not. I answer to you for the post ; 
but take yourself out of it, or I give it up.” The Prince (Vendéme) 
then orders him, in the king’s name, to come down. “ Go to, the king 
and you: I am at my work; go you and do yours.” The good 
generous Prince yielded. The post was entirely untenable. 

* A little afterwards my grandfather had his right arm shattered. He 
formed a sort of sling for it of his pocket handkerchief, and kept his 
place; for there was a new attack getting ready. The right moment 
once come, he seizes an axe in his left hand, repeats the same manceuvre 
as before ; again repulses the enemy, again drives him back over the 
bridge. But it was here that ill fortune lay in wait for him. At the very 
moment while he was recalling and ranging his troop, a bullet struck 
him in the throat ; cut asunder the tendons, the jugular vein. He sank 


on the bridge ; the troop broke and fled. M. de Montolieu, Knight of 


Malta, his relative, was wounded beside him ; he tore up his own shirt, 
and those of several others, to stanch the blood, but fainted himself by 
his own hurt. An old serjeant, named Laprairie, begged the aide-major 
of the regiment, one Guadin, a Gascon, to help and carry him off the 
bridge. Guadin refused, saying he was dead. The good Laprairie could 
only cast a camp-kettle over his colonel’s Lead, and then run. The 
enemy trampled over him in torrents to profit by the disorder; the 
cavalry at full speed, close in the rear of the foot. M. de Venddme, 
seeing his line broken, the enemy forming on this side the stream, and 
consequently the bridge lost, exclaimed, “ Ah! Mirabeau is dead then ;” 
a eulogy for ever dear and memorable to us.’ 

How nearly, at this moment, it was all over with the Mira- 
beaus; how, but for the cast of an insignificant camp-kettle, 
there had not only been no Article Mirabeau in this Review, but 
no French Revolution, or a very different one; and all Europe 
had found itself in far other latitudes at this hour, any one 
who has a turn for such things may easily reflect. Nay, without 
great difficulty, he may reflect farther, that not only the French 
Revolution and this Article, but all revolutions, articles, and 
achievements whatsoever, the greatest and the smallest, which 
this world ever beheld, have not once, but often, in their course 
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of genesis, depended on the veriest trifles, castings of camp-ket- 
tles, turnings of straws ; except only that we do not see that course 
of theirs. So inscrutable is genetic history; impracticable the 
theory of causation, and transcends all calculus of man’s devis- 
ing! ‘Thou, thyself, O Reader (who art an achievement of im- 
portance), over what hairsbreadth bridges of Accident, through 
yawning perils, and the man-devouring gulf of Centuries, hast 
thou got safe hither,—from Adam all the way ! 

Be this as it can, Col d’ Argent came alive again, by ‘ mira- 
cle of surgery ;’ and, holding his head up by means of a silver 
stock, walked this earth many long days, with respectability, with 
fiery intrepidity and spleen; did many notable things: among 
others, produced, in dignified wedlock, Mirabeau the Friend of 
Men ; who again produced Mirabeau the Swallower of Formulas ; 
from which latter, and the wondrous blazing funeral-pyre he 
made for himself, there finally goes forth a light, whereby those 
old Riquetti destinies, and many a strange old hidden thing, be- 
come noticeable. 

But perhaps in the whole Riquetti kindred there is not a 
stranger figure than this very Friend of Men; at whom, in the 
order of time, we have now arrived. ‘That Riquetti who chained 
the mountains together, and hung up the star with five rays to 
sway and bob there, was but a type of him. Strong, tough as 
the oak-root, and as gnarled and unwedgeable; no fibre of him 
running straight with the other: a block for Destiny to beat on, 
for the world to gaze at, with ineffectual wonder! Really a most 
notable, questionable ; hateable, loveable old Marquis. How little, 
amid such jingling triviality of Literature, Philosophie, and the 
pretentious cackle of innumerable Baron Grimms, with their 
correspondence and self-proclamation, one could fancy that 
France held in it such a Nature-product as the Friend of Men! 
Why, there is substance enough in this one Marquis to fit out 
whole armies of Philosophes, were it properly attenuated. So 
many poor ‘lhomases perorate and have é/oges, poor Morellets 
speculate, Marmontels moralize in rose-pink manner, Diderots 
become possessed of encyclopaedical heads, and lean Carons de 
Beaumarchais fly abroad on the wings of Figaros; and this 
brave old Marquis has been hid under a bushel! He was a 
Writer, too; and had talents for it (certain of the talents), such 
as few I’renchmen have had since the days of Montaigne. It 
skilled not: he, being unwedgeable, has remained in antiquarian 
cabinets; the others, splitting up so readily, are the ware you 
find on all market-stalls, much prized (say, as brimstone Luci- 
fers, ‘ light-bringers,’ so called) by the generality. Such is 
the world’s way. And yet complain not; this rich, unwedgeable 
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old Marquis, have we not him too at last, and can keep him all 
the longer than the Thomases ? 

The great Mirabeau used to say always that his father had the 
greater gifts of the two; which surely is saying something. Not 
that you can subscribe to it in the full sense, but that in a very 
wide sense you can. So far as mere speculative head goes, Mira- 
beau is ooaliy right. Looking at the old Marquis as a specu- 
lative thinker and utterer of his thought, and with what rich 
colouring of originality he gives it forth, you pronounce him to 
be superior, or even say supreme in his time; for the genius of 
him almost rises tothe poetic. Do our readers know the German 
Jean Paul, and his style of thought? Singular to say, the old 
Marquis has a quality in him resembling afar off that of Paul; 
and actually works it out in his French manner, far as the French 
manner can. Nevertheless intellect is not of the speculative 
head only ; the great end of intellect surely is, that it make one 
see something: for which latter result the whole man must co- 
operate. In the old Marquis there dwells withal a crabbedness, 
stiff cross-grained humour, a latent fury and fuliginosity, very 
perverting ; which stiff crabbedness, with its pride, obstinacy, 
affectation, what else is it at bottom but want of strength? ‘The 
real quantity of our insight—how justly and thoroughly we shall 
comprehend the nature of a thing, especially of a human thing— 
depends on our patience, our fairness, lovingness, what strength 
soever we have: intellect comes from the whole man, as it is the 
light that enlightens the whole man. In this true sense, the 
younger Mirabeau, with that great flashing eyesight of his, 
that broad, fearless freedom of nature he had, was very clearly 
the superior man. 

At bottom, perhaps, the main definition you could give of old 
Marquis Mirabeau is, that he was of the Pedant species. Stiff as 
brass, in all senses; unsympathizing, uncomplying ; of an end- 
less, unfathomable pride, which cloaks but does nowise extinguish 
an endless vanity and need of shining: stately, euphuistic man- 
nerism enveloping the thought, the morality, the whole being 
of the man. A solemn, high-stalking man; with such a fund of 
indignation in him, or of latent indignation ; of contumacity, irre- 
fragability ;—who (after long experiment) accordingly looks forth 
on mankind and this world of theirs with some dull-snuffling 
word of forgiveness, of contemptuous acquittal ; or oftenest with 
clenched lips (nostrils slightly dilated), in expressive silence. 
Here is pedantry; but then pedantry under the most interesting 
new circumstances ; and withal carried to such a pitch as becomes 
sublime, one might almost say transcendental. Consider indeed 
whether Marquis Mirabeau could be a pedant, as your commen 
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Sealigers and Scioppiuses are! His arena is not a closet with 
Greek manuscripts, but the wide world and Friendship to Huma- 
nity. Does not the blood of all the Mirabeaus circulate in his 
honourable veins? He too would do somewhat to raise higher 
that high house; and yet, alas, it is plain to him that the house 
is sinking ; that much is sinking. ‘The Mirabeaus, and above 
all others this Mirabeau, are fallen on evil times. It has not 
escaped the old Marquis how Nobility is now decayed, nearly 
ruinous; based no longer on heroic nobleness of conduct and 
effort, but on sycophancy, formality, adroitness ; on Parchments, 
Tailor’s trimmings, Prunello, and Coach-leather : on which latter 
basis, unless his whole insight into Heaven’s ways with Earth have 
misled him, no institution in this God-governed world can pre- 
tend to continue. Alas, and the priest ‘ has now no tongue but 
for plate-licking ;’ and the tax-gatherer squeezes; and the strum- 
petocracy sits at its ease, in high-cushioned lordliness, under bal- 
dachins and cloth of gold: till now at last, what with one 
fiction, what with another (and veridical Nature dishonouring all 
manner of fictions, and refusing to pay realities for them), it has 
come so far that the Twenty-five millions, long scarce of know- 
ledge, of virtue, happiness, cash, are now fallen scarce of food to eat ; 
and do not, with that natural ferocity of theirs which Nature has 
still left them, feel the disposition to die starved; and all things 
are nodding towards chaos, and no man layeth it to heart! One 
man exists who might perhaps stay or avert the catastrophe, were 
he called to the helm: the Marquis Mirabeau. His high, ancient 
blood, his heroic love of truth, his strength of heart, his loyalty 
and profound insight (for you cannot hear him speak without 
detecting the man of genius), this, with the appalling predica- 
ment things have come to, might give him claims. From time 
to time, at long intervals, such a thought does flit, portentous, 
through the brainof the Marquis. But ah! in these scandalous 
days, how shall the proudest of the Mirabeaus fall prostrate 
before a Pompadour? Can the Friend of Men hoist, with good 
hope, as his battle-standard, the furbelow of an unmentionable 
woman? No; not hanging by the apron-strings of such a 
one will this Mirabeau rise to the premiership; but summoned 
by France in her day of need, in her day of vision, or else not at 
all. France does not summon ; the else goes its road. 

Marquis Mirabeau tried Literature, too, as we said; and with 
no inconsiderable talent ; nay, with first-rate talents in some sort: 
but neither did this prosper. His Ecce signum, in such era of 
downfall and all-darkening ruin, was Political Economy; and a 
certain man, whom he called ‘ the Master,—that is, Dr. Quesnay. 
Round this master (whom the Marquis succeeded as master 
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himself) he and some other idolaters did idolatrously gather: to 
publish books and tracts, periodical literature, proclamation by 
word and deed,—if so were, the world’s dull ear might be opened 
to salvation. The world’s dull ear continued shut. In yain 
preached this apostle and that other, simultaneously or in Meli- 
boean sequence, in literature, periodical and stationary; in vain 
preached the Friend of Men (L’ Ami des Hommes), number after 
number, through long volumes,—though really in a most elo- 
quent manner. Marquis Mirabeau had the indisputablest ideas ; 
but then his style! In very truth, it is the strangest of styles, 
though one of the richest : a style full of originality, picturesque- 
ness, sunny vigour; but all cased and slated over, threefold, 
in metaphor and trope ; distracted into tortuosities, dislocations ; 
starting out into crotchets, cramp turns, quaintnesses, and hidden 
satire; which the French head had no ear for. Strong meat, 
too tough for babes! The Friend of Men found warm partisans, 
widely scattered over this Earth; and had censer-fumes trans- 
mitted him from Marquises, nay, from Kings and principalities, 
over seas and alpine chains of mountains; whereby the pride 
and latent indignation of the man were only fostered: but at 
home, with the million all jigging each after its suitable scrannel- 
pipe, he could see himself make no way,—if it were not way 
towards being a monstrosity and thing men wanted ‘ to see :’ not 
the right thing! Neither through the press, then, is there pro- 
gress towards the premiership? The staggering state of French 
statesmen must even stagger whither it is bound. A light public 
froths itself into tempest about Palissot and his comedy of ‘ Les 
Philosophes,,—about Gliick-Piccini Music ; neglecting the call of 
Ruin; and hard must come to hard. Thou, O Friend of Men, 
clench thy lips together ; and wait, silent as the old rocks. Our 
Friend of Men did so, or better ; not wanting to himself, the lion- 
hearted old Marquis! For his latent indignation has a certain 
devoutness in it; is a kind of holy indignation. ‘The Marquis, 
though he knows the Encyclopédie, has not forgotten the higher 
Sacred Books, or that there is a God in this worid (very different 
from the French Etre Supréme). He even professes, or tries to 
profess, a kind of diluted Catholicism, in his own way, and then 
turn an eye towards heaven: very singular in his attitude he is 
too. Thus it would appear this world is a mad imbroglio, which 
no Friend of Men can set right: it shall go wrong then, in God's 
name; and the staggering state of all things stagger whither it 
can. ‘To deep, fearful depths,—not to bottomless ones ! 

But in the Family Circle? There surely a man, and friend of 
men, is supreme; and, ruling with wise autocracy, may make 
something of it. Alas, in the family circle it went not better, 
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but worse? The Mirabeaus had once a talent for choosing wives : 
had it deserted them in this instance, then, when most needed ? 
We say not so: we say only that Madame la Marquise had 
human free-will in her too; that all the young Mirabeaus were 
likely to have human free-will (in great plenty); that within 
doors as without, the Devil is busy. Most unsuccessful is the 
Marquis as ruler of men: his family kingdom, for the most part, 
little otherwise than in a state of mutiny. A sceptre as of Rhada- 
manthus will sway and drill that household into perfection of Har- 
rison Clockwork ; and cannot do it. ‘The royal ukase goes forth, 
in its calm, irrefragable justice; meets hesitation, disobedience 
open or concealed. Reprimand is followed by remonstrance ; 
harsh coming thunder mutters, growl answering growl. With 
unaffectedly astonished eye the Marquis appeals to Destiny and 
Heaven; explodes, since he needs must then, in red lightning of 
paternal authority. How it went, or who by forethought might 
be to blame, one knows not; for the Fils Adoptif, hemmed in 
by still extant relations, is extremely reticent on these points: a 
certain Dame de Pailly, ‘from Switzerland, very beautiful and 
very artful,’ glides half seen through the Mirabeau household 
(the Marquis’s Orthodoxy, as we said, being but of the diluted 
kind): there are eavesdroppers, confidential servants; there are 
Pride, Anger, Uncharitableness, Sublime Pedantry, and the Devil 
always busy. Such a figure as Pailly, of herself, bodes good to 
noone. Enough, there are Lawsuits, Lettres de Cachet ; on all 
hands, peine forte et dure. Lawsuits, long drawn out, before 
gaping Parlements, between man and wife: to the scandal of an 
unrighteous world; how much more of a righteous Marquis, 
minded once to be an example to it! Lettres de Cachet, to the 
number (as some count) of fifty-four, first and last, for the use of 
a single Marquis: at times the whole Mirabeau fire-side is seen 
empty (except Pailly and Marquis); each individual sitting in 
his separate Strong-house, there to bethink himself. Stiff are 
your tempers, ye young Mirabeaus; not stiffer than mine the old 
one’s! What pangs it has cost the fond paternal heart to go 
through all this Brutus duty, the Marquis knows, and Heaven. 
In a less degree, what pangs it may cost the filial heart to go 
under (or undergo) the same! ‘The former set of pangs he 
crushes down into his soul (aided by Heaven) suppressively, as 
beseems a man and Mirabeau: the latter set,—are they not self- 
sought pangs; medicinal ; that will cease of their own accord, 
when the unparalleled filial impiety pleases to cease? For the rest, 
looking at such a world and such a family, at these prison-houses, 
mountains of divorce-papers, and the staggering state of French 
statesmen, a Friend of Men may pretty naturally ask himself, 
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Am not Ia strong old Marquis, then, whom all this has not driven 
into Bedlam,—not into hypochondria, dyspepsia even? The 
Heavens are bounteous, and make the back equal to the burden. 

Out of all which circumstances, and of such struggle against 
them, there has come forth this Marquis de Mirabeau, shaped 
(it was the shape he could arrive at) into one of the most singular 
Sublime Pedants that ever stepped the soil of France. Solemn 
moral rigour, as of some antique Presbyierian Ruling Elder: 
heavy breadth, dull heat, choler and pride as of an old ‘ Bozzy of 
Auchinleck ;’ then a high-flown euphuistic courtesy, the airiest 
mincing ways, suitable to your French Seigneur! How the two 
divine missions (for both seem to him divine) of Riquetti and 
Man of Genius (or World-schoolmaster) blend themselves; and 
philosophism, chivalrous euphuism, presbyterian ruling- elderiam, 
all in such strength, have met, to give the world assurance of a 
man! ‘There never entered the brain of Hogarth, or of rare old 
Ben, such a piece of Humour (high meeting with low, and 
laughter with tears) as, in this brave old Riquetti, Nature has pre- 
sented us ready-made. For withal there is sueh genius in him; 
rich depth of character; indestruétible cheerfulness and health 
breaking out (in spite of these divorce-papers) ever and anon,— 
like strong sunlight in thundery weather. We have heard of the 
‘strife of Fate with Freewill’ producing Greek Tragedies, but 
never heard it till now produce such astonishing comico-tragical 
French Farees. Blessed old Marquis,—or else accursed! He 
is there, with his broad bull-brow ; with the huge cheek-bones ; 
those deep eyes, glazed as in weariness; the lower visage puck- 
ered into a simpering graciosity, which would pass itself ‘off for a 
kind of smile. What to do with him? Welcome, thou tough 
old Marquis, with thy better and thy worse! There is stuff ‘in 
thee (very different from moonshine and formula); and stuff is 
stuff, were it never so crabbed. 

Besides the old Marquis de Mirabeau, there is a Brother, the 
Bailli de Mirabeau: a man who, serving as Knight of Malta, 
governing in Guadaloupe, fighting and doing hard sca- duty, has 
sown his “wild oats long since ; and settled down here, in the old 
‘Castle of Mirabeau on its sheer rock’ (for the Marquis usually 
lives at Bignon, another estate, within reach of Paris), into one of 
the worthiest quiet uncles and house-friends. It is very beau- 
tiful, this mild strength, mild clearness and justice of the brave 
Bailli, in contrast with his brother's nodosity ; whom he comforts, 
defends, admonishes, even rebukes; and on the whole reverences 
(both as head Riquetti and as World-schoolmaster) beyond all 
living men. The frank true love of these two brothers is the 
fairest feature in Mirabeaudom ; indeed the only feature which 
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is always fair. Letters pass continually: in letter and extract 
we here, from time to time, witness (in these Eight chaotic Volumes) 
the various personages speak their dialogue, unfold their farce- 
tragedy. The Fils Adoptif admits mankind into this strange 
household ,—though stingily, uncomfortably, and all in darkness, 
save fer his own capricious dark-lantern. Seen or half seen, it is 
a stage; as the whole world is. What with personages, what with 
destinies, no stranger house-drama was enacting on the Earth at 
that time. 


Under such auspices, which were not yet ripened into events 
and fatalities, but yet were inevitably ripening towards such, did 
Gabriel Honoré, at the Mansion of Bignon, between Sens and 
Nemours, on the 9th day of March, 1749, first see the light. He 
was the fifth child; the second male child; yet born heir, the 
first having died in the cradle. A magnificent ‘enormous’ fellow, 
as the gossips had to admit, almost with terror: the head espe- 
cially great ; ‘two grinders’ in it, already shot !—Rough-hewn, 
truly, yet w ith bulk, with limbs, vigour bidding fair to do honour 
to the line. The paternal Marquis (to whom they said, ‘ N’ayez 
pas peur, Don't be frightened) gazed joyful, we can faney, and 
not fearful, on this product of his; the stiff pedant features re- 
laxing into a veritable smile. Smile, O paternal Marquis: the 
future indeed ‘veils sorrow and joy,’ one knows not in what pro- 
portion; but here is a new Riquetti, whom the gods send; with 
the rudiments in him, thou wouldst guess, of a very Hercules, fit 
for Twelve Labours, which surely are themselves the best joys. 
Look at the oaf, how he sprawls. No stranger Riquetti ever 
sprawled under our Sun: it is as if, in this thy man-child, Destiny 
had swept together all the wildnesses and strengths of the 
Riquetti lineage, and flung him forth as her finale in that kind. 
Not without a vocation! He is the last of the Riquettis; and 
shall do work long memorable among mortals. 

Truly, looking now into the matter, we might say, in spite of the 
gossips, that on this whole Planet, in those years, there was hardly 
born such a man-child as this same, in the ‘ Mansion-house of 
Bignon, not far from Paris,’ whom they named Gabriel Honoré. 
Nowhere, we say, came there a stouter or braver into this Earth ; 
whither they come marching by the legion and the myriad, out of 
Eternity and Night !—Except, indeed, what is notable ‘enough, one 
other that arriv ed some few months later, at the town of Frank- 
fort on the Maine, and got christened Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 
Then, again, in some ten years more, there came another, still 
liker Gabriel Honoré in his brawny ways. It was into a mean 
hut that this one came, an infirm hut (which the wind blew down 
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at the time), in the shire of Ayr, in Scotland: him they named 
Robert Burns. These, in that epoch, were the Well-born of the 
World ; by whom the world’s history was to be carried on. Ah! 
could the well-born of the world be always rightly bred, rightly 
entreated there, what a world were it! But it is not so; it is the 
reverse of so. And then few (like that Frankfort one) can peace- 
ably vanquish the world, with its black imbroglios; and shine 
above it, in serene help to it, like a sun! The most can but 
Titanically vanquish it, or be vanquished by it : hence, instead 
of light (stillest and strongest of things), we have but lightning ; 
red fire, and oftentimes conflagrations, which are very woful. 

Be that as it might, Marquis Mirabeau determined to give his 
son, and heir of all the Riquettis, such an education as no ki- 
quetti had yet been privileged with. Being a world schoolmaster 
(and indeed a Martinus Scriblerus, as we here find, more ways 
than one), this was not strange in him ; but the results were very 
lamentable. Considering the matter now, at this impartial dis- 
tance, you are lost in wonder at the good Marquis; know not 
whether to laugh at him, or weep over him; and on the whole 
are bound to do both. A more sufficient product of Nature than 
this ‘ enormous Gabriel,’ as we said, need not have been wished 
for: ‘beating his nurse,’ but then loving her, and loving the 
whole world ; of large desire, truly, but desire towards a// things, 
the highest and the lowest: in other words, a large mass of life 
in him, a large man waiting there! Does he not rummage (the 
rough cub, now tenfold rougher by the effect of small-pox) in all 
places, seeking something to know; dive down to the most un- 
heard-of recesses for papers to read? Does he not, spontane- 
ously, give his hat to a peasant-boy whose head-gear was defec- 
tive? He writes the most sagacious things, in his fifth year, ex- 
tempore, at table; setting forth what ‘ Monsieur Moi (Mr. Me)’ 
is bound to do. A rough stroag genuine soul, of the frankest 
open temper; full of loving fire and strength ; looking out so brisk 
with his clear hazel eyes, with his brisk sturdy bulk, what might 
not fair breeding have done for him! On so many occasions, one 
feels as if he needed nothing in ihe world but to be well let 
alone. 

But no; the scientific paternal hand must interfere, at every 
turn, to assist Nature: the young lion’s whelp has to grow up all 
bestrapped, bemuzzled in the most extraordinary manner ; shall 
wax and unfold himself by theory of education, by square and 
rule,—going punctual, all the way, like Harrison Clockwork, ac- 
cording to the theoretic program ; or else—! O Marquis, world- 
schoolmaster, what theory of education is this? No lion’s whelp 
or young Mirabeau will go like clockwork, but far otherwise. 
Vor. IV, & XXVI. No. II. 2F 
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‘He that spareth the rod hateth the child; that on its side is 
true: and yet Nature, too, is strong; ‘ Nature will come running 
back, though thou expel her with a fork!’ In one point of view 
there is nothing more Hogarthian comic than this long Peter 
Peebles’ ganging plea of ‘ Marquis Mirabeau versus Nature and 
others:’ yet in a deeper point of view it is but too serious. 
Candid history will say that whatsoever of worst it was in the 
power of art to do, against this young Gabriel Honoré, was done. 
Not with unkind intentions ; nay, with intentions which, at least, 
began in kindness. How much better was Burns’s education 
(though this, too, went on under the grimmest pressures), on the 
wild hill-side, by the brave peasant’s hearth, with no theory of 
education at all, but poverty, toil, tempest, and the handles of the 
plough ! 

At bottom, the Marquis’s wish and purpose was not complex, 
but simple. That Gabriel Honoré de Riquetti shall become the 
very same man that Victor de Riquetti is; perfect as he is per- 
fect: this will satisfy the fond father’s heart, and nothing short of 
this. Better exemplar, truly, were hard to find; and yet, O 
Victor de Riquetti, poor Gabriel, on his side, wishes to be Gabriel 
and not Victor! Stiffer loving Pedant never had a more elastic 
loving Pupil. Offences (of mere elasticity, mere natural spring- 
ing-up, for most part) accumulate by addition: Madame Pailly 
and the confidential servants, on this as on all matters, are busy. 
The household itself is darkening, the mistress of it gone; the 
Lawsuits (and by-and-by Divorce-Lawsuits) have begun. Worse 
will grow worse, and ever worse, till Rhadamanthus-Scriblerus 
Marquis de Mirabeau, swaying vainly the sceptre of order, see 
himself environed by a waste chaos as of Bedlam. Stiff is he; 
elastic (and yet still loving, reverent) is his son and pupil. Thus 
cruelty, and yearnings that must be suppressed ; indignant re- 
volt, and hot tears of penitence, alternate, in the strangest way, 
between the two; and for long years our young Alcides has 
(by Destiny, his own Demon, and Juno de Pailly) Labours enough 
imposed on him. 

But, to judge what a task was set this poor paternal Marquis, 
let us listen to the following successive utterances from him ; 
which he emits, in letter after letter, mostly into the ear of his 
Brother the good Bailli. Cluck, cluck,—is it not as the sound of 
an agitated parent-fowl, now in terror, now in anger, at the brood 
it has brought out ? 


*“ This creature promises to be a very pretty subject.” “Talent in 
plenty, and cleverness, but more faults still inherent in the substance of 


1im.”’ “ Only just come into life, and the extravasation (extravasement) 
of the thing already visible! A spirit cross-grained, fantastic, iracund, 
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incompatible, tending towards evil before knowing it, or being capable 
of it.” “A high heart under the jacket of a boy; it has a strange in- 
stinct of pride this creature; noble withal; the embryo of a shaggy- 
headed bully and killcow, that would swallow all the world, and is not 
twelve years old yet.” “A type, profoundly inconceivable, of baseness, 
sheer dull grossness (platitude abso/ue), and the quality of your dirty, 
rough-crusted caterpillar, that will never uncrust itself or fly.” “ An in- 
telligence, a memory, a capacity, that strike you, that astonish, that 
frighten you.” “A nothing bedizened with crotchets. May fling dust 
in the eyes of silly women, but will never be the fourth part of a man, if 
by good luck he be anything.” ‘One whom you may call ill-born, this 
elder lad of mine; who bodes, at least hitherto, as if he could become 
nothing but a madman: almost invincibly maniac, with all the vile 
qualities of the maternal stock over and above. As he has a great 
many masters, and all, from the confessor to the comrade, are so many 
reporters for me, I see the nature of the beast, and don’t think we shall 
ever do any good with him.” ” 


In a word, offences (of elasticity or expansivity) have accumu- 
lated to such height, in the lad’s fifteenth year, that there is a 
determination taken, on the part of Rhadamanthus-Scriblerus, to 
pack him out of doors, one way or the other. After various 
plannings, the plan of one Abbé Choquenard’s Boarding-school is 
fallen upon: the rebellious Expansive shall to Paris ; there, under 
ferula and short-commons, contract himself and _ consider. 
Farther, as the name Mirabeau is honourable and right honour- 
able, he shall not have the honour of it; never again, but be 
called Pierre Buffiére, till his ways decidedly alter. This Pierre 
Buffiére was the name of an estate of his mother’s, in the Li- 
mousin: sad fuel of those smoking lawsuits which at length 
blazed out as divorce-lawsuits. Wearing this melancholy nick- 
name of Peter Buffiere, as a perpetual badge, had poor Gabriel 
Honoré to go about for a number of years; like a misbehaved 
soldier with his eyebrows shaven off; alas, only a fifteen-years’ 
recruit yet, too young for that ! 

Nevertheless, named or shorn of his name, Peter or Gabriel, 
the youth himself was still there. At Choquenard’s Boarding- 
school, as always afterwards in life, he carries with him, he un- 
folds and employs, the qualities which Nature gave, which no 
shearing or shaving of art and mistreatment could take away. 
The Fils Adoptif gives a grand list of studies followed, acquisi- 
tions made: ancient languages (‘and we have a thousand proofs 
of his indefatigable tenacity in this respect’) ; modern languages, 
English, Italian, German, Spanish; then ‘ passionate study of 
mathematics ;’ design pictorial and geometrical; music, so as to 
read it at sight, nay, to compose in it; singing, to a high degree ; 
“equitation, fencing, dancing, swimming, and tennis (A -4 — the 
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half of which were true, can we say that Pierre Buffiere spent his 
time ill? What is more precisely certain, the disgraced Buffiere 
worked his way very soon into the good affections of all and 
sundry, in this House of Discipline, who came in contact with 
him; school-fellows, teachers, the Abbé Choquenard himself. 
For, said the paternal Marquis, he has the tongue of the old Ser- 
pent! In fact, it is very notable how poor Buffiere, Comte de 
Mirabeau, revolutionary King Riquetti, or whatever else they 
might call him, let him come, under what discommendation he 
might, into any circle of men, was sure to make them his ere 
long. To the last, no man could look into him with his own eyes, 
and continue to hate him. He could talk men over, then? Yes, 
O Reader: and he could acé men over; for, at bottom, that was 
it. The large open soul of the man, purposing deliberately no 
paltry, unkindly, or dishonest thing towards any creature, was 
felt to be withal a brother's soul. Defaced by black drossy ob- 
scurations very many ; but yet shining out, lustrous, warm ; in its 
troublous effulgence, great! ‘That a man be loved the better by 
men the nearer they come to him: is not this the fact of all 
facts? To know what extent of prudential diplomacy (good, 
indifferent, and even bad) a man has, ask public opinion, jour- 
nalistic rumour, or at most the persons he dines with: to know 
what of real worth is in him, ask infinitely deeper and farther ; 
ask, first of all, those who have tried by experiment ; who, were 
they the foolishest people, can answer pertinently here if any- 
where. ‘Those at a distance esteem of me a little worse than 1: 
those near at hand a little better than I: so said the good Sir 
Thomas Browne ; so will all men say who have much to say on 
that. 

The Choquenard Military Boarding School having, if not ful- 
filled its function, yet ceased to be a house of penance, and failed 
of its function, Marquis Mirabeau determined to try the Army. 
Nay, it would seem, the wicked mother has been privily sending 
him money ; which he, the traitor, has accepted! ‘To the army 
therefore. And so Pierre Buffiere has a basnet on his big head; 
the shaggy pock-pitted visage looks martially from under horse- 
hair and clear metal; he dresses rank, with tight bridle-hand 
and drawn falchion, in the town of Saintes, as a bold volunteer 
dragoon, His age was but eighteen as yet, and some months. 

The people of Saintes grew to like him amazingly ; would even 
‘ have lent him money to anyextent.’ His Colonel, one De Lam- 
bert, proved to be a martinet, of sharp sour temper: the shaggy 
visage of Buffiere, radiant through its seaminess with several 
things, had not altogether the happiness to content him. Fur- 
thermore there was an Archer (Bailiff) at Saintes, who had a 
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daughter: she, foolish minx, liked the Buffiere visage better 
even than the Colonel’s! For one can fancy what a pleader 
Buffiere was, in this great cause ; with the tongue of the old ser- 
pent. It was his first amourette ; plainly triumphant: the begin- 
ning of a quite unheard-of career in that kind. The aggrieved 
Colonel emitted ‘satires’ through the mess-rooms; this bold 
volunteer dragoon was not the man to give him worse than he 
brought: matters fell into a very unsatisfactory state between 
them. To crown the whole, Buftiere went one evening (contrary 
to wont, now and always) to the gaming-table, and lost four 
louis. Insubordination, Gambling, Archer’s daughter: Rhada- 
manthus thunders from Bignon ; Buffiere doffs his basnet, flies 
covertly to Paris. Negotiation there now was; confidential spy 
to Saintes; correspondence, fulmination: Dupont de Nemours 
as daysman between a Colonel and a Marquis, both in high 
wrath,—Buffiere to pay the piper! Confidential spy takes evi- 
dence ; the whole atrocity comes to light: what wilt thou do, O 
Marquis, with this devil’s child of thine? Send him to Surinam ; 
let the tropical heats and rains tame the hot liver of him !—so 
whispered paternal Brutus’-justice.and Dame Pailly ; but milder 
thoughts prevailed. Lettre de Cachet and the Isle of Rhé shall 
be tried first. Thither fares poor Buffiere ; not with Archer’s 
daughters, but with Archers; amid the dull rustle and autumnal 
brown of the falling leaves of 1768, his nineteenth autumn. Jt 
is his second Hercules’ Labour ; the Choquenard Boarding-house 
was the first. Bemoaned by the loud Atlantic he shall sit there, 
in winter season, under ward of a Bailli d’Aulan, governor of the 
place, and said to be a very Cerberus. 

At Rhé the old game is played: in few weeks, the Cerberus 
Bailli is Buffiere’s; baying, out of all his throats, in Buffiére’s 
behalf! What ‘ sorcery’ is this that the rebellious prodigy has 
in him, O Marquis? Hypocrisy, cozenage, which no governor 
of strong places can resist? Nothing short of the hot swamps of 
Surinam will hold him quiet, then? Happily there is fighting 
in Corsica ; Paoli fighting on his last legs there ; and Baron de 
Vaux wants fresh troops against him. Buffiere, though he likes 
not the cause, will go thither gladly; and fight his very best : 
how happy if, by any fighting, he can conquer back his baptismal 
name, and some gleam of paternal tolerance! After much 
soliciting, his prayer is acceded to: Buffiere, with the rank now 
of ‘ Sub-lieutenant of Foot, in the Legion of Lorraine,’ gets across 
the country to Toulon, in the month of April; and enters ‘on the 
plain which furrows itself without plough’ (euphuistic for ocean ); 
‘God grant he may not have to row there one day,’—in red cap, 
as convict galley-slave! Such is the paternal benediction and 
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prayer; which was realized. Nay, Buffiere, it would seem, be- 
fore quitting Rochelle, indeed ‘hardly yet two hours out of the 
fortress of Rhé,’ had fallen into a new atrocity,—his first duel ; 
a certain quondam messmate (discharged for swindling) having 
claimed acquaintance with him on the streets ; which claim 
Buffiere saw good to refuse; and even to resist, when demanded 
at the sword’s point! The « Corsican Buccaneer (Aibustier Corsey 
that he is! 

The Corsican Buccaneer did, as usual, a giant's or two giants’ 
work in Corsica; fighting, writing, loving; ‘eight hours a day of 
study ;’ and gained golden opinions from all manner of men and 
women. It was his own notion that Nature had meant him for a 
soldier; he felt so equable and at home in that business,—the 
wreck of discordant death-tumult, and roar of cannon serving as 
a fine regulatory marching-music for him. Doubtless Nature 
meant him for a Man of Action ; as she means all great souls that 
have a strong body to dwell in: but Nature will adjust herself to 
much. In the course of twelve months (in May, 1770), Buffiere 
gets back to Toulon; with much manuscript in his pocket ; his 
head fuil of military and all other lore, ‘ like a library turned 
topsy-turvy ;’ his character much risen, as we said, with every one. 
The brave Bailli Mirabeau, though almost against principle, can- 
not refuse to see a chief nephew, as he paxses so near the old Castle 
on the Durance: the good uncle is charmed with him; finds, 
‘ under features terribly seamed and altered from what they were’ 
(bodily and mentally), all that is royal and strong, nay, an 
‘expression of something refined, something gracious ;’ declares 
him, after several days of incessant talk, to be the best fellow on 
earth (if well dealt with), who will shape into statesman, gene- 
ralissimo, pope, what thou pleasest to desire! Or, shall we give 
poor Buffiere’s testimonial in mess-room dialect ; in its native 
twanging vociferosity, and garnished with old oaths,—which, 
alas, have become for us almost old prayers now,—the vociferous 
Moustachio-figures, whom they twanged through, having all 
vanished so long since: ‘ Morbleu, Monsieur [ Abbé; cest 
un garcon diablement vif; mais cest un bon gargon, quia de 
esprit comme trois cent mille diables ; et parbleu, un homme 
trés brave. 

Moved by all manner of testimonies and entreaties from uncle 
and family, the rigid Marquis consents, not without difficulty, to 
see this anomalous Peter Buffiere of his; and then, after rt 
deliberation, even to un-Peter him, and give him back his name. 
It was in September that they met; at Aiguesperse, in the Li- 
mousin near the l/ands of Pierre Buffiere. Soft ruth comes 
stealing through the Rhadamanthine heart ; tremblings of faint, 
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hope even, which, however, must veil: itself in austerity and 
rigidity. The Marquis writes: ‘ I perorate him very much ;’ observe 
‘my man, how he droops his nose, and looks fixedly, a sign 
that he is reflecting; or whirls away his head, hiding a tear: 
serious, now mild, now severe, we give it him alternately; it is 
thus I manage the mouth of this fiery animal,’ Had he but read 
the Ephémérides, the Economiques, the Précis des Elémens (‘ the 
most laboured book I have done, though I wrote it in such 
health’): had he but got grounded in my Political Economy ! 
Which, however, he does not take to with any heart. On the con- 
trary, he unhappily finds it hollow, pragmatical, a barren jingle 
of formulas; pedantic even ; unnutritive as the east wind. Blas- 
poe words; which (or the like of them) any eavesdropper 

as but to report to ‘the Master !'"—And yet, after all, is it not 
a brave Gabriel this rough-built young Hercules; and has 
finished handsomely his Second Labour? ‘The head of the fellow 
is ‘a wind-mill and fire-mill of ideas... The War-office makes 
him captain, and he is passionate for following soldiership: but 
then, unluckily, your Alexander needs such tools,—a whole world 
for workshop! ‘Where are the armies and herring-shoals of 
men to come from? Does he think I have money,’ snuffles the 
old Marquis, ‘to get him up battles like Harlequin and Scara- 
mouch?’? The fool! he shall settle down into rurality; first, 
however, though it is a risk, see a little of Paris. 

At Paris, through winter, the brave Gabriel carries all before 
him ; shines in saloons, in the Versailles CHil-de-Boeuf; dines 
with your Duke of Orleans, (young Chartres, not yet become 
Egalité, hob-nobbing with him); dines with your Guéménés, 
Broglies, and mere Grandeurs; and is invited to hunt. Even 
the old women are charmed with him, and rustle in their satins : 
such a light has not risen in the MHil-de-Boeuf for some while. 
Grant, O Marquis, that there are worse sad-dogs than this. The 
Marquis grants partially; and yet, and yet! Few things are 
notabler than these successive surveys by the old Marquis, cri- 
tically seanning his young Count :— 


** Tam on my guard; remembering how vivacity of head may de- 
ceive you as to a character of morass (de tourbe): but, all considered, 
one must give him store of exercise; what the devil else to do with 
such exuberance, intellectual and sanguineous? I know no woman but 
the Empress of Russia with whom this man were good to marry yet.” 
“* Hard to find adog (dréle) that had more talent and action in the head 
of him than this ; he would reduce the devil to terms.” “ Thy nephew 
Whirlwind (/}Ouragan) assists me; yesterday the valet Luce, who is 
a sort of privileged simpleton, said pleasantly, ‘ Confess, M. le Comte, 
# man’s body is very unhappy to carry a head like that.’” ‘ The ter- 
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rible gift of familiarity (as Pope Gregory called it)! He turns the 
great people here round his finger.”—Or again, though all this is some 
years afterwards: “ They have never done telling me that he is easy to 
set a-rearing ; that you cannot speak to him reproachfully but his eyes, 
his lips, his colour testify that all is giving way ; on the other hand, the 
smallest word of tenderness will make him burst into tears, and he would 
fling himself into the fire for you.” “I pass my life in cramming him 
(a le bourrer) with principles, with all that I know ; for this man, ever 
the same as to his fundamental properties, has done nothing by these 
long and solid studies but augment the rubbish-heap in his head, which 
is a library turned topsy “turvy ; ; and then his talent for dazzling by 
superficials, for he has swallowed all formulas, and cannot substantiate 
anything.” “A wicker-basket, that lets all through ; disorder born ; 
credulous as a nurse ; indiscreet ; a liar’’ (kind of white-liar), “ by exagge- 
ration, affirmation, effrontery, without need, and merely to tell histories ; 
a confidence that dazzles you on everything; cleverness and talent 
without limit. For the rest, the vices have infinitely less root in him 
than the virtues ; all is facility, impetuosity, ineffectuality (not for want 
of fire, but of plan); wrong-spun, ravelled (défaufi/é) m character; a 
mind that meditates in the vague, and builds of soap-bells.” “Spite of 
the Litter ugliness, the intercadent step, the trenchant breathless blown-up 
precipitation, andl the look, or, to say better, the atrocious eyebrow of 
this man when he listens and reflects, something told me that it was all 
but a scarecrow of old cloth, this ferocious outward garniture of his ; 
that, at bottom, here was perhaps the man in all France least capable of 
deliberate wickedness.” “‘ Pie and jay by instinct.” ‘* Wholly reflex and 
reverberance (tout de reflet ct de réverbére) ; drawn to the right by his 
heart, to the left by his head, which he carries four paces from him.” 
= May become the C oryphaus of the Time.” “ A blinkard (myope) pre- 
cipitancy, born with him, which makes him take the quagmire for firm 
earth—”’ 

—Cluck, cluck,—in the name of all the gods, what prodigy is 
this I have hatched! Web-footed, broad-billed ; which will run 
and drown itself, if Mercy and the parent-fowl prevent not! 

How inexpressibly true, meanwhile, is this that the old Mar- 
quis says: ‘ He has swallowed all formulas (71 a humé toutes 
les formules’), and made away with them! Formulas, indeed, 
if we think of it, Formulas and Gabriel Honoré had been, and 
were to be, at death-feud from first to last. What formula of 
this formalized (established) world had been a kind one to 
Gabriel? His soul could find no shelter in them, they were un- 
believable ; his body no solacement, they were tyrannical, unfair. 
If there were not pabulum and substance beyond formulas, and 
in spite of them, then woe to him! To this man formulas 
would yield no cxistence or habitation, if it were not in the Isle of 
Rhé, and such places; but threatened to choke the life out of 
him; either formulas or he must go the wall; and so, after a 
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tough fight, they, as it proves, will go. So cunningly thrifty is 
Destiny ; and is quietly shaping her tools for the work they are 
to do, while she seems but spoiling and breaking them! For, 
consider, O Marquis, whether France herself will not, by-and-by, 
have to swallow a formula or two? This sight thou lookest on 
from the baths of Mont d’Or, does it not bode something of that 
kind? A summer day in the year 1777: — 


***Q Madame! the narrations I would give you if I had nota score of 
letters to answer, on dull sad business! I would paint to you the 
votive feast of this town, which took place on the 14th. The savages 
descending in torrents from the Mountains,—cur people ordered not to 
stir out. The curate with surplice and stole; public justice in perri- 
wig; Maréchaussé, sabre in hand, guarding the place, before the bag- 
pipes were permitted to begin. The dance interrupted, a quarter of an 
hour after, by battle; the cries and fierce hissings of the children, of the 
infirm, and other on-lookers, ogling it, tarring it on, as the mob does 
when dogs fight. Frightful men, or rather wild creatures of the forest, 
in coarse woollen jupes and broad girths of leather, studded with copper 
nails ; of gigantic stature, heightened by the high sabots; rising still 
higher on tip-toe, to look at the battle ; beating time to it ; rubbing their 
sides with their elbows; their face haggard, covered with their long 
greasy hair; top of the visage waxing pale, bottom of it twisting itself 
into the rudiments of a cruel laugh, a ferocious impatience—And these 
people pay the taz/le! And you want to take from them their salt too! 
And you know not what you strip bare, or, as you call it, govern ; what, 
with the heedless, cowardly squirt of your pen, you will think you 
can continue stripping with impunity for ever, till the Catastrophe 
come! Such sights recal deep thoughts to one. ‘ Poor Jean-Jacques !” 
I said to myself: “ they that sent thee, and thy System, to copy music 
among such a People as these same, have confuted thy System but ill !”” 
But, on the other hand, these thoughts were consolatory for a man who 
has all his life preached the necessity of solacing the poor, of universal 
instruction ; who has tried to show what such instruction and such 
solacement ought to be, if it would form a barrier (the sole possible 
barrier) between oppression and revolt; the sole but the infallible 
treaty of peace between the high and the low! Ah, Madame! this 
government by blind-man’s-buff, stumbling along too far, will end by 
the GENERAL OVERTURN.”’” 

Prophetic Marquis !—Might other Nations listen to thee better 
than France did; for it concerns them a//! But now is it not 
curious to think how the whole world might have gone so dif- 
ferently, but for this very prophet? Had the young Mirabeau 
had a father as other men have ; or even no father at all! Con- 
sider him, in that case, rising by natural gradation, by the rank, 
the opportunity, the irrepressible buoyant faculties he had, step 
after step, to official place,—to the chief official place; as ina 
time when Turgots, Neckers, and men of ability, were grown in- 
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dispensable, he was sure to have done. By natural witchery he 
bewitches Marie Antoinette ; her most of all, with her quick sus- 
ceptive instincts, her quick sense for whatever was great and 
noble, her quick hatred for whatever was but pedantic, Neck- 
erish, Fayettish, and pretending to be great. King Louis is a 
nullity ; happily then reduced to be one: there would then have 
been at the summit of France the one French man who could have 
grappled with that great question; who, yielding and refusing, 
managing, guiding, and, in short, seeing and daring what was to 
be done, had perhaps saved France her Revolution; remaking 
her by peaceabler methods! But to the Supreme Powers it 
seemed not so. Once after a thousand years all nations were to 
see the great Conflagration and Self-combustion of a Nation,— 
and learn from it if they could. And now, for a Swallower of For- 
mulas, was there a better schoolmaster on earth than this very 
Friend of Men; a better education conceivable than this which 
Alcides-Mirabeau had? Trust in heaven, good reader, for the 
fate of nations, for the fall of a sparrow. 


Gabriel Honoré has acquitted himself so well in Paris, turning 
the great people round his thumb, with that ‘/ond gaillard 
(basis of gaiety), with that ¢errible don de la familiarité ; 
with those ways he has. Neither, in the quite opposite Man-of- 
business department, when summer comes and rurality with it, is 
he found wanting. In the summer of the year, the old Friend of 
Men despatches him to the Limousin, to his own estate of Pierre 
Buffiere, or his wife’s own estate (under the law-balance about 
this time) ; to see whether anything can be done for men there, 
Much is to be done there; the Peasants, short of all things, even 
of victuals, here as everywhere, wear ‘a settled souffre-douleur 
(pain-stricken) look, as if they reckoned that the pillage of men 
was an inevitable ordinance of Heaven, to be put up with like the 
wind and the hail.’ Here, in the solitude of the Limousin, 
Gabriel is still Gabriel: he rides, he writes, and runs; eats out 
of the poor people’s pots; speaks to them, redresses them; insti- 
tutes a court of Villager Prudhommes (good men and true),— 
once more carries all before him. Confess,O Rhadamanthine 
Marquis, we say again, that there are worse sad-dogs than this ! 
‘ He is,’ confesses the Marquis, ‘the Demon of the Impossible 
(le démon de la chose impossible).’ Most true this also : impos- 
sible is a word not in his dictionary. Thus the same Gabriel 
Honoré, long afterwards (as Dumont will witness), orders his 
secretary to do some miracle or other, miraculous within the 
time. The secretary answers, ‘ Monsieur, it is impossible.’ 
‘Impossible?’ answers Gabriel: ‘Ne me dites jamais ce béte 
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de mot (Never name to me that blockhead of a word’) ! 
Really, one would say, a good fellow, were he well dealt with,— 
though still broad-billed, and with latent tendencies to take the 
water. The following otherwise insignificant Letter, addressed to 
the Bailli, seems to us worth copying. Is not his young Lord- 
ship, if still in the dandy-state and style-of-mockery, very hand- 
some in it; standing there in the snow? = It is of date December, 
1771, and far onwards on the road towards Mirabeau Castle : 


* Fracti bello satisque repulst ductores Danafim: here, dear uncle, 
is a beginning in good Latin, which means that I am broken with 
fatigue, not having, this whole week, slept more than sentinels do; and 
sounding, at the same time, with the wheels of my vehicle, most of the ruts 
and jolts that lie between Paris and Marseilles. Ruts deep and numer- 
ous. Moreover, my axle broke between Mucreau, Romaneé, Chambertin, 
and Beaune; the centre of four wine districts: what a geographical 
point, if I had had the wit to be a drunkard! The mischief happened 
towards five in the evening; my lackey had gone on before. There fell 
nothing at the time but melted snow ; happily it afterwards took some 
consistency. The neighbourhood of Beaune made me hope to find genius 
in the natives of the country: I had need of good counsel; the devil 
counselled me at first to swear, but that whim passed, and I fell by pre- 
ference into the temptation of laughing; for a holy priest came jogging 
up, wrapt to the chin; against the blessed visage of whom the sleet was 
beating, which made him cut so singular a face, that I think this was 
the thing drove me from swearing. The holy man inquired, seeing my 
chaise on its beam-ends, and one of the wheels wanting, whether any- 
thing had befallen me? I answered, “ there was nothing falling here 
but snow.” “ Ah,” said he, ingeniously, “ it is your chaise, then, that 
is broken.” [admired the sayacity of the man, and begged him to 
double his pace, with his horse’s permission (who was also making a 
pleasant expression of countenance, as the snow beat on his nose) ; and 
to be so good as give notice at Chaigny that I was there. He assured 
me he would tell it to the post-mistress herself, she being his cousin ; 
that she was a very amiable woman, married three years ago to one of 
the honestest men of the place, nephew to the king’s procureur at ——: 
in fine, after giving me all the outs and ins of himself, the curate, of his 
cousin, his cousin’s husband, and I know not whom more, he was 
pleased to give the spurs to his horse, which thereupon gave a grunt, 
and went on. I forgot to tell you that [ had sent the postillion off to 
Mucreau, which he knew the road to, for he went thither daily, he said, 
to have a glass ; a thing I could well believe, or even two glasses. The 
man was but tipsified when he went ; happily, when he returned, which 
was very late, he was drunk. I walked sentry: several Beaune men 
passed, all of whom asked me, if anything had befallen? I answered 
one of them, that it was an experiment; that I had been sent from 
Paris to see whether a chaise would run with one wheel; mine had 
come so far, but I was going to write that two wheels were preferable. 
At this moment my worthy friend struck his shin against the other 
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wheel ; clapped his hand on the hurt place ; swore, as I had near done ; 
and then said, smiling, “ Ah, Monsieur, there is the other wheel!” 
* The devil there is !”’ said I, as if astonished. Another, after examining 
long, with a very capable air, informed me, “ J/a foi, Monsieur! it is 
your essi”’ (meaning essieu, or axle) “ that is broken.” ’ 


Mirabeau’s errand to Provence, in this winter season, was 
several-fold. To look after the Mirabeau estates ; to domesticate 
himself among his people and peers in that region ;—perhaps to 
choose a wife. Lately, as we saw, the old Marquis could think 
of none suitable, if it were not the Empress Catherine. But 
Gabriel has ripened astonishingly since that, under this sunshine 
of paternal favour,—the first gleam of such weather he has ever 
had. Short of the Empress, "it were very well to marry, the 
Marquis now thinks, provided your bride had money. A ‘pride, 
not with money, yet with connections, expect tations, is found ; and 
by stormy eloquence ( Marquis seconding) is carried: wo worth 
the hour! Her portrait, by the seconding Marquis himself, is 
not very captivating: ‘ Marie-Emilie de Covet, only daughter of 
the Marquis de Marignane, in her eighteenth year then; ‘she had 
a very ordinary face, even a vulgar one at the first glance; brown, 
nay, almost taw ny (mauricaud) ; fine eyes, fine hair; teeth not 
good, but a prettyish continual smile ; figure small, but agree- 
able, though leaning a little to one side: showed great spr ight- 
liness of mind, ingenuous, adroit, delicate, lively, sportful; one of 
the most essentially pretty characters.” ‘T his brown, almost 
tawny, little woman (much of a fool too) Mirabeau gets to wife 
(on the 22d of June, 177 2): her, and with a pension of 3,000 
franes from his father-in-law, and one of 6,000 from his own 
father (say 500/. in all), and rich expectancies, he shall sit down, 
in the bottom of Provence, by his own hired hearth, in the town of 
Aix, and bless Heaven. 

Candour will admit that this young Alexander (just beginning 
his twenty-fourth year) might grumble a little, seeing only one 
such world to conquer. How ever, he had his books, “he had his 
hopes ; health, faculty ; a Universe (whereof even the town of Aix 
formed part) all rich with fruit and forbidden-fruit round him ; 
the unspeakable ‘ seed-field of Time’ wherein to sow: he said to 
himself, ‘Go to, I will be wise.” And yet human nature is frail. 
One can judge, too, whether the old 1 Marquis, now coming into 
decided lawsuit with his wife, was of a humour to forgive pecca- 
dilloes. The terrible, hoarsely calm, Rhadamanthine way i in which 
he expresses himself on this matter of the law-suit to his Brother, 
and enjoins silence from all mortals but him, might affect weak 
nerves; wherefore, contrary to purpose, we omit it. O, just Marquis! 
In fact, the Riquetti household, at this time, can do little for frail 
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human nature; except, perhaps, make it fall faster. The Ri- 
quetti household is getting scattered; not always led asunder, 
but driven and hurled asunder: the tornado times for it have 
begun. One daughter is Madame du Saillant (still living), a 
judicious sister: another is Madame de Cabris, not so judicious ; 
for, indeed, her husband has lawsuits (owing to ‘ defamatory 
couplets’ proceeding from him); she gets ‘insulted on the public 
promenade of Grasse,’ by a certain Baron de Villeneuve-Moaus, 
whom some defamatory couplet had touched upon ;—all the parties 
in the business being fools. Nay, poor woman, she by-and-by, 
we find, takes up with preternuptial persons; with a certain 
Brianson in epaulettes, described candidly, by the I%/s Adoptif, 
as ‘a man who’—is not fit to be described. 

A young heir-apparent of all the Mirabeaus is required to 
make some figure ; especially in marrying himself. The present 
young heir-apparent has nothing to make a figure with but bare 
900/. a-year, and very considerable debts. Old Mirabeau is 
hard as the Mosaic rock, and no wand proves miraculous on 
him; for trousseaus, cadeaus, foot-washings, festivities, and 
house-heatings, he does simply not yield one sous. The heir 
must himself yield them. He does.so, and handsomely : but, alas, 
the 500/.a year, and very considerable debts ? Quit Aix and din- 
ner-giving ; retire to the old Chateau in the gorge of two valleys! 
Devised and done. But now, a young wife used to the delicacies 
of life, ought she not tohave some suite of rooms done up for her? 
Upholsterers hammer and furbish; with effect ; not without bills. 
Then the very considerable Jew-debis! Poor Mirabeau sees 
nothing for it, but to run to the father-in-law with tears in his 
eyes; and conjure him to make those ‘ rica expectations’ in some 
measure fruitions. Forty thousand francs; to such length will 
the father-in-law, moved by these tears, by this fire-eloquence, 
table ready money; provided old Marquis Mirabeau, who has 
some provisional reversionary interest in the thing, will grant 
quittance. Old Marquis Mirabeau, written to in the most im- 
passioned persuasive manner, answers by a letier, of the sort they 
call Sealed Letter (lettre de cachet), ordering the impassioned 
Persuasive, under his Majesty’s hand and seat, to bundle into 
Coventry, as we should say,—into Manosque, as the Sealed Letter 
says !—Farewell, thou old Chateau, with thy upholstered rooms, 
on thy sheer rock, by the angry-flowing Durance: welcome, 
thou miserable little borough of Manosque, since hither Fate 
drives us! In Manosque, too, a man can live, and read; can 
write an Essai sur le Despotisme (and have it printed in Switzer- 
land, 1774); full of fire and rough vigour, and still worth 
reading. 
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The Essay on Despotism, with so little of the Ephémérides 
and Quesnay in it, could find but a hard critic in the old Marquis; 
snuffling out something (one fancies) about ‘ Reflex and rever- 
berance; formulas getting swallowed; rash hairbrain treating 
matters that require age and gravity ;—however, let it pass. Un- 
happily there came other offences. A certain gawk, named 
Chevalier de Gassaud, accustomed to visit in the house at 
Manosque, sees good to commence a kind of theoretic flirtation 
with the little brown Wife, which she theoretically sees good to 
return. Billet meets billet ; glance follows glance, crescendo allegro ; 
—till the husband opens his lips, voleano-like, with a proposal to 
kick Chevalier de Gassaud out of doors. Chevalier de Gassaud goes 
unkicked, but not without some explosion or éc/at : there is like to 
be a duel; only that Gassaud, knowing what a sword this Riquetti 
wears, will not fight; and his father has to plead and beg. 
Generous Count, kill not my poor son: alas, already this most 
lamentable explosion itself has broken off the finest marriage 
settlement, and now the family will not hear of him! The 
generous Count, so pleaded with, not only flings the duel to the 
winds, but gallops off (forgetful of the /ettre de cachet), half 
desperate, to plead with the marriage-family; to preach with 
them, and pray, till they have taken poor Gassaud into favour 
again. Prosperous in this (for what can resist such pleading ?) 
he may now ride home more leisurely, with the consciousness of a 
right action for once. 

As we said, this ride of his lies beyond the limits fixed in the 
royal Sealed Letter; but no one surely will mind it, no one will 
report it. A beautiful summer evening: O, poor Gabriel, it is 
the last peaceably prosperous ride thou shalt have for long,— 
perhaps almost ever in the world! For lo! who is this that 
comes curricling through the level yellow sun-light; like one of 
Respectability, keeping his gig? By Day and Night! it is that 
base Baron, de Villeneuve-Moans, who insulted sister Cabris in 
the Promenade of Grasse! Human nature, without time for 
reflection, is liable to err. ‘The swift-rolling gig is already in con- 
tact with one, the horse rearing against your horse ; and you dis- 
mount, almost without knowing. Satisfaction which gentlemen 
expect, Monsieur! No? Do I hear rightly No? In that case, 
Monsieur,—and this wild Gabriel (horresco referens !) clutches the 
respectable Villeneuve-Moans; and horsewhips him there, not 
emblematically only, but practically, on the king’s highway : seen 
of some peasants! Here is a message for Rumour to blow abroad. 

Rumour blows,—to Paris as elsewhither: for answer (on the 
26th of June, 1774), there arrives a fresh Sealed Letter, of more 
emphasis; there arrive with it grim catchpoles and their chaise : 
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the Swallower of Formulas, snatched away from wife, child (then 
dying), and last shadow of a home even in exile, is trundling 
towards Marseilles; towards the Castle of If, which frowns out 
among the waters in the roadstead there! Girt with the blue 
Mediterranean; within iron stanchions ; cut off from pen, paper, 
and friends and men, except the Cerberus of the place, who is 
charged to be very sharp with him, there shall he sit : such virtue 
is in a Sealed Letter; so has the grim old Marquis ordered it. 
Our gleam of sunshine then, is darkening miserably down? 
Down, O thou poor Mirabeau, to thick midnight! Surely For- 
mulas are all too cruel on thee: thou art getting really into war 
with formulas (terriblest of wars); and thou, by God's help and 
the devil’s, wilt make away with them,—in the terriblest manner! 
From this hour, we say, thick and thicker darkness settles round 
poor Gabriel ; his life-path growing ever painfuller; alas, grow- 
ing ever more devious, beset by ignes fatui, and lights not of 
heaven, Such Alcides’ Labours have seldom been allotted to any 
man. 

Check thy hot frenzy, thy hot tears, poor Mirabeau ; adjust 
thyself as it may be; for there is no help. Autumn becomes 
loud winter, revives into gentle spring: the waves beat round 
this Castle of If, at the mouth of Marseilles harbour ; girdling in 
the unhappiest man. No, not the unhappiest: poor Gabriel has 
such a ‘ fond gaillard (basis of joy and gaiety);’ there is a deep 
fiery life in him, which no blackness of destiny can quench. The 
Cerberus of If, M. Dallegre, relents, as all Cerberuses do with 
him; gives paper; gives sympathy and counsel. Nay, letters 
have already been introduced; ‘buttoned in some scoundrel’s 
gaiters, the old Marquis says! On Sister du Saillant’s kind 
letter there fall ‘tears;’ nevertheless you do not always weep. 
You do better; write a brave Col d Argent’s Memoirs (quoted 
from above); occupy yourself with projects and efforts. Some- 
times, alas, you do worse, though in the other direction,—where 
Canteen-keepers have pretty wives! A mere peccadillo this of 
the frail fair Cantiniére (according to the Fils Adoptif); of 
which too much was made at the time.—Nor are juster consola- 
tions wanting ; sisters and brothers bidding you be of hope. Our 
readers have heard Count Mirabeau designated ‘ as the elder or 
my lads :’ what if we now exhibited the younger for one moment ? 
‘The Maltese Chevalier de Mirabeau, a rough son of the sea in 
those days: he also is a sad dog, but has the advantage of not 
being the elder. He has started from Malta, from a sick bed, 
and got hither to Marseilles, in the dead of winter; the link o 
Nature drawing him, shaggy sea-monster as he is. 

‘It was a »ough wind; none of the boatmen would leave the quay 
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with me: I induced two of them, more by bullyings than by money ; 
for thou knowest I have no money, and am well furnished, thank God, 
with the gift of speaking or stuttering. I reach the Castle of If: gates 
closed; and the Lieutenant, as M. Dallégre was not there, tells me 
quite sweetly that I must return as I came. “ Not, if you please, till I 
have seen Gabriel.”—“ It is not allowed.”—* I will write to him.”— 
* Not that either.”—* Then I will wait for M. Dallégre.”—“ Just so ; 
but for four-and-twenty hours, not more.” Whereupon I take my 
resolution ; go to la Mouret,’ (canteen-keeper’s pretty wife) ; ‘we agree 
that so soon as the tattoo is beat, I shall see this poor devil. I get to him, 
in fact; not like a paladin, but like a pickpocket or a gallant, which 
thou wilt ; and we unbosom ourselves. They had been afraid that he 
would heat my head to the temperature of his own: Sister Cabris, they 
do him little justice ; I can assure thee that while he was telling me his 
story, and when my rage broke out in these words: “ Though still 
weakly, I have two arms, strong enough to break M. Villeneuve- 
Moans’s, or his cowardly persecuting brother’s at least,” he said to me, 
“ Mon ami, thou wilt ruin us both.” And, I confess, this consideration 
alone, perhaps, hindered the execution of a project, which could not 
have profited, which nothing but the fermentation of a head such as 
mine could excuse.’—vol. ii. p. 43. 

Reader, this tarry young Maltese chevalier is the Vicomte 
de Mirabeau, or Younger Mirabeau; whom all men heard of 
in the Revolution time,—oftenest by the more familiar name of 
Mirabeau- Tonneau, or Barrel Mirabeau, from his bulk, and the 
quantity of drink he usually held. It isthe same Barrel Mirabeau 
who, in the States-General, broke his sword, because the Noblesse 
gave in, and chivalry was now ended: for in politics he was 
directly the opposite of his elder brother ; and spoke considerably 
as a public man, making men laugh (for he was a wild surly 
fellow, with much wit in him and much liquor) ;—then went in- 
dignantly across the Rhine, and drilled Emigrant Regiments : but 
as he sat one morning in his tent, sour of stomach doubtless and 
of heart, meditating in Tartarean humour on the turn things took, 
a certain captain or subaltern demands admittance on business ; 
is refused; again demands, and then again, till the Colonel 
Viscount Barrel Mirabeau, blazing up into a mere burning brandy- 
barrel, clutches his sword, and tumbles out on this canaile of an 
intruder,—alas, on the canai//e of an intruder’s sword’s point (who 
drew with swift dexterity), and dies, and it is all done with him! 
That was the fifth act of Barrel Mirabeaw’s life-tragedy (unlike, 
and yet like, this first act in the Castle of If); and so the curtain 
fell, the Newspapers calling it ‘ apoplexy’ and ‘ alarming accident.’ 

Brother and sisters, the little brown Wife, the Cerberus of If, all 
solicit for a penitent unfortunate sinner. The old Marquis’s ear 
is deaf as that of Destiny. Solely, by way of variation, not of 
alleviation (especially as the If Cerberus too has been bewitched), 
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he has this sinner removed, in May next, after some nine months’ 
space, to the Castle of Joux ; an ‘old Owl’s nest, with a few inva- 
lids,’ among the Jura Mountains. Instead of melancholy main, 
let him now try the melancholy granites (still capped with snow 
at this season), with their mists ° and owlets ; and on the whole 
adjust himself as if for permanence or continuance there; ona 
pension of 1,200 francs, fifty pounds a year, since he could not do 
with five hundred! Poor Mirabeau ;—and poor Mirabeau’s Wife? 
Reader, the foolish little brown woman tires of soliciting: her 
child being buried, her husband buried alive, and her little brown 
self being still above ground and under twenty, she takes to 
recreation, theoretic flirtation ; ceases soliciting, begins successful 
forgetting. The marriage, cut asunder that “day “the catchpole 
chaise drew up at Manosque, will never come together again, in 
spite of efforts; but flow onwards in two separate streams, 10 
lose itself in the frightfullest sand-deserts. Husband and wife 
never more saw each other with eyes. 


Not far from the melancholy Castle of Joux lies the little 
melancholy borough of Pontarlier ; whither our Prisoner has leave, 
on his parole, to walk when he ehooses. A melancholy little 
borough: yet in it is a certain Monnier Household; whereby 
hangs, and will hang, a tale. Of old M. Monnier, respectable 
legal President, now in his seventy-fifth year, we shall say less 
than of his wife, Sophie Monnier ‘(once de Rutfey, from Dijon, 
sprung from legal Presidents there), who is still but short way 
out of her teens. Yet she has been married (or seemed to be 
married) four years: one of the loveliest sad-heroic women of 
this or any district of country. What accursed freak of Fate 
brought January and May together here once again? Alas, it 
is a custom there, good reader! Thus the old Naturalist Buffon, 
who, at the age of sixty-three (what is called «the St. Martin's 
summer of incipient dotage and new myrtle garlands, which 
visits some men), went ransacking the country for a young wife, 
had very nearly got this identical Sophie ; but did get another, 
known as Madame de Buffon, well known to Philip Egalité, 
having turned out ill. Sophie de Ruffey loved wise men, but 
not at that extremely advanced period of life. However, the 
question for her is: Does she love a Convent better? Her 
mother and father are rigidly devout,‘and rigidly vain and poor : 
the poor girl, sad-heroic, is probably a kind of freethinker. And 
now, old President Monnier ‘quarrelling with his daughter ; 
and then coming over to Pontarlier with gold-bags, marriage- 
settlements, and the prospect of dying soon? Iti is that same 
miserable tale, often sung against, often spoken against ; very 
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miserable indeed,—But fancy what an effect the fiery eloquence 
of a Mirabeau produced in this sombre Household: one’s young 
girl-dreams incarnated, most unexpectedly, in this _—— 
mass of manhood (though rather ugly); old Monnier himself 
gleaming up into a kind of vitality to hear him! Or fancy 
whether a sad-heroic face, glancing on you with a thankfulness 
like to become glad-heroic, were not ? Mirabeau felt, by 
known symptoms, that the sweetest, fatallest incantation was 
stealing over him, which could lead only to the devil, for all 
parties interested. He wrote to his wife, entreating, in the name 
of Heaven, that she would come to him: thereby might the ‘ sight 
of his duties’ fortify him; he meanwhile would at least forbear 
Pontarlier. ‘The wife ‘ answered by a few icy lines, indicating, in 
a covert way, that she thought me not in my wits. He ceases 
forbearing Pontarlier; sweeter is it than the Owl’s nest: he re- 
turns thither, with sweeter and ever sweeter welcome ; and so—! 

Old Monnier saw nothing, or winked hard;—not so our old 
foolish Commandant of the Castle of Joux. He, though kind to his 
prisoner formerly, ‘ had been making some pretensions to Sophie 
himself; he was but forty or five-and-forty years older than I ; my 
ugliness was not greater than his; and I had the advantage of being 
an honest man.’ Green-eyed Jealousy, in the shape of this old 
ugly Commandant, warns Monnier by letter ; also, on some tiin 
pretext, restricts Mirabeau henceforth to the four walls of Joux. 
Mirabeau flings back such restriction in an indignant Letter to 
this green-eyed Commandant ; indignantly steps over into Switz- 
erland, which is but a few miles off ;—returns, however, in a day 
or two (it is dark January, 1776), covertly to Pontarlier. There 
is an explosion, what they call éc/at. Sophie Monnier, sharply 
dealt with, resists; avows her love for Gabriel Honoré; asserts 
her right to love him, her purpose to continue doing it. She is 
sent home to Dijon; Gabriel Honoré covertly follows her 
thither. Explosions: what a continued series of explosions,— 
through winter, spring, summer! There are tears, devotional 
exercises, threatenings to commit suicide; there are stolen in- 
terviews, perils, proud avowals, and lowly concealments. He on 
his part, * voluntarily constitutes himself prisoner ;’ and does other 
haughty, vehement things; some Commandants behaving honour- 
ably, and some not: one Commandant (old Marquis Mirabeau of 
the Chateau of Bignon) getting ready his red thunderbolts in the 
distance! ‘I have been lucky enough to obtain Mont St. Michel, 
in Normandy,’ says the old Marquis: ‘I think that prison good, 





because there is first the castle itself, then a ring-work all round 
the mountain; and, after that, a pretty long passage among the 
sands, where you need guides, to avoid being drowned in the 
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quicksands.’ Yes, it rises there, that Mountain of St. Michel, 
and Mountain of Misery ; towering there up, like a bleak Pisgah 
with outlooks only into Desolation, sand, salt-water, and Despair*. 
Fly, thou poor Gabriel Honoré! Thou poor Sophie, return to 
Pontarlier ; for Convent-walls too are cruel ! 

Gabriel flies ; and indeed there fly with him sister Cabris and 
her preternuptial epauletted Brianson, who are already in flight 
for their own behoof: into deep thickets and covered ways, wide 
over the South-west of France. Marquis Mirabeau, thinking 
with a fond sorrow of Mont St. Michel and its quicksands, 
chooses the two best bloodhounds the Police of Paris has (In- 
spector Brugniére and another); and, unmuzziing them, cries : 
Hunt !— Monsieur, we have done all that the human mind 
(Vesprit humain) can imagine, and this when the heats are so 
excessive, and we are worn out with fatigue, and our legs swoln.’ 

No: all that the human mind can imagine is ineffectual. On 
the twenty-third night of August (1776), Sophie de Monnier, in 
man’s clothes, is scaling the Monnier garden-wall at Pon- 
tarlier; is crossing the Swiss marches, wrapped in a cloak of 
darkness, borne on the wings of love and despair. Gabriel 
Honoré, wrapped in the like cloak, borne on the like vehicle, is 
gone with her to Holland,—thenceforth a broken man. 

‘Crime for ever lamentable,’ ejaculates the Fils Adoptif; + of 
which the world has so spoken, and must for ever speak! There 
are, indeed, many things easy to be spoken of it ; and also some 
things not easy to be spoken. Why, for example, thou virtuous 
Fils Adoptif, was that of the Canteen-keeper’s wife at If such a 
peccadillo, and this of the legal President's wife such a crime, 
lamentable to that late date of ‘for ever?’ The present reviewer 
fancies them to be the same crime. Again, might not the first 
grand criminal and sinner in this business be legal President 
Monnier, the distracted, spleen-stricken, moon-stricken old man ;— 
liable to trial, with non-acquittal or difficult acquittal, at the 
great Bar of Nature herself? And then the second sinner in it ? 
and the third and the fourth? ‘He that is without sin among 
you !'—One thing, therefore, the present reviewer will speak, in 
the words of old Samuel Johnson: My dear Fils Adoptif; my 
dear brethren of Mankind, ‘endeavour to clear your mind of 
Cant!’ It is positively the prime necessity for all men, and all 
women and children, in these days, who would have their souls 
live (were it even feebly), and not die of the detestablest asphyxia ; 
as in carbonic vapour, the more horrible (for breathing of) the 
more clean it looks. 





* See Mémoires de Madame de Genlis, iii. 201. — 
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That the Parlement of Besancon indicted Mirabeau for 
rapt et vol, abduction and robbery; that they condemned him 
‘in contumacious absence,’ and went the length of beheading 
a Paper Effigy of him, was perhaps extremely suitable ;—but not 
to be dwelt on here. Neither do we pry curiously into the garret- 
life in Holland and Amsterdam ; being straitened for room. ‘The 
wild man and his beautiful sad-heroic woman lived out their 
romance of reality, as well as was to be expected. Hot tempers 
go not always softly together ; neither did the course of true love, 
either in wedlock or in elopement, ever run smooth. Yet it did 
run, in this instance, copious, if not smooth; with quarrel and re- 
concilement, tears and heart-effusion ; sharp tropical squalls, and 
also the gorgeous effulgence and exuberance of general tropical 
weather. It was like a little Paphos islet in the middle of black- 
ness; the very danger and despair that environed it made the 
islet blissful ;—even as in virtue of death, life to the fretfullest 
becomes tolerable, becomes sweet, death being so nigh, At 
any hour, might not king’s exempt or other dread alguazil knock 
at our garret establishment (here ‘in the Kalbestrand, at Le- 
quesne the tailor’s’), and dissolve it? Gabriel toils for Dutch 
booksellers; bearing their heavy load; translating Watson's 
Philip Second ; doing endless Gibeonite work ; earning, however, 
his gold louis a day. Sophie sews and scours beside him, with 
her soft fingers, not grudging it: in hard toils, in trembling joys 
begirt with terrors, with one terror, that of being parted,—their 
days roll swiftly on. For eight tropical months !—Ah, at the 
end of some eight months (14th May, 1777) enter the alguazil ! 
He is in the shape of Brugniere, our old slot-hound of the 
South-west ; the swelling of his legs is fallen now; this time the 
human mind has been able to manage it. He carries King’s 
orders, High Mightiness’ sanctions ; sealed parchments. Gabriel 
Honoré shall be carried this way, Sophie that; Sophie, like to 
be a mother, shall behold him no more. Desperation, even in 
the female character, can go no farther: she will kill herself that 
hour, as even the slot-hound believes,—had not the very slot- 
hound, in mercy, undertaken that they should have some means 
of correspondence; that hope should not utterly be cut away. 
With embracings and interjections, sobbings that cannot be uttered, 
they tear themselves asunder, stony Paris now nigh: Mirabeau 
towards his prison of Vincennes ; Sophie to some milder Convent- 
parlour relegation, there to await what Fate, very minatory at this 
time, will see good to bring. 

Conceive the giant Mirabeau locked fast, then, in Doubting- 
castle of Vincennes; his hot soul surging up, wildly breaking 
itself against cold obstruction; the voice of his despair reverbe- 
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rated on him by dead stone walls. Fallen in the eyes of the 
world, the ambitious haughty man ; his fair life-hopes from with- 
out all spoiled and become foul ashes: and from within,—what 
he has done, what he has parted with and undone! Deaf as 
Destiny is a Rhadamanthine father; inaccessible even to the 
attempt at pleading. Heavy doors have slammed to; their bolts 
growling Wo to thee! Great Paris sends eastward its daily multi- 
tudinous hum; in the evening sun thou seest its weathercocks 
glitter, its old grim towers and fuliginous life-breath all gilded: 
and thou ?—Neither evening nor morning, nor change of day nor 
season, brings deliverance. Forgotten of Earth; not too hopefully 
remembered of Heaven! No passionate Pater-Peccavi can move 
an old Marquis; deaf he as Destiny. Thou must sit there.— 
For forty-two months, by the great Zodaical Horologe! The heir 
of the Riquettis, sinful, and yet more sinned against, has worn out 
his wardrobe; complains that his clothes get looped and 
windowed, insufficient against the weather. His eyesight is fail- 
ing; the family disorder, nephritis, afflicts him; the doctors 
declare horse-exercise essential to preserve life. Within the 
walls then! answers the old Marquis. Count de Mirabeau ‘rides 
in the garden of forty paces;’ with quick turns, hamperedly, 
overlooked by donjons and high stone barriers. 

And yet fancy not Mirabeau spent his time in mere wailing 
and raging. Far from that !— 

To whine, put finger i’ the eye, and sob, 
Because he had ne’er another tub, 

was in no case Mirabeau’s method, more than Diogenes’s. Other 
such wild-glowing Mass of Life, which you might beat with 
Cyclops’ hammers (and, alas, not beat the dross out of), was not 
in Europe at that time. Call him not the strongest man then 
living ; for light, as we said, and not fire, is the strong thing : yet 
call him strong too, very strong; and for toughness, tenacity, 
vivaciousness, and a fond gaillard, call him toughest of all. 
Raging passions, ill-governed; reckless tumult from within, 
merciless oppression from without ; ten men might have died of 
what this Gabriel Honoré did not yet die of. Police-captain 
Lenoir allowed him, in mercy and according to engagement, to 
correspond with Sophie ; the condition was that the letters should 
be seen by Lenoir, and be returned into his keeping. Mirabeau 
corresponded ; in fire and tears, copiously, not Werter-like, but 
Mirabeau-like. ‘Then he had penitential petitions, Pater-Peccavis 
to write, to get presented and enforced ; for which end all manner 
of friends must be urged: correspondence enough. Besides, he 
could read, though very limitedly: he could ever compose or 
compile ; extracting, not in the manner of the bee, from the 
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very Bible and Dom Calmet, a Biblion Eroticon, which can be 
recommended to no woman or man. The pious Fils Adoptif 
drops a veil over his face at this scandal; and says lamentably 
that there is nothing to be said. As for the Correspondence 
with Sophie, it lay in Lenoir’s desk forgotten; but was found 
there by Manuel, Procureur of the Commune in 1792, when 
so many desks flew open; and by him given to the world, A 
book which fair sensibility (rather in a private way) loves to weep 
over: not this reviewer, to any considerable extent; not at all 
here, in his present strait for room. Good love-letters of their kind 
notwithstanding. But if anything can swell farther the tears of 
fair sensibility over Mirabeau’'s ‘ Correspondence of Vincennes,’ it 
must be this: the issue it ended in. After a space of years 
these two lovers, wrenched asunder in Holland, and allowed to 
correspond that they might not poison themselves, met again: it 
was under cloud of night ; in Sophie’s apartment, in the country ; 
Mirabeau, ‘ disguised as a porter,’ had come thither from a con- 
siderable distance. And they flew into each other's arms ; to 
weep their child dead, their long unspeakable woes? Not at all. 
They stood, arms stretched oratorically, calling one another to 
account for causes of jealousy; grew always louder, arms set 
a-kimbo ; and parted quite loud, never to meet more on earth. 
In September, 1789, Mirabeau had risen to be a world’s wonder ; 
and Sophie, far from him, had sunk out of the world’s sight, 
respected only in the little town of Gien. On the 9th night of 
September, Mirabeau might be thundering in the Versailles 
Salle des Menus, to be reported of all Journals on the morrow ; 
and Sophie, twice disappointed of new marriage, the sad-heroic 
temper darkened now into perfect black, was reclining, self-tied 
to her sofa, with a pan of charcoal burning near; to die as the 
unhappy die. Said we not, ‘the course of true love never did 
run smooth ’? 

However, after two-and-forty months, and negotiations, and 
more intercessions than in Catholic countries will free a soul out 
of purgatory, Mirabeau is once more delivered from the strong 
place: not into his own home (home, wife, and the whole Past 
are far parted from him); not into his father’s home ; but forth ; 
-—hurled forth, to seek his fortune Ishmael-like in the wide 
hunting-field of the world. Consider him, O Reader; thou wilt 
find him very notable. A disgraced man, not a broken one; 
ruined outwardly, not ruined inwardly ; not yet, for there is no 
ruining of him on that side. Such a buoyancy of radical fire and 
fond gaillard he has; with his dignity and vanity, levity, solidity, 
with his virtues and his vices,—what a front he shows! You 
would say, he bates not a jot, in these sad circumstances, of what 
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he claimed from Fortune, but rather enlarges it: his proud soul, 
so galled, deformed by manacles and bondage, flings away its 
prison-gear, bounds forth to the fight again, as if victory, after all, 
were certain. Post-horses to Pontarlier and the Besancon Par- 
lement; that that ‘sentence by contumacy’ be annulled, and 
the Paper Effigy have its Head stuck on again! The wild 
o. said to be ‘absent by contumacy, sits voluntarily in the 

ontarlier Jail ; thunders in pleadings which make Parlementeers 
quake, and all France listen ; and the Head reunites itself to the 
Paper Effigy with apologies. Monnier and the De Ruffeys 
know who is the most impudent man alive: the world, with 
astonishment, who is one of the ablest. Even the old Marquis 
snuffles approval, though with qualification. Tough old man, 
he has lost his own world-famous Lawsuit and other lawsuits, with 
ruinous expenses ; has seen his fortune and projects fail, and even 
lettres de cachet turn out not always satisfactory or sanatory: 
wherefore he summons his children about him ; and, really in a 
very serene way, declares himself invalided, fit only for the 
chimney-nook now; to sit patching his old mind together again 
(a rebouter sa téte,a se recoudre piece a piece): advice and 
countenance they, the deserving part of them, shall always enjoy ; 
but lettres de cachet, or other the like benefit and guidance, not 
any more. Right so, thou best of old Marquises! There he rests 
then, like the still evening of a thundery day; thunders no 
more; but rays forth many a curiously-tinted light-beam and 
remark on life; serene to the last. Among Mirabeau’s small 
catalogue of virtues (very small of formulary and conventional 
virtues), let it not be forgotten that he loved this old father warmly 
to the end; and forgave his cruelties, or forgot them in kind 
interpretation of them. 

For the Pontarlier paper effigy, therefore, it is well: and yet 
a man lives not comfortably without money. Ah, were one’s mar- 
riage not disrupted; for the old father-in-law will soon die; those 
rich expectations were then fruitions! The ablest, not the most 
shame-faced man in France, is off, next spring (1783), to Aix; 
stirring Parlement and Heaven and Earth there, to have his wife 
back. How he worked; with what nobleness and courage 
(according to the Fils Adoptif’); giant’s work! The sound of 
him is spread over France and over the world; English travellers 
(high foreign lordships) turning aside to Aix ; and ‘ multitudes 
gathered even on the roofs’ to hear him, the Court-house being 
crammed to bursting! Demosthenic fire and pathos; penitent 
husband calling for forgiveness and restitution :—‘ ce n'est qu’un 
claque-dents et un fol, rays forth the old Marquis from the 
chimney-nook ; ‘a chatter-teeth and madman?’ ‘The world and 
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Parlement thought not that ; knew not what to think, if not that 
this was the questionablest able man they had ever heard; and, 
alas, still farther,—that his cause was untenable. No wife then; 
and no money! From this second attack on Fortune Mirabeau 
returns foiled, and worse than before; resourceless, for now the 
old Marquis, too, again eyes him askance. He must hunt Ishmael- 
like, as we said. Whatsoever of wit or strength he has within 
himself will stand true to him; on that he can count; unfortu- 
nately on almost nothing but that. 


Mirabeau’s life for the next five years, which creeps troublous, 
obscure, through several of these Eight Volumes, will probably, in 
the One right Volume which they hold imprisoned, be delineated 
briefly. It is the long-drawn practical improvement of the ser- 
mon already preached in Rhé, in If, in Joux, in Holland, in 
Vincennes, and elsewhere. A giant man in the flower of his 
years, in the winter of his prospects, has to see how he will recon- 
cile these two contradictions. With giant energies and talents, 
with giant virtues even, he, burning to unfold himself, has got put 
into his hands, for implements and means to do it with, disgrace, 
contumely, obstruction; character elevated only as Haman was ; 
purse full only of debt-summonses ; household, home and posses- 
sions, as it were, sown with salt ; Ruin’s ploughshare furrowing too 
deeply himself and all that was his. Under these, and not under 
other conditions, shall this man now live and struggle. Well 
might he ‘ weep’ long afterwards (though not given to the melting 
mood), thinking over, with Dumont, how his life had been blasted, 
by himself, by others ; and was now so defaced and thunder-riven, 
no glory could make it whole again. Truly, as we often say, a 
weaker, and yet very strong man, might have died,—by hypochon- 
dria, by brandy, or by arsenic: but Mirabeau did not die. The 
world is not his friend, nor the world’s law and formula? It will be 
his enemy then ; his conqueror and master not altogether. There 
are strong men who can, in case of necessity, make away with 
formulas (humer les formules), and yet find a habitation behind 
them: these are the very strong; and Mirabeau was of these. 
The world’s esteem having gone quite against him, and most 
circles of society, with their codes and regulations, pronouncing 
little but anathema on him, he is nevertheless not lost; he does 
not sink to desperation ; not to dishonesty, or pusillanimity, or 
splenetic aridity. Nowise! In spite of the world, he is a living 
strong man there: the world cannot take from him his just con- 
sciousness of himself, his warm open-hearted feeling towards 
others; there are still limits, on all sides, to which the world and 
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the devil cannot drive him. The giant, we say! How he stands, 
like a mountain; thunder-riven, but broad-based, rooted in the 
Earth’s (in Nature’s) own rocks; and will not tumble prostrate ! 
So true is it what a moralist has said: ‘One could not wish any 
man to fall into a fault; yet is it often precisely after a fault, or 
a crime even, that the morality which is ina man first unfolds 
itself, and what of strength he as a man possesses, now when all 
else is gone from him.’ 

Mirabeau, through these dim years, is seen wandering from 
place to place; in France, Germany, Holland, England ; finding 
no rest for the sole of his foot. It is a life of shifts and expe- 
dients, aw jour le jour. Extravagant in his expenses, thriftless, 
swimming in a welter of debts and difficulties ; for which he has 
to provide by fierce industry ; by skill in financiership. The 
man’s revenue is his wits; he has a pen and a head; and, happily 
for him, ‘ is the demon of the impossible.’ At no time is he 
without some blazing project or other, which shall warm and 
illuminate far and wide ; which too often blazes out ineffectual ; 
which in that case he replaces and renews, for his hope is inex- 
haustible. He writes pamphlets unweariedly asa steam-engine : 
On the Opening of the Scheldt, and Kaiser Joseph ; on the Order 
of Cincinnatus and Washington ; on Count Cagliostro, and the 
Diamond Necklace. Innumerable are the helpers and journey- 
men (respectable Mauvillons, respectable Dumonts) whom he 
can set working for him on such matters: it is a gift he has, 
He writes Books, in as many as eight volumes, which are pro- 
perly only a larger kind of Pamphlets. He has polemics with 
Caron Beaumarchais on the water-company of Paris; lean Caron 
shooting sharparrows into him, which he responds to demoniacally, 
‘ flinging hills with all their woods.’ He is intimate with many 
men; his ‘ terrible gift of familiarity,’ his joyous courtiership and 
faculty of pleasing, do not forsake him: but it is a questionable 
intimacy, granted to the man’s talents, in spite of his character ; 
a relation which the proud Riquetti, not the humbler that he is 
poor and ruined, correctly feels. With still more women is he 
intimate; girt with a whole system of intrigues, in that sort, 
wherever he abide; seldom travelling without a—wile (let us call 
her) engaged by the year, or during mutual satisfaction. On this 
large department of Mirabeau’s history, what can you say, except 
that his incontinence was great, enormous, entirely indefensible ? 
If any one please (which we do not) to be present, with the Fils 
Adoptif, at ‘the autopsie’ and post-mortem examination, he will 
see curious documents on this head; and to what depths of 
penalty Nature, in her just self-vindication, can sometimes doom 


men. The Fils Adoptif is very sorry. To the kind called unfor- 
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tunate-females, it would seem, nevertheless, this unfortunate-male 
had an aversion amounting to complete no/o-tangere. 

The old Marquis sits apart in the chimney-nook, observant : 
what this roaming, unresting, rebellious Titan of a Count may 
ever prove of use for? If it be not, O Marquis, for the General 
Overturn, Cul/bute Générale? He is swallowing Formulas ; getting 
endless acquaintance with the Realities of things and men: in 
audacity, in recklessness, he will not, it is like, be wanting. The 
old Marquis rays out curious observations on life ;—yields no 
effectual assistance of money. 

Ministries change and shift; but never, in the new deal, does 
there turn up a good card for Mirabeau. Necker he does not 
love, nor is love lost between them. Plausible Calonne hears 
him Stentor-like denouncing stock-jobbing (Denonciation de 
l’ Agiotage) ; communes with him, corresponds with him; is 
glad to get him sent, in some semi-ostensible or spy-diplomatist 
character, to Berlin ; in any way to have him sopped and quieted. 
The Great Frederick was still on the scene, though now very near 
the side-scenes : the wiry thin Drill-serjeant of the World, and the 
broad burly Mutineer of the World, glanced into one another with 
amazement ; the one making entrance, the other making exit. 
To this Berlin business we owe pamphlets ; we owe Correspond- 
ences (‘ surreptitiously published ’—with consent) ; we owe (brave 
Major Mauvillon serving as hodman) the Monarchie Prussienne, 
a Pamphlet in some eight octavo Volumes, portions of which are 
still well worth reading. 

Generally, on first making personal acquaintance with Mira- 
beau as a writer or speaker, one is not a little surprised. In- 
stead of Irish oratory, with tropes and declamatory fervid feeling, 
such as the rumour one has heard gives prospect of, you are 
astonished to meet a certain hard angular distinctness, a totally 
unornamented force and massiveness: clear perspicuity, strong 
perspicacity, conviction that wishes to convince,—this beyond 
all things, and instead of all things. You would say the 
primary character of those utterances, nay, of the man himself, is 
sincerity and insight ; strength, and the honest use of strength. 
Which, indeed, it is, O Reader! Mirabeau’s spiritual gift will be 
found on examination to be verily an honest and a great one ; 
far the strongest, best practical intellect of that time; entitled to 
rank among the strong of all times. These books of his ought to 
be riddled, like this book of the Fils Adoptif. ‘There is precious 
matter in them; too good to lie hidden among shot rubbish. 
Hear this man on any subject, you will find him worth consider- 
ing. He has words in him, rough deliverances ; such as men do not 
forget. As thus: ‘I know but three ways of living in this world : 
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by wages for work ; by begging ; thirdly, by stealing (so named, or 
not so named).’ Again: ‘ Malebranche saw all things in God; 
and M. Necker sees all things in Necker!’ There are nicknames 
of Mirabeau’s worth whole treatises. ‘ Grandison-Cromwell La- 
fayette :’ write a volume on the man, as many volumes have been 
written, and try to say more! It is the best likeness yet drawn 
of him,—by a flourish and two dots. Of such inexpressible advan- 
tage is it that a man have ‘an eye, instead of a pair of spectacles 
merely ;’ that, seeing through the formulas of things, and even 
‘making away’ with many a formula, he see into the thing 
itself, and so know it and be master of it! 

As the years roll on, and that portentous decade of the Eighties 
(or ‘Era of Hope’) draws towards completion, and it becomes 
ever more evident to Mirabeau that great things are in the wind, 
we find his wanderings, as it were, quicken. Suddenly emerging 
out of Night and Cimmeria, he dashes down on the Paris world, 
time after time; flashes into it with that fire-glance of his; dis- 
cerns that the time is not yet come ; and then merges back again. 
Occasionally his pamphlets provoke a fulmination and order of 
arrest, wherefore he must merge the faster. Nay, your Calonne 
is good enough to signify it beforehand: On such and such a day 
[ shall order you to be arrested; pray make speed therefore. 
When the Notables meet, in the spring of 1787, Mirabeau 
spreads his pinions, alights on Paris and Versailles ; it seems to 
him he ought to be secretary of those Notables. No! friend 
Dupont de Nemours gets it: the time is not yet come. It is still 
but the time of ‘ Crispin-Catiline’ d’ Espréménil, and other such 
animal-magnetic persons. Nevertheless, the Reverend Talley- 
rand, judicious Dukes, liberal noble friends not a few, are sure 
that the time will come. Abide thy time. 

Hark! On the 27th of December, 1788, here finally is the 
long-expected announcing itself: royal Proclamation definitively 
convoking the States-General for May next! Need we ask whe- 
ther Mirabeau bestirs himself now; whether or not he is off to 
Provence, to the Assembly of Noblesse there, with all his faculties 
screwed to the sticking-place ? One strong dead-lift pull, thou 
Titan ; and perhaps thou earriest it! How Mirabeau wrestled 
and strove under these auspices; speaking and contending all 
day, writing pamphlets, paragraphs, all night; also suffering 
much, gathering his wild soul together, motionless under re- 
proaches, under drawn swords even, lest his enemies throw him 
off his guard ; how he agitates and represses, unerringly dexterous, 
sleeplessly unwearied, and is a very ‘demon of the impossible,’ 
let all readers fancy. With‘a ve | of Noblesse more ignorant, 
greedier, more insolent than any I have ever seen,’ the Swallower 
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of Formulas was like to have rough work. We must give his 
celebrated flinging up of the handful of dust, when they drove 
him out by overwhelming majority :— 





© What have I done that was so criminal? I have wished that my 
Order were wise enough to give to-day what will infallibly be wrested 
from it to-morrow ; that it should receive the merit and glory of sanc- 
tioning the assemblage of the Three Orders, which all Provence loudly 
demands. This is the crime of your ‘ enemy of peace!’ Or rather I 
have ventured to believe that the people might be in the right. Ah, 
doubtless, a patrician soiled with such a thought deserves vengeance ! 
But I am still guiltier than you think ; for it is my belief that the people 
which complains is always in the right; that its indefatigable patience 
invariably waits the uttermost excesses of oppression, before it can de- 
termine on resisting; that it never resists long enough to obtain com- 
plete redress ; and does not sufficiently know that to strike its encmies 
into terror and submission, it has only to stand still, that the most inno- 
cent as the most invincible of all powers is the power of refusing to do, 
I believe after this manner: punish the enemy of peace! 

* But you, ministers of a God of peace, who are ordained to bless and 
not to curse, and yet have launched your anathema on me, without even 
the attempt at enlightening me, at reasoning with me! And you, 
‘ friends of peace,’ who denounce to the people, with all vehemence of 
hatred, the one defender it has yet found, out of its own ranks ;—who, to 
bring about concord, are filling capital and province with placards cal- 
culated to arm the rural districts against the towns, if your deeds did 
not refute your writings ;—who, to prepare ways of conciliation, protest 
against the royal Regulation for convoking the States-General, because it 
grants the people as many deputies as both the other orders, and against 
all that the coming National Assembly shall do, unless its laws secure 
the triumph of your pretensions, the eternity of your privileges! Dis- 
interested ‘ friends of peace!’ I have appealed to your honour, and 
summon you to state what expressions of mine have offended against 
either the respect we owe to the royal authority or to the nation’s 
rights? Nobles of Provence, Europe is attentive; weigh well your 
answer. Men of Ged, beware; God hears you! 

‘ And if you do not answer, but keep silence, shutting yourselves up 
in the vague declamations you have hurled at me, then allow me to add 
one word, 

* In all countries, in all times, aristocrats have implacably persecuted 
the people’s friends ; and if, by some singular combination of fortune, 
there chanced to arise such a one in their own circle, it was he above all 
whom they struck at, eager to inspire wider terror by the elevation of 
their victim. ‘Thus perished the last of the Gracchi by the hands of the 
patricians ; but, being struck with the mortal stab, he flung dust to- 
wards Heaven, and called on the Avenging Deities ; and from this dust 
sprang Marius,—Marius not so illustrious for exterminating the Cimbri 
as for overturning in Rome the tyranny of the Noblesse !’ 


‘There gves some foolish story of Mirabeau having now opened a 
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cloth-shop in Marseilles, to ingratiate himself with the Third 
Estate; whereat we have often laughed. The image of Mirabeau 
measuring out drapery to mankind, and deftly snipping at tailors’ 
measures, has something pleasant for the mind. So that, though 
there is not a shadow of truth in this story, the very lie may 
justly sustain itself for a while, in the character of lie. Far 
otherwise was the reality there: ‘voluntary guard of a hundred 
men ;’ Provence crowding by the ten thousand round his chariot- 
wheels ; explosions of rejoicing musketry, heaven-rending accla- 
mation ; ‘people paying two louis for a place at the window ! 
Hunger itself (very ‘considerable i in those days) he can pacify by 
speec +h. Violent meal-mobs at Marseilles and at Aix, unmanayge- 
able by fire-arms and governors, he smooths down by the w ord of 
his mouth ; the governor soliciting him, though unloved. It is 
as a Romen ‘Triumph, and more. He is chosen deputy for two 
places ; has to decline Marseilles, and honour Aix. Let his ene- 
mies look and wonder, and sigh forgotten by him. For this 
Mirabeau too the career at last opens. 

At last! Does not the benevolent Reader, though never so 
unambitious, sympathize a little with this poor brother mortal in 
such a case? Victory is always joyful; but to think ef such a 
man, in the hour when, after twelve Hercules’ Labours, he does 
finally triumph! So long he fought with the many-headed coil 
of Lernean serpents; and, panting, wrestled and wrang with it for 
life or death,—forty long stern years ; and now he has it under his 
heel! he mountain tops are scaled, are scaled ; where the man 
climbed, on sharp flinty precipices, slippery, abysmal ; in darkness, 
seen by no kind eye, —amid the brood of dragons ; and the heart, 
many ‘times, was like to fail within him, in “his les ieiiness, in his 
extreme need: yet he climbed, and climbed, glueing his footsteps 
in his blood; and now, behold, Hyperion-like he has scaled it, 
and on the summit shakes his glittering shafts of war! What a 
scene and new kingdom for him : : all bathed i in auroral radiance 
of Hope; far-stretching, solemn, joyful: what wild Memnon’s 
music, from the depths of Nature, comes toning through the soul 
raised suddenly out of strangling death into victory and life! 
‘The very bystander, we think, might weep, with this Mirabeau, 
tears of jo 

W hich, alee, will become tears of sorrow! For know, O Son of 
Adam, (and Son of Lucifer, with that accursed ambition of thine), 
that they are all a delusion and piece of demonic necromancy, 
these same auroral splendours, enchantments, and Memnon’s 
tones! The thing thou as mortal wantest is equilibrium (what is 
called rest or peace) ; which, God knows, thou wilt never get so. 
Happy they that find it without such searching. But in some 
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twenty-three months more, of blazing solar splendour and _confla- 
gration, this Mirabeau will be ashes; and lie opaque, in the 
Pantheon of great men (or say, French-Pantheon of consider- 
able, or even of considered, and small-noisy men),—at rest no- 
where, saye on the lap of his mother earth. There are to whom 
the gods, in their bounty, give glory: but far oftener it is given 
in wrath, as a curse and a poison; disturbing the whole inner 
health and industry of the man; leading onward through dizzy 
staggerings and tarantula jiggings,—towards no saint’s shrine. 
Truly, if Death did not intervene; or still more happily, if Life 
and the Public were not a blockhead, and sudden unreasonable 
oblivion were not to follow that sudden unreasonable glory, and 
beneficently, though most painfully, damp it down,—one sees not 
where many a poor glorious man, still more many a poor glorious 
woman (for it falls harder on the distinguished-female), could 
terminate,—far short of Bedlam. 


On the 4th day of May, 1789, Madame de Stael, looking from 
a window in the main street of Versailles, amid an assembled 
world, as the Deputies walked in procession from the church of 
Notre-Dame to that of Saint Louis, to hear High Mass, and be 
constituted States-General, saw this: ‘Among these Nobles who 
had been deputed to the Third Estate, above all others, the Comte 
de Mirabeau. The opinion men had of his genius was singularly 
augmented by the fear entertained of his immorality; and yet it 
was this very immorality which straitened the influence his 
astonishing faculties were to secure him. You could not but 
look long at this man, when once you had noticed him : his im- 
mense black head of hair distinguished him among them all ; 
you would have said his force depended on it, like that of 
Samson: his face borrowed new expression from its very ugli- 
ness; his whole person gave you the idea of an irregular power, 
but a power such as you would figure in a Tribune of the 
People.’ Mirabeau’s history through the first twenty-three 
months of the Revolution falls not to be written here: yet it is 
well worth writing somewhere. ‘The Constituent Assembly, when 
his name was first read out, received it with murmurs; not know- 
ing what they murmured at! This honourable member they 
were murmuring over was the member of all members; the 
august Constituent, without him, were no Constituent at all. 
Very notable, truly, is his procedure in this section of world- 
history ; by far the notablest single element there: none like to 
him, or second to him. Once he is seen visibly to have saved, as 
with his own force, the existence of the Constituent Assembly ; to 
have turned the whole tide of things: in one of those moments 
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which are cardinal; decisive for centuries. The royal Declara- 
tion of the Twenty-third of June is promulgated : there is military 
force enough; there is then the king’s express order to disperse, to 
meet as separate Third Estate on the morrow. Bastilles and 
scaffolds may be the penalty of disobeying. Mirabeau disobeys ; 
lifts his voice to encourage others, all pallid, panic-stricken, to 
disobey. Supreme Usher De Brézé enters, with the king’s re- 
newed order to depart. ‘ Messieurs,’ said De Brézé, ‘you 
heard the king’s order?” The Swallower of Formulas bellows 
out these words, that have become memorable: ‘Yes, Monsieur, 
we heard what the king was advised to say; and you, who can- 
not be interpreter of his meaning to the States-General; you, 
who have neither vote nor seat, nor right of speech here, you are 
not the man to remind us of it. Go, Monsieur, tell those who 
sent you that we are here by will of the Nation; and that 
nothing but the force of bayonets can drive us hence!’ And poor 
De Brézé vanishes,—back foremost, the Fils Adoptif says. 

But this, cardinal moment though it be, is perhaps intrinsically 
among his smaller feats. In general, we would say once more 
with emphasis, He has ‘humé toutes les formules, He goes 
through the Revolution like a substance and a force, not like a 
formula of one. While innumerable barren Siéyeses and Consti- 
tution-pedants are building, with such hammering and trowel- 
ing, their august paper constitution (which endured eleven 
months), this man looks not at cobwebs and Social-Contracts, but 
at things and men; discerning what is to be done,—proceeding 
straight to do it. He shivers out Usher De Brézé, back fore- 
most, when that is the problem. ‘Marie Antoinette is charmed 
with him,’ when it comes tothat. He is the man of the Revolu- 
tion, while he lives; king of it; and only with life, as we 
compute, would have quitted his kingship of it. Alone of all 
these Twelve Hundred, there is in him the faculty of a king. 
For, iudeed, have we not seen how assiduously Destiny had 
shaped him all along, as with an express eye to the work now in 
hand? O crabbed old Friend of Men, whilst thou wert bolting 
this man into Isles of Rhé, Castles of If, and training him so 
sharply to be thyself, not Aimself,—how little knewest thou what 
thou wert doing! Let us add, that the brave old Marquis lived 
to see his son’s victory over Fate and men, and rejoiced in it; 
and rebuked Barrel Mirabeau for controverting such a Brother 
Gabriel. In the invalid chimney-nook at Argenteuil, near Paris, 
he sat raying out curious observations to the last ; and died three 
days before the Bastille fell, precisely when the Culbute Générale 
was bursting out. 

But finally, the twenty-three allotted months are over. 
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Madame de Stael, on the 4th of May, 1789, saw the Roman 
Tribune of the People, and Samson with his long black hair: 
and on the 4th of April, 1791, there is a Funeral Procession ex- 
tending four miles: king’s ministers, senators, national guards, 
and all Paris, —torchlight, wail of trombones and music, and the 
tears of men; mourning of a whole people,—such mourning as 
no modern people ever saw for one man. This Mirabeau’s work 
then is done. He sleeps with the primeval giants. He has 
gone over to the majority: Abiit ad plures. 


In the way of eulogy and dyslogy, and summing up of cha- 
racter, there may doubtless be a great many things set forth con- 
cerning this Mirabeau ; as already there has been much discus- 
sion and arguing about him, better and worse: which is proper 
surely; as about all manner of new things, were they much less 
questionable than this new giant is. The present reviewer, mean- 
while, finds it suitabler to restrict himself and his exhausted 
readers to the three following moral reflections. 

Moral reflection first,—that, in these centuries men are not 
born demi-gods and perfect characters, but imperfect ones, and 
mere blameable men; men, namely, environed with such short- 
coming and confusion of their own, and then with such adscititious 
scandal and misjudgment (got in the work they did), that they 
resemble less demi-gods than a sort of god- devils,—ver y imper- 
fect characters indeed. The demi-god arrangement were the one 
which, at first sight, this reviewer might be inclined to prefer. 

Moral reflection second,—however, that probably men were 
never born demi-gods in any century, but precisely god-devils as 
we see; certain of whom do become a kind of demi- gods! How 
many are the men, not censured, misjudged, caiumniated only, 
but tortured, crucified, hung on gibbets,—not as god-devils even, 
but as devils proper ; who have nevertheless grown to seem 
respectable, or infinitely respectable! or the thing which was 
not they, which was not anything, has fallen away piecemeal ; 
and become avow edly babble and confused shadow, and no-thing: 
the thing which was they, remains. Depend on it, Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, as clear as they now look, had illegal plottings, 
conclaves at the Jacobins’ Church (of Athens) ; and very intem- 
perate things were spoken, and also done. ‘Thus too, Marcus 
Brutus and the elder Junius, are they not palpable Heroes? 
Their praise is in all Debating Societies ; but didst thou read what 
the Morning Papers said of those transactions of theirs, the week 
after? Nay, Old Noll, whose bones were dug up and hung in 
chains, here at home, as the just emblem of himself and his 
deserts (the offal of Creation, at that time), has not he too got to 
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be a very respectable grim bronze-figure, though it is yet only a 
century and half since; of whom England seems proud rather 
than otherwise ? 

Moral reflection third and last,—that neither thou nor we, 
good Reader, had any hand in the making of this Mirabeau ;—else 
who knows but we had objected, in ovr wisdom? But it was the 
Upper Powers that made him, without once consulting us; they 
and not we, so and not otherwise! To endeavour to understand 
a little what manner of Mirabeau he, so made, might be. this 
we, according to opportunity, have done; and therefore do now, 
with a lively satisfaction, take farewell of him, and leave him to 
fare as he can. 








Art. VI. 


The Rambler in Mexico: 1834. By Charles Joseph Latrobe, 
Author of the ‘ Alpenstock,’ &c. Seeley and Burnside, London, 
1836. 


‘Qurr=s not thy sons to pass the Alps,’ was the advice of 
Burleigh to his son, ‘for if by travel they get a few broken 
languages, that shall profit them nothing more than one meal 
served in divers dishes.’ ‘There was a portion of truth mixed up 
with the prejudice of the quaint old statesman’s counsel. The 
English aristocracy were wont to plume themselves on the sup- 
posed advantages of foreign travel as a school for statesmen, of 
which (as of all other schools which exacted a large expenditure 
of money, and of time at a period of life at which time is valu- 
able) they enjoyed a pretty complete monopoly. But what did 
they get by it? A few broken languages; the same meat served 
in divers dishes, with the mind distracted by the variety of the 
lackering and gilding of the divers dishes, and so prevented from 
so well analyzing the ‘one meat,’ as if it had been served in one 
dish. Besides this, some impressions are, no doubt, occasionally 
received of the outward form and bearing, of the food, clothing, 
lodging, and other mere externals of the various nations they 
visit ; some fainter and more vague impressions of their language 
and literature, and some fainter and more vague still of their 
character, their government, and laws. 

But if, as we apprehend, the knowledge of human nature re- 
quired in any statesman worthy of the name is not so much a 
knowledge of its accidents as of its essentials, it is clear that a 
traveller, who had never learned the art of submitting his own 
mind to his own analysis, the difficult art of ‘ knowing himself, 
and had made his induction (when too there was no opportunity 
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thoroughly to analyse any one individual item of the induction) 
riding post across Europe, and trusting to his valet, or his courier, 
for his facts, or picking them up for himself by the road-side, 
would form but a sorry science of statesmanship, and philosophy 
of human nature. 

Now this being the predicament of the great majority of tra- 
vellers, the less that is said of them as collectors or communi- 
cators of any useful knowledge, the better. Those among them, 
whose pretensions are the humblest, are likely to be the least bad : 
those, namely, who confine themselves, or at least give their 
chief attention, to the features of external nature; to the forms of 
the mountains, the colour of the skies, the appearance of the 
plants and animals,—provided they have their eyes, and some 
portion of their brain, in a good state. Of such persons is the 
author of the work before us. 

It is, however, exceedingly difficult in such an imperfect lan- 
guage as that of words, to describe natural scenery of an extra- 
ordinary kind. Descriptive writers tacitly acknowledge this 
fact, when they endeavour to supply the place of full and accu- 
rate delineation by pressing into their service historical or other 
associations ; and very frequently by the very questionable proposi- 
tion, ‘ that it is easier to imagine than to describe.’ Many writers, 
too, make the mistake of thinking that a few strokes which call 
up the scene to themselves, or een to others, who have seen it, 
will be able to delineate it to those who have not seen it. 

Sir Walter Scott is confessedly one of the greatest word- 
painters of modern times. On one occasion he had to paint a 
scene which was new—which was extraordinary. He availed 
himself of every means within the power of his art to convey to 
his readers an adequate conception of that scene—to make them 
see it as he saw it. He told them of the clearness of the waters, 
the wildness and grandeur of the rocks and mountains. He 
painted the rich hues of the evening sky reflected from lake, rock, 
and mountain. He enriched the landscape with many a majestic 
or graceful tree, many a lovely and balmy flower. He em- 
ployed as known instruments of comparison, many of the most 
striking creations of human art. And when all was done, who 
ever visited the Trossachs without feeling the inadequacy of the 
conception he had formed of the scene, even from the glowing de- 
scription of such an artist as Sir Walter Scott ? 

If Sir Walter Scoit was unable to produce a picture that should 
convey to one who had not seen them an adequate idea of the Tros- 
sachs, we need hardly expect to meet with any adequate descrip- 
tion of the scenery of a country so extraordinary in its physical 
structure and iis external aspect as Mexico. With this caution, 
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however, we think that the reader, who follows Mr. Latrobe in his 
three months’ ramble in Mexico, will have no reason to complain 
of want of amusement on the journey. 

We are introduced to Mr. Latrobe on the 15th of January, 
1834, on board the goelette Halcyon, in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The distance from the Balize light-house, at the entrance of the 
Mississippi, to the bar of Tampico, is about six hundred miles. 
The Halcyon was a small two-masted vessel—of what rig Mr. 
Latrobe does not inform us—in our opinion an important omis- 
sion in a personal narrative. Besides the notions * suited to the 
Mexican market, and Mr. Latrobe and his two friends, the 
Halcyon carried forty human passengers,—not to particularize 
some five hundred cockroaches, and other animals not coming 
within the human eategory. ‘In brief,’ says Mr. Latrobe, ‘ the 
manner in which the vessel was crammed to repletion with live 
and dead stock, to the exclusion of any chance of ease, was dis- 
creditable to the owners and officers of the ship.’—p. 3. 

Mr. Latrobe gives a bad account of his feilow-passengers—the 
forty souls aforesaid. ‘They were rogues all,’ he says, ‘ our- 
selves excluded.’ Twenty-five of them were entitled, by right of 
payment, to the free use of the after-cabin, with the exception of 
the special enjoyment of the berths and cockroaches, which he 
and his two friends had timely secured. Among these twenty- 
five, he informs us, ‘there were characters such as would have 
made the fortune of any of the present herd of tale-weavers for 
the annuals and magazines.’ He might have added, of book- 
making travellers—a large, and apparently increasing class. 
One of these fellow-passengers of his, of whom he gives a sketch, 
which we shall transcribe for the amusement of our readers, is 
one of a class of characters that assuredly did ‘make the for- 
tune ’"—(such as it was—not quite equal, certainly, to that of 
Croesus, or Mr. Rothschild )—of the old dramatists, of whose age 
they were a sort of type; just as the one here given is a type of 
a state of society similar to that existing in some countries of 
Europe two or three centuries back. 


‘ A tall athletic figure, with strongly-marked features ; a countenance 
roughened with the signs of long addiction to a life of passion and 
adventure ; shabby travel-worn habiliments, and a slouched hat, under 
which he could, when occasion suited, throw his changeful features into 
shadows—indicated the bravo, soi-disant Monsieur le Marquis de 
Maison Rouge, of the ancient and noble house of Maison Rouge de 
Perpignan. According to his own account, he had been born and bred 
in Louisiana, and had been cheated of some hundred thousand million 
acres of fat and fertile land in that State—his lawful patrimony. He 





* American term for a carge—generally a mixed cargo. 
2 
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had been compelled, by a stern and uncivil guardian, to study civil 
engineering, and, according to his own testimony, with considerable 
success. Subsequently he had been taken prisoner by the English, 
when acting as sentinel in the marshes, at the time of the attack upon 
New Orleans. Whether his brain and his morals had become unsettled 
by a knock on the head from the butt-end of a musket, which he had 
received on this occasion, and had not yet digested, I cannot say; but 
it was evident that he had never acted like a man of education, breed- 
ing, or noble birth since. He had adopted the creed of Sardanapalus ; 
and at New Orleans, in the Attakapas, at the Havanna, in the Islands 
and on the Main, had led for years a shameless life of sin and crime. 
As he acquired gold, he spent it in brawls and violence. His person 
bore the marks of the cutting and stabbing frays in which he had often 
been an actor, and not unfrequently a victim. Now, pennyless, he was 
going to Mexico, to make his fortune in some wild speculation, in refe- 
rence to which he could neither point out the means by which it was to 
be set on foot, nor the ultimate ends which were to be gained. When 
not excited, he was good tempered, and his voice was one of the most 
musical I ever heard. When conversing, which he did at times most 
agreeably and well, you could hardly have believed that those bland 
tones were the production of such a stormy machine, or that the same 
lips could pour forth that uncontrolled torrent of impure language, in 
hot vehemence of rage, when the possessor was under the influence of 
passion. Never did I see before me an example like that here afforded, 
of the wakefulness of conscience, while the body slept. He never gave 
himself up to rest like other men. It seemed that his nerves were never 
unbraced, and his muscles never in complete repose—that the bow was 
never unstrung. The first impulse of his muscular arm on being dis- 
turbed was to place itself in a position to guard the body; the first 
expression of his lineaments was that of suspicion. He never seemed 
to dream of his innocent childhood, but always of the scenes of his mis- 
spent and stormy manhood, and they truly were not calculated to lull his 
slumbers.’—pp. 5, 6. 


On the morning of the 5th day, after quitting the Balize, it fell 
calm. ‘A golden mist,’ he says, ‘ hovered over the surface of the 
sea, and the green colour of its waters betokened our having come 
upon soundings.’ —p. 7. 

In the evening of that day they anchored in the roads of Tam- 
pico, about three miles distant from the bar at the entrance of 
the river Panuco. ‘They were full of that delight which none can 
know but those who behold land—the wished-for land—after 
being (though but for a few days) cooped up in that receptacle 
which Johnson called ‘a prison with the chance of being drowned.’ 
In the present case, too, there was added the joy of escape from 
winter—‘ from the marshes, quags, mud, and snow of New 
Orleans, to the mountains, the vegetation, the eternal summer of 
New Spain.’ 
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This joy, however, was doomed to receive some check. Mr. 
Latrobe gives the following graphic description of the approach 
of the change of weather which was to make in their case a hiatus 
between the cup and the lip :— 


‘ Lovely as the weather had been for some time, the signs of a coming 
change had gradually thickened upon us. The deep blue of the southern 
sky had of late, occasionally, towards evening, been flickered with one 
or two light vapoury and feathery clouds, like the tail of a wild horse, or 
of a comet, seemingly balanced over our heads in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. The cessation of the steady breeze—the fluctuating calm 
of the preceding day—the superabundant dews—and, more than all, the 
restless swell now heaving upon the shore from the depths of the Gulf, 
had all betokened to the practised eye and long experience of De Vignes 
the near approach of a Norte, one of the most dreaded of those violent 
winds which agitate this land-locked and deceitful sea; and, while 
others were dreaming of land, he was evidently thinking of storm and 
tempest, and was preparing for it accordingly. Our chain-cable was 
fitted with a buoy, and arrangements made to slip it at a moment’s 
warning. Before he went to his repose, the top-masts and yards were 
lowered, every sail on board doubie-reefed, and the decks cleared as far 
as it was possible to clear them. . 

‘With the approach of morning, driving bodies of cold mist covered 
us once more, and veiled the land from our view. Hour went after 
hour, and the evil omens thickened around us ; the sky became blurred 
with shapeless masses of reddish clouds, and as the sun rose, a broken 
and discoloured rainbow was seen in the west. Ill-omened arch !—how 
different from the bow after summer rain, spanning the eastern sky at 
eventide, which we have learned to hail as full of promise! ’—pp. 9, 10. 

As there was only six or seven feet water on the bar, while 
their vessel drew full ten feet, they could not attempt to pass it, 
as they saw a brig do, which had been partly unloaded. She, 
however, had a narrow run for it. Mr. Latrobe’s description 
places her before us, and almost suspends the breath in anxiety 
for her fate :— 

‘ She was seen to career mid-way among the breakers, when suddenly 
her change of position and inclination told us that she had struck. A 
few minutes of intense anxiety followed. To return was impossible, 
and if she did not advance, her total loss was unavoidable. We saw her 
heave and strike heavily three or four times, as the sea rolled in upon 
her, and had given her up for lost, whea providentially a heavier billow 
than ordinary carried her over the last ridge, and righting, she was in 
safety. How we envied her!’—p. 13. 

With evening came the Norte: and a fearful thing it is, as the 
following passage vividly displays :— 

* As evening darkened the deck, the wind increased, and the captain 
no longer made a secret of his conviction, that we should be criven out 
to sea before morning. There was something like despair painted on 
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the visages of some when this became known ; and a volley of curses, 
deep, not loud, answered the announcement. 

‘We were not left long in uncertainty: “ The ship to the southward 
is scudding!” said one; “There goes the brig!”’ exclaimed another. 
I remember I was in my usual position on deck, near the little tiller ; 
now and then glancing at the dim form of our nearest neighbour; or 
searching into the gloom to windward, striving to penetrate the dusk 
out of which one spectral foam-tipped billow was heaving and passing 
under us after another, urged by the impulse of a strong but steady 
wind—when all of a sudden the goelette received a shock from the 
opposite quarter, which staggered all upon deck, and steadied her com- 
pletely for the moment. 

‘El Norte!” yelled the mate at my elbow, as a torrent of wind 
and spray swept over the deck. “ Ei Norte!” echoed Cortina, the 
shipless captain, “I lost my ship in the last!” “ E/ Norte!” shouted 
the bravo, excited by the coming struggle with the elements, for which 
he had been preparing himself by stripping almost naked, and tying a 
ragged handkerchief about his head. ‘‘ Helm hard down, slip the 
chain-cable ! ” responded the captain, as he hoisted the jib with his own 
hands; and instantly the harsh sound of the iron was heard passing 
out at the bow. The vessel began to change her direction, when sud- 
denly she was brought-to again with a jerk, and a cry forward an- 
nounced that the last bolt of the chain refused to pass through the 
hawse-hole. 

‘A cold chissel was procured, and while it was employed to cut the 
iron bolt, all who were aware of the circumstances were inclined to 
check their breath. Our position was truly one of no ordinary peril, as 
the strain upon the forward timber threatened to tear it out of the ship, 
in which case we must instantly have gone down. 

* At length the bolt was severed ; and the vessel, free from all obsta- 
cles, whirled round, and began to fly before the wind. 

‘Such a wind [ had till then never witnessed. The sea was appa- 
rently levelled under its pressure; and far and near seemed like a 
carpet of driving snow, from the sleet and foam which was raised and 
hurried along its surface. 

‘Thus we turned our backs on the shore, and drove hour after hour 
in storm and darkness into the unknown void before us. 

‘What appearances were there in the sky I do not know, as our 
vision was limited to a narrow circle of half a furlong around us ; but 
if the disorder of the clouds answered that of the waves, there must have 
been awful doings over our heads 

‘ The sea, in spite of the tremendous force of the wind which I have 
alluded to, was not long to be lulled in this unnatural slumber, but 
began to rise and toss us about in fearful wise; and yet it was not till 
we had run under shortened sail for many hours, in a direction which 
carried us out of all danger of the coast, and we lay to under three- 
reefed mainsail and trysail, that we felt all the discomfort of our situa- 
tion. 


* By this time the decks, washed by the sea, had been cleared of all 
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lumber. The cocks and hens had been drowned in the coops, the boat 
had been half-staved, the binnacle and compass broken, and all the 
inhabitants forced by the wet and the chillness of the atmosphere, to 
herd together below deck. 

‘Meantime, what between the crowded state of the cabins, the vio- 
lence of the storm, the shocks received from the strife of waters in 
which we were involved, the fears and terrors of some, the horrid and 
blasphemous language uttered by others of the desperadoes about us, 
the dirt and impurity surrounding us, and the quarrelling and caballing 
of the crew, our position was truly unenviable.’-—pp. 13-16. 

In this condition they continued till towards noon of the second 
day, when the wind began to abate. It was not till the afternoon 
of the fifth day from the coming-on of the Norte, that they found 
themselves once more within sight of land, and approaching their 
anchorage. Mr. Latrobe and his two friends were now fortunate 
enough to secure the use of a skiff, to take them on shore, leaving 
their baggage, which, with the Haleyon and most of her pas- 
sengers, was again carried out to sea for another ten days by a 
second Norte. 

In Tampico Mr. Latrobe and his friends were but poorly 
accommodated : they were fain, all three, to put up with a small 
room in the second story of a square, ill-built, open, wood barrack, 
the ground-floor of which served as a billiard-room and gambling- 
house. They found great difficulty in procuring food : eggs were 
scarce, meat scarcer, bread the scarcest of all. Mr. Latrobe 
complains also of cold. ‘ Lying under the tropic of Cancer, we 
were absolutely forced to rise in the night, and dress ourselves 
before we could sleep.” This must have been an accident of 
season, not a consequence of the climate; for though Mexico 
contains all climates from torrid to frigid*, Tampico is in the 
torrid district. 

Of the various architecture of Tampico, Mr. Latrobe gives the 
following account :— 

* The European merchant builds substantial stone stores and dwell- 
ing-houses, according to the fashion of his country. The American 
runs up his flimsy clap-board edifices. The Mexican of Spanish descent 





* This variety of climate is produced by the chain of the Andes, which, spread- 
ing itself out as it passes through Mexico, into numerous ratnifications, approaches 
within a short distance of the coast on both sides, leaving a narrow belt of low ground 
along the shore. The surface of Mexico is thus divided into three parts:—1. The 
tierras calentes, or hot districts, lying along the shore, and fertile in the productions 
of the tropics. 2. The tierras templadas, or the temperate, forming a zone of 
mountains and broad plains of 4000 or 5000 feet elevation, having a fine climate, 
with many of the productions of a mild latitude. 3. The trerras frias, the cold re- 
gions, occupying the central table-land of the high Cordillera. The journey from 
the coast to the capital (which is at an elevation of more than 7000 feet above the 
Gulf), gives, therefore, a view of each of these three regions. 
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exhibits his taste and his knowledge of the climate by low thick walls, 
gaily painted and flat-roofed habitations, with internal courts; and the 
Indian raises his bamboo cage, plastered with mud, and thatched with 
palm-leaves, according to the custom of his forefathers.’—p. 24. 

Before the cholera broke out, the population had been estimated 
at 5,000, of whom 3,000 were said to have been swept away. 
Wages are apparently very high; but, from the high price of 
food and the unhealthiness of the place, not so high as their 
nominal amount would at first lead us to suppose. Prices appear 
to be generally on a higher scale than is to be accounted for by 
the proximity of the mines and consequent cheapness of the pre- 
cious metals. Mr. Latrobe is not political economist enough to 
explain the anomaly. 

Mr. Latrobe dwells upon the lust of gain which he finds per- 
vading all classes; and remarks that ‘the god of the South is 
Mammon. We should be glad to learn from Mr. Latrobe, or 
any one else who has visited ‘ foreign parts,’ where Mammon is 
not the god? We know that the ‘regio in terris’ is not the 
North; and nowhere can there more excuse for being in haste to 
grow rich than in a climate where apparently nothing but that 
purpose, or hard necessity, could induce any one to live. 

One of the worst curses of semi-barbarism is the rage for gam- 
bling. It prevails in full force in Mexico. Mr. Latrobe does 
not speak favourably of the tone of society in Tampico. The 
Mexicans, he says, are ignorant, bigoted, and proud; and the 
mass of the young European merchants do not appear to him in 
a much more favourable light. Of the Indian population he thus 
speaks :— 

‘ The poor Indian is distinguished by his sandaled foot, miserable 
attire, and subdued air. He, at least, seems to have gained nothing by 
the change of masters. How should he? He was the slave of the few, 
now he is the slave of the many. If the Spaniard did little to raise the 
character of his conquered vassal, the Mexican does less, if possible, to 
instruct the darker skin whom he pretends to consider politically as his 
equal, but whom in fact he always treats as his inferior. They are as 
they ever were—governed by the priests, and kept in utter ignorance. 
They supply the market with fruits, water, and vegetables.’—p. 27. 

Leaving on their right the ordinary road from Tampico to the 
capital, our travellers pursued the more direct, more difficult, and 
more picturesque mule-track of the Cafiada. At starting, Mr. 
Latrobe gives us an account of their equipments and order of 
march; a matter of some importance, from the degree to which 
the country is infested with robbers. We should premise that 
Alberto, Carlos, and Carlos Jose, are the Christian names, ‘ done 
into Spanish,’ of his two companions and himself; the Mexicans, 
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like their Spanish ancestors, seldom using more than the Chris- 
tian names, not unfrequently with distinctive additions, such as the 
abode (if in the country) or any peculiarity of dress. Thus, a 
friend of ours, who resided some time in Mexico, and used to 
wear a broad-brimmed palmetto hat, was commonly called Don 
Juan del Sombrero de Paja; that is, John of the Straw-hat—or 
Jean du Chapeau de Paille. The same gentleman likewise 
relates the following curious circumstance, illustrative of the 
mode in which names are sometimes given. A man in the ser- 
vice of a company for working mines in Mexico was in the habit 
of playing with the Mexicans at monte. In this game he had 
a fancy to hold kings, and was accustomed to say to the dealer, 
‘I want a king.” The Mexicans, whenever they had occasion to 
distinguish him from other Don Juans, did so by giving him 
the name of * Juantequin,’ imitating the sound of ‘ want a king,’ 
This name spread to Mexicans who knew nothing of its origin ; 
insomuch that the neighbouring hacienderos, who had occasion to 
write to the office of the company offering horses or maize to sell, 
frequently addressed their letters to Don Juan de Juantequin, 
thinking that was his name. One night he and his horse fell into 
the stream at the bottom of a Cafiada, or mountain-hollow, which 
was afterwards called La Canada de Juantequin. 

But to return to Mr. Latrobe’s party. ‘They started in the 
following order and condition :-— 


*In advance rode Don Alberto, Don Carlos, and Don Carlos Jose, 
mounted upon three steeds of doubtful pedigree— Blanco, Rosso, and 
Pinto—which had been kindly pressed upon our purchase by worthy 
acquaintances in Tampico, as possessing a thousand virtues, fitting 
them for the peculiar purpose for which we required them, and no faults 
but such as were to be absolutely of no account tous. When they 
dozed—which was often—the prick of the enormous Spanish spurs 
which jingled at our heels incited them to action; and when once upon 
a time we found them too lively, the pressure of the powerful Spanish 
bit soon reduced them to order. For the journey we preferred using 
the European saddle rather than the Mexican, and had accordingly 
included them in our purchases in New Orleans. 

* We were all armed with holster-pistols and sabres, to which Pourtales 
and myself added our double-barrelled guns. M‘Euen had furnished 
himself in New Orleans with a formidable dragoon-sabre, of such length 
that it quite put the light curved cymeters of his companions to the 
blush. Our costume was a marvellous mixture of European and Mexi- 
can ; the serape, the sombrero with its silver band, the scarlet sash and 
jacket of the latter having been adopted, while the residue of the male 
outfit was European. 

‘ Our tail was very long, and composed as follows :—Two armed and 
mounted, ill-looking serving men, clad in the costume of their country 
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by name Juliano and Miguel—rogues both. The former had now been 
our equery and valet fora month. He was a smooth-looking varlet, 
with a soft voice, small and active person and habits. Now that he had 
money there was an affectation of spruce trimness in his clothing. He 
was in all a perfect contrast to his comrade—a huge-boned, powerful 
man, with strongly-marked features, half-shrouded by a mass of tangled 
black locks ; and whom, we all agreed, would form the finest study in 
the world for a bandit. We never liked him or his looks, or his deep 
churchyard cough ; but necessity has no law. They were both armed 
with rusty sabres; and Juliano had, moreover, stolen an unwieldy car- 
bine from a some dear confiding friend of his, and was wont to speak 
most confidently of his valour, and of the execution he was to perform 
in case of our being attacked by banditti, which was all along spoken of 
as a more than probable event. He had thrown us into convulsions of 
laughter at the very outset, at Pueblo Viejo, by a preliminary discharge 
of the mighty engine, which he had seen good to indulge in previous 
to the real battle which he expected, when we saw his diminutive person 
fairly overthrown by the recoil. 

* Next in the train came Don Juan Espindola of Zacualtipan, the 
arriero, whom we had hired with a train of eight mules to convey us 
and our baggage to the capital. He was a worthy man ; and true, faith- 
ful, and simple in manners, like most of his class. Our confidence in 
him was well placed. 

‘ The arriero is the carrier of New Spain ; and the little honesty and 
uprightness to be found in the country seem to have fallen exclusively 
to the share of those of his rank and profession. The most precious 
commodities are unhesitatingly delivered to his care, merely inclosed in 
bags for conveyance to the coast, and the arriero never fails to perform 
his contract Espindola had come down to Tampico with a conduta ; 
and there we engaged him for the return, with as many of his mules as 
were necessary. The remainder were sent in advance under his domes- 
tics or mozos, two of whom, however, accompanied us on foot as whip- 
pers-in ; and fine, active lads they were. In them the Indian blood 
predominated over the European. The arriero had, with our concur- 
rence, invited a certain friend of his, Don Gaetano, to accompany us, 
and to take advantage of our escort. To this arrangement we acceded 
with the more readiness, as though evidently of a most unwarlike cha- 
racter, he added another to our number; and had, moreover, been one 
of our fellow-prisoners in the Halcyon. I should still mention two 
saddle-mules ; and then sum up our forces as consisting, in all, of nine 
souls and seventeen quadrupeds. Whatever may have been the intrinsic 
value of our pluck, we certainly cut a rather imposing figure. 

* Till we should arrive at the town of Zacualtipan, within four or five 
days’ journey of the capital, there was nothing to fear from banditti, if 
common report spake truly.’—pp. 47-50. 


In Mexico, the custom of the country authorizes the traveller, 
when nothing in the shape of a Posada (or inn) is near, to make 
his halt, with his retinue, at the first farm that may suit his con- 
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venience. The case is the same if the place should be the property 
of a rich proprietor, when it is called a Hacienda. Sometimes, 
however, the halting-place was an Indian hut, as in the following 
interesting passage, illustrative of the feelings of distrust and 
fear engendered in the poor Indians towards their cruel and 
oppressive conquerors :— 


* The inhabitants were all of the softer sex ; consisting of three young 
maidens, under the surveillance of two most forbidding crones. We 
here, if I recollect right, made our first experience of the difficulty to 
which the traveller is exposed in Mexico, in persuading the Indian to 
furnish him, even if paid in advance, with the slightest food or pro- 
vender either for man or beast. Nothing was to be had. Ne hai! 
was the answer to every query. They had neither maize, nor chocolate, 
nor fodder, nor eggs, nor fowls; nor bananas, nor frijoles, nor tortillas, 
nor dried meal, nor even chile. Whatever did they live upon; for 
they were all, old and young, as plump as partridges? No hai! was 
the only word you could extort. However there was no alternative ; 
our animals must rest, if they might not eat; and we consequently 
unsaddled, and began to amuse ourselves, as we might, in looking at 
the bone of our costly ham, and the pounded contents of our biscuit- 
bag, more especially as Espindola whispered to us to have a little 
patience. Five minutes passed by, and not a word was said. A packet 
of cigaritas was produced and passed round. What the old Venuses 
did not refuse, the young ones thought proper to accept. Espindola got 
into conversasion by degrees with one of the elders, and Pourtales began 
to play the “irresistible”? with another of the party. Good humour 
and confidence began to thaw distrust, and conquer prejudice. By and 
by, old and young began to move listlessly about. The charcoal fire 
was stirred up. Still there was no hurry. Another moment, and from 
under a cloth in a dark corner of the hut, the stone used in the pre- 
paration of tortillas-cakes was produced; and, as though by accident, 
a bowl full of maize flour was discovered. As it was there, one of the 
old squaws fell to work to knead the bread: while the other, after 
looking very carefully about her, found a store of chile and a bag of 
frijoles. This was not all. A guttural parley in their own language 
was followed by one of the girls stepping out with Espindola to a secret 
store-house, from which he returned looking very sly, with his arms full 
of rich golden ears of maize, and a bundle of fodder. By accident, a 
little loop-hole in the same quarter flew open, and the premises were 
immediately overrun by a quantity of poultry, rejoicing at their eman- 
cipation from the thraldom to which they had evidently been subjected 
on our approach. More wonderful than all, we found that, apparently, 
quite unsuspected by the possessors, the hens had employed their time, 
while thus hidden from the light of day, in the production of a dozen 
fine eggs. In short, within an hour after the hut had been at the ex- 
tremity of famine, we were furnished with an excellent meal, and there 
were no signs at our departure that we left discontent behind us. This 
is strange, but nothing but what is very comprehensible ; being a rem- 
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nant of cld times and old policy, when, in consequence of the Spaniard 
taking what he could find, without payment, the poor Indian always 
contrived to have nothing. 

‘The lesson was not lost upon us; and, ever after, what between 
civility, affected indifference, aud content; a timely use of cigaritas and 
soft words, we never had to leave an Indian hut unsatisfied.’—p. 56-58. 


On the evening of the fourth day’s journey, when they had ad- 
vanced about fifty leagues from the coast, they gained the foot 
of the foremost spur of the Cordillera, the boundary between the 
tierras calientes and the tierras templadas. After a toilsome 
journey of another day and a half, they reached the Cafiada, of 
which we must extract Mr. Latrobe's description, which, though 
it illustrates our remark as to the difficulty of describing such 
scenes, at least presents a beautiful picture to the imagination. 


‘At noon, after traversing one considerable stream, we at length 
reached the valley of the Rio de la Caiiada, a clear river, occupying, at 
this time of the year, but a small portion of the rock-strewn bed which 
overspreads a large extent of the low grounds. It is a tributary of the 
Tula, if my surmise is right. At the point where our pathway came 
upon it, the vale was comparatively open and spacious, though sur- 
rounded by mountains of considerable elevation, and there was much in 
the whole landscape which brought the scenery ef the Italian alpine 
valleys to my recollection; but four or five leagues higher up, shortly 
after the traveller has passed a large Hacienda belonging to a wealthy 
cura on the left bank, it contracts, and, for the succeeding thirty or 
forty miles, takes that peculiar character which has given a name to the 
river. 

* The 5th and 6th of March were occupied in advancing from the 
priest’s country-seat, slowly up this magnificent ravine, on a rough 
mule-path, worn by the numerous conducta, with whom this is one way 
of descent from the table-land above; threading thickets which strug- 
gled with the limpid mountain-stream for possession of the chasm, and 
often riding along the bed of the river, which I believe had to be crossed 
considerably above a hundred times. 

‘We considered the scenery of the Cafada superior to any we had 
ever seen, comparable to it; and we were, as you know, no novices in 
mountain-defiles. I have nowhere met with the sublimity of an Alpine 
mountain-gorge on a great scale, clothed with such beauty. A varied 
vegetation, stimulated by the alternate vehemence of a tropical sun, and 
the gentle dews and moist showers from the mountains above, into an 
inconceivable rankness and richness of growth,—all that is beautiful 
and gorgeous in colouring and curious in detail,—birds, butterflies, 
insects, fruits, and flowers, are here presented to the eyes of the tra- 
veller, in the midst of a chaos of rent and riven rock and dizzy pre- 
cipice, which would be worthy of the most savage defile of the most 
savage alpine districts of Europe. 

* No one, who has not beheld with his own eyes, can imagine the 
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vigour with which Nature puts forth her strength under this incitement 
from alternate heat and moisture. 

* League after league we moved forward in extasy. Every turn dis- 
closed another matchless picture. It was here a grove of old and shat- 
tered trees of enormous growth, bent over the surface of the river under 
the load of moss and flowering parasites which drew nourishment and life 
from their fibres; their outstretched arms struggling, as it were, in the 
interminable folds of the vines and creepers, whose festoons and garlands 
of flowers, fruit, or pods, entwined every bough to the highest tw ig. 
There again rose a thicket of flowering shrubs of all hues, glistening i in 
morning dew, over which the insects and butterflies were eloating i in the 
bright sun : and such butterflies—the rainbow is dull and colourless in 
comparison ! 

‘Further, the high grey precipice swept down perpendicularly, with 
its red, purple, and grey hues, innumerable weather-stains, and lichens, 
reflected in the still surface of the stream; while its sheets of bare rock 
unveiled to the gaze of the passer-by, in the hundreds of thin strata, 
twisted, broken, entwined, and distorted into a thousand shapes, a page 
of Nature’s secret doings, which could not be contemplated without 
a feeling of awe. The upper portions of the precipices, where they 
broke down from the forested slope of the mountains above, were fre- 
quently overgrown with long strings ‘of strong wiry grass, or by a 
peculiar species of cactus, which rose like a whitish green column per- 
pendicularly from the ledges. 

‘Then came the little opening at the entrance of some lateral valley, 
with its Indian hamlet, strips of cultivation fully exposed to the broad 
sun, and groups of rich and sunny bananas, half shrouding the simple 
cabins of the poor natives ; or, asa contrast, one of those dens of rubbish, 
situated under the shade of a beetling crag, in which everything seemed 
devoted to putrid destruction, where you moved in twilight through a 
mass of decaying vegetation ; where no living thing sported, and the 
passenger br eathed the chill and humid damp of death, rottenness, and 
decay.’—pp. 63-66. 

But, he says, a few pages farther on,— 

‘ The most sublime part of the defile of the Cafiada is that which ex- 
tends two or three leagues above Tlacolula. A mountain of very great 
elevation appears literally cloven in twain from the very summit to the 
foundation, displaying immense perpendicular sheets of white rock, the 


innumerable lamina of which are twisted and gnarled like the roots of 


atree. <A wilderness of the richest tropical vegetation clothes the par- 
tial slopes, and chokes up the depths of the defile. The gorge varies 
from 500 to 100 feet in breadth.’—p. 72. 

They now began to perceive the effects of their elevation, both 
in the atmosphere and the vegetation :— 

* We now began to descry patches of pine-forest, and the river forking, 
we followed the branch to the right, till we reached the foot of the 
broad and well-constructed road, which, leaving the defiles, leads the 
trayeller up the precipitous sides of the mountain. A series of turns 
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and zigzags, conducted upon the narrow edge of ridges which are occa- 
sionally bounded by abrupt and horrible declivities, sweeping inany 
hundred feet-downward to the edge of the river, must then be sur- 
mounted. Here accidents are of frequent occurrence ; and our caution 
was increased by the sight of a dying mule which had just before fallen 
from a higher turn of the road to a lower. 

* As we continued to climb for nearly two hours, gradually rising 100 
foot after another, we became conscious of a change both in the atmo- 
sphere and in the surrounding vegetation. Our view began to expand, 
and to range over a long chain of gracefully-moulded mountains, hem- 
ming in the valley of the Cafiada towards its source ; and when, at 
length, we emerged on to the summit among scattered groups of ever- 
green oaks and other forest-trees, rising from a fresh green sward, we 
were conscious that we had quitted the “erras calientes, and had gained 
the level of the terras templadas.’—pp. 72, 73. 


Here their man Juliano left them, under the following cireum- 
stances. After going about his work in the evening, like a man 
in a maze, he was reported early the next morning by his com- 
rade to be dead, dying, or drunk. They visited him, and in- 
quired into the particulars of his case. The result of the 
examination was, a conviction that his illness was voluntary. 
However, there was no cure for it while the travellers remained 
in the place. 

* He was deeply in our debt. He was tired of his masters, as he found 
that his villanies, small and great, were detected. He knew that from 
this day henceforward, the gallant bearing of a warrior which he had 
assumed was no longer to be a sinecure, but that there was a possibility 
of his having actually to fight—all urgent reasons for breaking his 
chain. 

‘And break it he did—no doubt finding his health wonderfully re- 
stored, as soon as our diminished train disappeared ; and I could almost 
sympathise with the laugh which he must have indulged in, as he saw 
the three Dons in the distance, reduced to the necessity of turning 
muleteers—the more so, as our hyper-charity had left him a bonus for 
his ill conduct.’—pp. 78, 79. 


At Zacualtipan, the largest town they had yet seen in Mexico, 
picturesquely situated at the broken ground towards the head of 
a vast rocky ravine of great depth, Mr. Latrobe met with the fol- 
lowing adventure :— 

* I had an awkward kind of adventure just before our departure of the 
town. While all unarmed, peaceably sketching alone, in a secluded 
spot in the vicinity of the church, I was attacked at disadvantage by a 
savage patriot, either mad or drunk, or both, who from the circumstance 
of my having been seen more than once in that precise position, in pur- 
lieus of his solitary dwelling, with paper and pencil, was pleased to con- 
sider me as a spy, and accordingly followed and accosted me with his 
naked sabre at my throat. That the fellow was capable of doing me 
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not for plunder, in spite of my honest face and intentions, I am con- 
vinced ; and that I felt very foolish, at being thus taken unawares, 
without the means of self-defence, you will believe. As it was, I had 
to put on all my address, and more bold effrontery than I generally 
affect, to decoy him to accompany me towards a more public thorough- 
fare, where he was pleased to leave me; and to tell the truth, I was 
pleased to leave him. This was the second warning I had had, what 
kind of trouble I was likely to get into from doing that which in this land 
even honest people could not comprehend, besides throwing myself in 
the way of danger from the vicious ; and as I could not resolve to give 
up my pursuits, I, from this time henceforward, never stirred abroad 
without being well armed.’ —pp. 82, 83. 


The country now began again to wear a different aspect from 
any they had yet traversed. The following seems to be the ge- 
neral character of the great plateau of Mexico. 


* The swelling forms, thick rank luxuriance of the lower country, and 
the sweet pastures and evergreen oaks of the first and lower steps of the 
tierras templadas had alike disappeared ; and, as we held our course 
over the elevated hills west of the great defile, we saw around us tracks 
of most astonishing extent, partly level table-land, and partly hill coun- 
try, with rocky and precipitous sides, and furrowed with barrancas and 
ravines of astounding depth. The whole landscape, up to the foot of 
the distant Sierra Madre, appeared garbed in the most uninviting russet 
hue ; the scanty grass covering the plain being now of a uniform brown, 
and in perfect harmony with the burnt, arid soil, or bare rock. Fertile 
spots there were, but they were hidden in the deep valleys. The scene 
was not lovely, but it was sublime. Its details were highly curious. 
This region, barren as it was, had its vegetable as well as its geological 
wonders, and they were such as to strike us with astonishment. The 
whole of the stony surface of the mountains on both sides of the valley 
of the Rio Oquilcalco, into which we descended, is covered with a pro- 
iusion of magney, mimosa, cactus, and gigantic nopal or prickly pear, 
many of the segments of whose curious lobe-formed growth were from 
three to four feet in circumference, and the oldest near the ground, 
which served for stem, as many feet in girth, rising one above another, 
till they formed a curious but ungraceful tree of fifteen or eighteen feet 
in height.’—pp. 84, 85. 

Their mid-day halting-place was the Hacienda Guadaloupe, 
situated in the midst of shady trees, on a clear mountain-stream 
called Rio Grande. The system of irrigation carried on in this 
vale is productive of great fertility. Many of the productions of 
the tierras calientes are brought to perfection. At night they 
reached the great Hacienda Zoquital, where they took possession 
of one of a range of unfurnished rooms, which, together with stabling, 
according to the custom of the country, are let to travellers at a 
fixed price. Mr. Latrobe says that the massive walls of this 
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Hacienda might almost have stood a siege, and maintained a 
considerable garrison within their circuit. Here they heard that 
a party had been plundered that very day by a troop of banditti, 
on the road between the Hacienda and Real del Monte: they, 
accordingly, at their start next morning, put their arms in fight- 
ing order. Espindola, their arriero, was perfectly unarmed, and 
made no secret of his steady determination not to fight :— 

‘ “ Why should I,” said he, “ even if I had anything to lose; for if 
I defended myself, and even beat off or killed my assailants, | am known 
to every robber in the country, and I should be stabbed secretly, if not 
shot openly! It is different with los signores estrangeros, if tiey 
choose to run the chance; but los signores ladrones mejicanos seldom 
attack when they are not sure to overpower.” ’—p. 87. 

On the way to Real del Monte they turned somewhat aside to 
visit the Hacienda and Barranca of Regla, now rented in perpe- 
tuity by a British mining company. After a dangerous journey 
amid the precipices, night having set in, they reached in safety 
Real del Monte, where they had the satisfaction to find that their 
mules, which they had sent on by the direct road, had escaped 
the robbers. 

Real del Monte is situated at the height of 9,000 feet 
above the sea, and is surrounded by forests of oak and pine. 
At the distance of some miles there is a rock about 1,000 feet 
higher than the town, from which, among other distant objects, 
are visible the plains and lakes of the great valley of Mexico, 
about twenty leagues distant. We shall attempt no description 
of the mines in this article, which is devoted (if the reader will 
pardon the pun) to more superficial subjects. We give, however, 
one anecdote, which was related to our traveller on the spot, and 
is illustrative of that insane lust of gold which has transformed 
sO many men into monsters :— : 

‘In an Indian village further to the north, say the Indians, there 
lived in the old Spanish times a Padre, a man of simple and retired 
habits, who laboured to convert and maintain the inhabitants in the 
Catholic faith. 

* He was beloved by the simple tribe among whom he was domesti- 
cated, and they did not fail to prove their good-will by frequent presents 
of such trifles as they found were agreeable to him. They say that he 
Was a great writer ; and occasionally received from the Indians of his 
parish a smal] quantity of finely-coloured dust, which he made use of 
to dry his sermons and letters. Knowing how much the Padre loved 
writing they seldom returned from the mountains without bringing him 
some. It happened that, once upon a time, he had occasion to write to 
a friend of his, living in the capital, who was a jeweller, and did not fail 
to use his pounce-box. In returning an answer, his knowing friend, 
to his great surprise, bantered him with his great riches, seeing that he 
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dried the very ink on his paper with gold-dust! This opened the 
simple Padre’s eyes. He sent for his Indian friends, and, without 
divulging his newly-acquired knowledge, begged them to get him more 
of the fine bright sand. They, nothing doubting, did so. The demon 
of avarice began to whisper into the old man’s ear and warm the blood 
of his heart. He begged for more, and received it—and then more— 
till they furnished him with several pounds’ weight. _All entreaty that 
they would show him the locality where this bright dust was gathered 
was resisted with calmness and steadiness for a longtime. Alternate 
cajoling and menace were employed with equally bad success. At 
length, wearied out, they told him that as they loved him, and saw he 
was disturbed in his mind, they would yield to his desire and show him 
the spot, on the condition that he would submit to be led to and from 
the place blindfold. To this he greedily consented ; and was, in course 
of time, taken upon their shoulders and carried whither he knew not, 
by many devious ways, up and down mountain and barranca, for many 
hours, into the recesses of the Cordillera, and there, in a cave through 
which a stream issued from the breast of the mountain, they set him 
down and unbound him. They there showed him quantities of the 
gold-dust intermingled with large lumps of virgin ore, while their 
spokesman thus addressed him, saying—‘ Father, we have brought you 
here at your urgent request, because you so much desired it, and because 
we loved you; take now what you want to carry away with you; let it 
be as much as you can carry, for here you must never hope to come 
again—you will never persuade us more!” The Padre seemingly 
acquiesced ; and after disposing as much of the precious metal about 
his person as he could contrive to carry, he submitted to be blindfolded, 
and was again taken in the arms of the Indians to be transported home. 
The tradition goes on to relate how the good Curé, upon whom the 
cursed lust of gold had now seized, thought to outwit his conductors by 
untying his rosary, and occasionally dropping a bead on the earth. If 
he flattered himself that any hope existed of his being thus able to 
thread the blind maze through which he passed, and find the locality, 
one may imagine his chagrin, when once more arrived and set down at 
his own door, the first sight which met his uncovered eyes was the con- 
tented face of one of his Indian guides, and an outstretched hand, con- 
taining in its hollow the greater part of the grains of his rosary ; while 
the guileless tongue of the finder expressed his simple joy at having 
been enabled to restore such a sacred treasure to the discomfited Padre. 

‘ Entreaties and threats were now employed in vain. Gentle as the 
Indians were they were not to be bended. Government were apprised 
of the circumstances, and commissioners were sent down to investigate 
the affair. The principal inhabitants were seized ; and, menace being 
powerless, torture—that last argument of the tyrant—was resorted to: 
all in vain; not a word could be wrung from them! Many were put 
to death—-still their brethren remained mute ; and the village became 
deserted under the systematic persecution of the oppressors. The most 
careful researches, repeatedly made from time to time by adventurers 
in search of the rich deposit, have all resulted in disappointment; and, 
Vou. IV. & XXVI, No, II. 21 
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to this day, all that is known is, that somewhere in the recesses of thase 
mountains lies the gold mine of La Navidad.’—pp. 98-100. 

The following passage, if not a description of the wonderful 
Valley of Mexico, is at least descriptive of some of the feelings it 
is fitted to excite :— 


‘You have seen how, in our ascent from the coast, after we had 
passed through the teeming and fertile uplands of the torrid region at 
the base of the mountains, we had mounted from one broad and varied 
step of this gigantic mountain-mass to another, till we had gained the 
interior plateau, where, at the height of 7,470 feet, girdled by the severed 
chain of the southern Cordillera, the valley of Mexico, with its lakes, 
marshes, towns, villages, and noble city, opened upon our view. 

‘The general figure of the valley is a broken oval of about sixty 
miles in length by thirty-five in breadth. At the present day, even 
when divested of much that must have added to its beauty in the eyes 
of the great captain and his eager followers, when, descending from 
the mountains in the direction of Vera Cruz, after overcoming so many 
difficulties, the view of the ancient city and its valley at length burst 
upon them like a beautiful dream,—I never saw, and I think I never 
shall see on earth, a scene comparable to it. I often made this reflec- 
tion, whenever my excursions over the neighbouring mountains led me 
to a point which commanded a general view. 

* 1 could not look upon it, as did the Spanish invaders, as the term 
of indescribable fatigues, and of dangers, known and unknown ;—the 
rich mine which should repay them for their nights of alarm and their 
days of toil, and compensate for their seemingly utter abandonment of 
home ;—the prize that should satisfy the cravings of the most inordinate, 
and fill their laps with that dear gold for which they had ventured all ! 
I could not enter into the extacy of the moment, when, after pursuing 
their blind way to this paradise from the plains of Tlascala and Cholula, 
into the recesses of pine-clad and barren rocks, higher and higher 
towards the cold sky, till untrodden snow-covered peaks arose on either 
hand, and they marched within sight and hearing of the great volcano 
which menaced their path,—they gained, in fine, the western slope, 
and saw the green and cultivated fields and gardens spreading like a 
carpet at their feet round the bright and inland sea which then encir- 
cled the “ Venice of the Aztecs!” With what ravishment must they 
have marked the thousand specks which moved upon the waters round 
that broad city spread below, with its white roofs, streets, temples, and 
edifices! What must have been their amazement at descrying the long 
and solid causeways dividing the waters;—the innumerable towns and 
villages scattered over the surface of the fertile plain ;—and the huge 
circle of mountains which appeared to form like a bulwark on every 
side! No! I could not realize all they felt; but, amidst the desolation 
of most of the ancient fields and gardens—the aridity and utter barren- 
ness of much of the broad plain which now girdles the city in every 
direction—the diminished extent of the lake—the solitude reigning on 
its waters—the destruction of the forests on the mountain-slopes—I 
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still felt that the round world can hardly match the beauty and interest 
of that landscape. Even if man had destroyed, without in some degree 
repairing the wrongs he had committed to that lovely scene by the fruits 
of his industry and genius, there is that about the whole scenery which 
is above him, and beyond being affected by him. But, let us do the 
stern old conquerors justice. Their minds would appear to have been 
imbued with the pervading spirit of the land which they conquered. 
All around them was strange, and wonderful, and colossal; and their 
conceptions and their labours took the same stamp. Look at their 
works: the moles, aqueducts, churches, roads, and the luxurious City 
of Palaces, which has risen from the clay-built ruins of Tenochtitlan, at 
a height above the ocean, at which, in the Old World, the monk of St. 
Bernard alone drags through a shivering and joyless existence !’— 
p. 107-109. 


Mr. Latrobe says that the city of Mexico, both from its general 
plan and position, and the solidity and grandeur of its details, im- 
pressed him with a greater idea of splendour than any city he 
had seen in either hemisphere. It covers, with its suburbs, an 
area of probably upwards of three miles square. The general 
style of building is regular in its outlines. The better houses are 
nearly of the same height, strongly built of porphyry or porous 
amygdaloid, three stories in height, with flat roofs and lofty apart- 
ments, disposed round an interior quadrangle. The style of embel- 
lishment, however, ‘ whether always in good taste or not, is often 
very curious, and always striking.’ In the display of gold and 
silver, in the shape of candelabras, vases, balustrades, &c., Mexico 
far surpasses every city in Europe. 

Mr. Latrobe found it impossible, notwithstanding excellent let- 
ters of introduction, to become acquainted almost in any degree 
with Mexican society, if such can be said to exist. 


‘It is true, our calls were returned and our cards acknowledged. 
We exchanged compliments ; bartered bows, polite speeches, and grate- 
ful acknowledgements, for the boiling-hot, rapturous expressions of 
extacy of our Mexican acquaintances, at the unlooked-for happiness of 
seeing us in this world. We smiled in delight, in the very ex- 
tremity of gratitude, at the devotion with which the palaces, the horses, 
the very lives of our noble male friends were seemingly placed at our 
command without any reserve.’—p. 139. 

This, of course, is not insincerity, but an ordinary form of po- 
liteness. A Mexican, when you praise his horse, immediately 
replies that the horse is at your service; which means no more 
than when in England you write to a man, that you are his ‘ obe- 
dient humble servant.’ A late Turkish ambassador in this country 
actually did what the Mexican phrase professes todo. When any 
lady happened to praise one of the handsome shawls that decorated 
his person, he immediately presented itto her. This Mey ” a very 
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general expression of admiration for his Excellency’s shawls, and 
in consequence to a great diminution of the ambassadorial ward- 
robe. At last, when his Excellency’s stock was reduced to the one 
he wore, upon a lady’s loudly expressing her admiration of its 
beauty, instead of his former reply, ‘ Madame, it is at your ser- 
vice, he said, with Turkish composure, but with more than 
Turkish gallantry, ‘ Madame, I am glad you like it; I shall 
wear it for your sake.’ 

Mr. Latrobe informs us that on one or two occasions they had 
the extasy of presenting a comely black-eyed dama or signorita 
with a balmy cigarita, and of receiving it again from her delicate 
hand, after it had been consecrated by a preliminary whiff. _ It is, 
however, a still higher compliment when the signorita, take a ciga- 
rita, and, after blowing a few whiffs, presents it to you. To the 
stimulus of tobacco the Mexican ladies often superadd that of 
brandy. An Englishman of our acquaintance once asked his part- 
ner, a signorita, if she would like some wine and water; ‘ No, 
Sefior, was the reply, ‘ Yo tomo aguardiente’ (1 take brandy). 

The following opinions of the Mexican character contain, no 
doubt, some truth. The use of the ‘Quien sabe*’ as an answer 
to almost all questions, arising not solely from ignorance, but 
doubtless in part from indolence, and in part probably from sus- 
picion, sometimes produces a whimsical effect. Sir Francis Head, 
on asking a girl on the Pampas, ‘who was the father of her 
child?’ was coolly answered with the eternal ‘ Quien sabe.’ 


*“ How does Monsieur like Mexico ?” said a garrulous French bar- 
ber to me, the very morning of my arrival,—* Fine streets, fine houses, 
Jine churches, fine clothes !—but the people,—they are all, all, ail, 
from the President to the leper, what we in France call canaille, Mon- 
steur.” “ Ma foi, quils sont bétes ces Mexicians,” said the Belgian 
host of a meson at Tacubaya: “all from the highest to the lowest are 
as ignorant as that bottle !”—and he pointed to an empty one. “ You 
ask a question,‘ Quien sabe! is all you get for answer. You show 
them something they never saw before—t Santa Maria, que bonito !’ ts 
their only exclamation.” 

* But the most eloquent was a little German saddler, who wound up 
along high Dutch tirade against the miserable inhabitants of the coun- 
try, their mode of living, their ignorance, dishonesty, and the hard let 
which compelled him to cast his life away among such wretches, by 
saying, “‘ There is not von man here so honest as my tog Spitz :—Ca- 
rampa !”’—pp. 141, 142. 


If the following anecdote be correct, Garcia (now best known 
as the father of the great ornament of the musical stage, of whom 
the world has lately been so cruelly bereft) had as little reason 





* ‘Who knows?’ 
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to relish the state of society in Mexico as the foreigners mentioned 
in the last extract. When travelling, he— 


* Was set upon by banditti and pillaged, even to his snuff-box, diamond 
ring, and pantaloons: after which the robbers insisted that he should 
sing for them. He did so, and was hissed most obstreperously by his 
lawless auditory! It is said that he had borne the pillaging with be- 
coming temper, but the hissing he never forgot or forgave.’—pp. 142, 
143 


Mr. Latrobe gives the following account of the evening pro- 
menade of the Mexicans :— 


‘ The number of carriages which repair to the evening promenade is 
very great ; and there is certainly considerable taste and luxury dis- 
played among them. 

* They are in general capacious vehicles, with bodies well and sub- 
stantially built, if not exactly after the present European taste; gaily 
decorated and painted in the old sumptuous style in vogue two centuries 
ago; but the huge scaffolding on which they are pendent defies descrip- 
tion. This, from one extremity to another, cannot frequently be less than 
fourteen or sixteen feet—I like to keep within bounds. I should 
esteem it to be morally impossible to overturn one of them by any lawful 
means. They are drawn by two or four steeds, or mules, heavily capa- 
risoned ; and, when once in motion, may be seen soberly trotting round 
the Alameda, or over the Pasdo, for a brief space; when they draw up 
in solemn stateliness, side by side, in one of the open spaces, to allow the 
occupants a full opportunity to see and to be seen. ‘The gentlemen on 
horseback meanwhile course up and down with much the same objects 
in view; halting and chatting with their acquaintances, or rapidly 
exchanging, in passing, that friendly little gesture with the fingers, 
which passes current among familiars in this country. I will not deny 
that you see some fine horses and some striking costumes ; and further, 
some handsome faces; and that there is a kind of excitement produced 
by the bustle of these evening promenades, particularly when they take 
place on the Pas¢o de las Vigas ; but whether it was that I love not crowds, 
and am given to seek more quiet pleasures, and to prefer scenes of less 
glare and dust—or was apt to be too strongly reminded by them of the 
vanity of the world—or, lastly, that I was conscious that Pinto was one 
of the shabbiest steeds in the city to look at, in spite of the daily care 
of Don Floresco; and that my cutting a dash was out of the questiona— 
I soon grew tired of attending the promenade, and used to gird on my 
weapon and slink off in another direction. Several times a week, about 
sunset, the band of the artillery regiment, quartered in the city, played 
for half an hour in the vicinity of their barracks ; and many of the 
loungers, both mounted and on foot, were accustomed to repair thither ; 
and, to do them justice, I have heard far worse military bands in Eu- 
rope. It was whispered that the music was by far the best feature of 
the regiment, and I think with every probability of truth. Like all 
other portions of the Mexican army which came in our way, the officers 
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were gaudily dressed in very bad taste, and the men looked more like 
footpads than soldiers. 

‘And now the scene of the fashionable promenade changes to the 
Portales, where some hundreds of dames and gallants form into two 
dense lines, from which, when once entangled, you can hardly extricate 
yourself; and continue defiling up and down with monotonous regu- 
larity, and at a funereal pace, for half an hour or more; while the dirty 
steps at the doorways of the shops opening under the arcades, upon 
which the beggars and lepers have been reclining during the day, are 
now, to your astonishment, crowded by luxuriously-dressed females, 
chatting and smoking with their beaux. This is perfect Mexican—just 
as an acquaintance described to me his morning visit to a noble lady to 
whom the preceding evening he had been presented at the Opera, where 
she shone in lace and diamonds,—when he found her in the most cem- 
plete dishabille ; all her French finery thrown aside ; without stockings, 
and eating fortil/us and chile out of the common earthenware plate of 
the country. I must do the Mexican gallants the credit to say, that 
some time ago a proposal was started to provide chairs. The offer, 
however, was indignantly refused by the belles; and there they squat 
to this very day, according to the custom of their mothers and grand- 
mothers. 

‘At this hour the mantil/a was almost universally laid aside. The 
females of this country cannot be said to be distinguished for personal 
beauty. ‘They are short in person, and seldom the possessors of elegant 
form or features. The eyes are commonly fine, and the maiesty of their 
gait, which is remarkable, is characteristic of the admixture of Spanish 
and Indian blood. In their style of dress they have now adopted the 
French fashion ; always preserving the mantilla, however, as before men- 
tioned, in the earlier part of the day.’—p. 148-151. 


‘I regret,’ adds Mr. Latrobe, ‘to see national costumes on the 
wane, here and elsewhere ;’ and certainly if they are supplanted, 
as he says, by ‘the vile fashions of France and England,’ the 
change must le allowed to be mostly for the worse. 

Mr. Latrobe, at page 151, gives us a dissertation on Mexican 
politics, which we shall take leave to skip; for other reasons, the 
reader will be good enough to believe, than because we think the 
subject unimportant. 

Catholicism is still in a high and palmy state in Mexico. Mr. 
Latrobe gives an account of the holy week, which, as weli as 
much respecting the gigantic works of the ancient inhabitants of 
Mexico, we are compelled to treat as he does much of the Mexican 
scenery—that is, to leave it to the reader’s imagination. ‘The fol- 


fowing story, however, exhibits a picture of superstition too curious 
to be omitted :— 


“Some time since two English dray-horses were procured by a 
European resident in Mexico, and unshipped at Vera Cruz—colossal, 
big-boned, muscular animals, compared with which the Mexican breed 
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were but shelties. They may have found their long voyage disagreeable, 
but they were doomed to find their land journey to the capital yet more 
so. Wherever they passed, there was a perfect ferment among the 
populace. The heretical horses !—there was no possibility of smuggling 
them through the country, or of concealing their unfortunate lineage. 
They were everywhere regarded with detestation. They and their 
grooms were loaded with maledictions at Vera Cruz—pelted at Jalapa 
—execrated and pelted at Perote—execrated, pelted, and stoned, with 
might and main, at La Puebla de los Angeles—and hardly escaped with 
their lives to be re-pelted and re-stoned on their arrival at their journey’s 
end. There, however, they arrived; but for any use they were to the 
possessor, they might as well have been peaceably employed in starting 
casks in London among their fellow heretics, biped and quadruped ; for 
they had to be confined to their stable morning, noon, and night, such 
was the tumult excited by their appearance and character. At length 
the possessor was fairly driven to bow to popular opinion. 

‘There is a certain church in Mexico, of which I have omitted to note 
down the patron saint, but I know that you leave it a little to the left hand 
as you approach the Garita on the road to San Augustin. To this church, 
from time immemorial, it has been the custom of the country for the 
inhabitants of the city and adjoining valley to bring their domestic 
animals for baptism by the hands of the priest; the popular belief 
being, that till this is done they do not belong to the Catholic Church, 
and cannot possibly prosper. 

‘ And here, at the proper time, in company with many animals of less 
pretension, came the two English dray-horses. They were regularly 
sprinkled, the fee was paid to the Cura, and from that time being con- 
sidered as Christianos, they were allowed to hold up their heads and 
perform their labours without molestation !’—p. 278-280. 


Mr. Latrobe and his friends made an excursion of a few days 
in the environs of the capital, through which our limits will not 
permit us to follow him. 

On the evening of April 19th they set out for Vera Cruz, taking 
a somewhat circuitous route, for the purpose of visiting some re- 
markable remains in the vicinity of Cuernavaca. ‘This led them 
to follow for some distance, instead of the eastern, the western 
slope of the Cordillera, which has a much greater inclination 
than the eastern, so that by this route you descend as much in a 
few hours as would require about as many days on the opposite 
side. 

The barrancas or fissures in the table-land, a very important 
feaiure in Mexican scenery, are thus described :— 


‘Though our previous travelling in this singular country had pre- 
pared us for this feature of the plains as well as of the mountain-siopes, 
we had nowhere seen them upon the same scale. One of those which 
we traversed this morning, of which no indication had been observed 
till we arrived at the very brink, took us an entire hour to traverse. 
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Though water has undoubtedly been an agent in their formation, the 
origin of the greater number of those tremendous furrows in the surface 
of the table-land is to be traced to the earthquake, and the sudden dis- 
ruption of the strata by volcanic agency. You see many, in which the 
two sides, though furlongs apart, exhibit uncontestable signs, that their 
jagged perpendicular walls were once in junction. Every Mexican tra- 
veller must have remarked the insidious manner in which many of these 
gulfs commence. In riding along the plains, you perhaps find yourself 
separated from the companion with whom you are conversing, by a 
crack or fissure of a few inches in breadth: you proceed carelessly ; the 
rent gapes imperceptibly wider and wider ; and increases in depth, till 
it imperatively demands your attention. Perhaps a very natural dis- 
like to retrace your steps, and ignorance of the real nature and extent 
of the obstacle induces you to keep your direction in search of its ter- 
mination; when, before you are aware, you find a hideous and im- 
passable gulf yawning between you, delving deep for many miles into 
the face of the landscape, and no alternative left you but to return to its 
very source. I sketch from experience. Some of the larger of the bar- 
rancas I have described form beds for the scanty streams descending 
from the forested slopes of the neighbouring Cordillera, and at one of 
these, about ten in the morning, we quenched for a moment the burning 
thirst of our party, men and horses.’—pp. 246, 247. 


The place Mr. Latrobe was more particularly desirous to in- 
spect was the fortified hill and palace of Xochicalco, or the 
‘House of Flowers,’ of which little was known; with one or 
two exceptions, ‘ Quien sabe’ being the answer to all inquiries 
respeciing them. When they reached Cuernavaca, the state of 
ignorance in which they found the people of that place, of such 
remarkable remains within a few leagues of them, is a tolerable 
specimen of Mexican character. ‘Quien sabe! Quien sabe!’ 
was all they could get. At length they found one person, the 
principal Cura of the town, who informed them that the distance 

the object of their search was three, or at most, four leagues, 
and pointed out the way to them. 

In their excursion to the ‘ House of Flowers’, they were accom- 
panied by a person of whom Mr. Latrobe gives a description, 
which, as this was the only opportunity he had of seeing any of 
that class, we shall quote. 

* By some arrangement of the Cura’s, which we then did not compre- 
hend, our party had been increased as we left Cuernavaca, by a fine, 
hardy, bold-looking, armed horseman, who kept us company the whole 
day, whether as guide or as companion we scarcely knew ; though on our 
return we had a hint given to us to pay him a few dollars in quality of 
the first. He was not talkative; at the same time that there was 
nothing uncourteous in his reserve or general bearing, which I can best 
liken to that of a stalwart and stark moss-trooper. We had our sus- 
picions at the time that he was a known bandit, whose fidelity and safe- 
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guard the good Cura had thus thought proper to secure ; and we have 
since had them verified and found that this was really the case.’—pp. 
244, 245. 


It is not improbable that, in such a state of society as that of 
Mexico at present, the é/ite of her inhabitants, physically, at 
least, may be found among her banditti. 

Mr. Latrobe gives a description of this singular mountain, 
which will be found very interesting, particularly to the anti- 
quarian. The circuit of the hill of Xochicaleo may perhaps 
measure, he says, about three miles, and its perpendicular height 
about three hundred feet. He differs from the opinion that the 
whole mass is artificial; but thinks there is no doubt but its 
entire surface, great as it is, has been subjected to a general 
design, and covered from its summit to its base with artificial 
work. There is not a shadow of a tradition as to the people 
who reared this monument, or the purposes to which it was de- 
voted. 

At the town of Cuantla-Amilpas, our travellers met with an 
adventure, which we shall give to our readers, that if any of them 
should chance to travel in that quarter of New Spain, they may 
carefully eschew the posada of Don Juan and his amiable spouse 
Dofia Dolores. We ought to premise that the accommodation 
of a Mexican inn consists of four walls, a roof, and a mud floor, 
sometimes a table, a bench very seldom, and very often nothing 
to eat but what you bring with you, and nothing to drink but 
bad water. 


‘ Like the generality of posadas, that in which we had hired our two 
chambers was disposed in the form of a hollow square, of which three 
sides were occupied by the lodging-rooms and stables, and the fourth 
opened into a kind of paddock. The whole was surrounded by a wall ; 
and a large gate formed the only mode of communication with the street. 

‘Don Juan, the master, was soon discovered to be a churl, who, 
for some reason or other, had determined not to give a civil answer to 
any question or any request we made of him. Indeed, insult and abuse 
were not spared. Doia Dolores, his wife, and her female assistants, 
were also evidently disposed, as far as was in their power, to fall in with 
his humour ; and far from performing the customary offices for the tra- 
veller, in the hope of good payment, answered our request for food by 
jeering us, and pointing to the door. They would give us nothing, not 
even a glass of water. 

‘Our arriero and valets did not disguise their opinion that we had 
fallen into bad hands; but the mules were unloaded—it was already 
dark—and altogether too late to seek other lodgings. 

* After an hour of patient endurance, two of us sallied forth on the 
scout; and, purchasing a pile of tortillas, and a basin of frijoles, with 
sundry other nondescript eatahles from the poor Indian women who 
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occupied a corner of the market-place, returned with these to our com- 
panions. The necessary information with reference to our route for the 
morrow, towards Zacualpam Amilpas, and Cholula, was with difficulty 
picked up in the shops, which we entered to make trifling purchases. 

‘Shortly after our return to our inhospitable quarters, Don Juan, 
who seemed to be really possessed by a diabolical spirit, and unable 
either to rest or to leave others in repose, hit upon a method to provoke 
us to take a more active part than hitherto in the quarrels which had 
been incessant between his family and our servants, from the hour of 
our arrival. At eight o’clock he locked the gate of the posada, and 
refused the liberty of exit to any of the party, stating that such was the 
order of the Alcalde. To the Alcalde, then, we insisted upon going, to 
ascertain if such an order existed, and if so, to procure a dispensation ; 
as, unless our preparations of departure were completed now, we should 
be liable to detention on the morrow, when we ought to be travelling. 
This could not be refused ; the door was opened, and three of us sallied 
forth, under the threat that we should sleep in the streets, for that none 
of us should re-enter. Accordingly, the door was slammed at our backs 
and locked, amidst a volley of abuse and ribaldry from the household. 

‘I must say, that we now felt justly irritated ; as, far fr»m provoking 
this treatment, we had borne the previous churlishness with equanimity, 
both of temper and manner, and had given good words in exchange for 
bad. 

* We soon found the house of the Alcalde. After much knocking the 
door was opened, and we demanded to see his honour. After five 
minutes’ delay, we were cautiously admitted into a small apartment. 
Five minutes again elapsed, when the magistrate, a sleepy, heavy-built, 
good-natured man, made his appearance, half-dressed, having already 
been in bed. We told our case, and satisfied him as to our being honest 
and responsible personages. He immediately denied that he had given the 
order complained of ; but said that the number of banditti in the country 
had given rise to one, according to which no armed parties should be let 
into the town after nine o’clock, without an order from him, but which 
of course was in no wise applicable to us. He offered to send a verbal 
message to Don Juan, our ungracious host, to desire that he would put 
no impediments in our way, but let us have free ingress and egress 
night and day; but this would not serve our purpose; and in fine, after 
much talk, we persuaded him to give us a written document to the 
same purport. He was extremely civil, and, at parting, complained 
grievously of the responsibilities and toils of his post. 

‘ Thus furnished, we returned to the posada. The door was of course 
fast ; and upon knocking, we were challenged by Don Juan, “ Who we 
were?” “ What we were making a noise at the door for??? “ Did 
we not know the order?” and so forth—mingled with threats to call 
the town-guard, and give us lodgings in the town-prison. To all this 
we could only reply by a fresh summons, enforced by a general thump 
of our sabre-hilts at the gate, and a chorus of “Will your grace open 
the door ?—an order from the Alcalde!” There was really something 
extremely dramatic in the whole scene. Open the door he would not, 
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pretending to believe that we were a party of thieves freshly arrived, 
instead of honest old acquaintances. At length he told us to thrust the 
letter under the planks, which we did. It took him a long time to 
spell—which, by-the-by, I do not wonder at, as his Honour, the sleepy 
Alcalde, had contrived to write it in a most illegible hand. Every now 
and then Don Juan called to us, “ Don't be in a hurry !—a little pa- 
tience, a little patience, signores,’’—which of course did not add to our 
store. At length the door opened, and one by one in we marched ; 
when, foaming with passion, he instantly relocked it, and swore stoutly 
that not a soul should leave the posada again that night. 

* A quarrel was now unavoidable, and it soon arose to astorm. Two 
or three drunken travellers joined in it, most inopportunely ; and threats 
of violence against us as Europeans began to be heard. Dojia Dolores 
rushed into the fray, confronting Garcia, who was unfortunately pot- 
valiant, with the most opprobrious language and gestures. Her appari- 
tion threw oil upon the fire, and Don Juan, without more ado, ran into 
the house, and came back armed with a long cut-and-thrust sword, 
called a Machete, while we, as a matter of necessity—for I may say, 
that all along we acted on the defensive—had now to produce our 
pistols. The gate was thrown open by the women; the town-guard 
and some of the neighbours rushed in, and without inquiry into the 
merits of the case, or the origin of the hubbub, immediately ranged 
themselves on the side of our opponents, with a violence which showed 
us we had no justice to hope from their intervention. Sabres were 
drawn, and pistols were cocked, and there was a moment when a bloody 
fray seemed inevitable. 

‘ The probable consequences flashed upon my mind, and doubtless 
upon those of my companions. Having done what we could to avoid 
the quarrel, we were now, as men will be when urged to desperation, 
one and all, fully determined to sell our lives dear; for, though I cannot 
doubt, even out-numbered as we were, that the superiority of our wea- 
pons would have enabled us to clear the court-yard of our adversaries 
in the first instance, we could not fail to have been ultimately over- 
powered and massacred, such was the spirit of detestation to our persons 
which now blazed forth without disguise in the menaces of our oppo- 
nents. As to law and justice, name them not! I have since shuddered 
to think how many lives hung upon the lifting of a single arm, and the 
striking of a single blow; and we all owned, the following morning, 
when riding out of the town that to God’s providence alone we could 
ascribe the fact that we were enabled to do so in peace and safety. 

* The flight of Dofia Dolores, which followed the entry of the guard, 
and the preparations for fight, was by no means a disadvantage, for she 
was the main cause of the affray having taken this serious aspect; and 
as neither party seemed inclined to strike the first blow, a little time 
was gained for reflection, which terminated with the gradual retirement 
of our principal foes; their example was followed by the guard, after a 
rude denial of our right to bear arms, and an attempt to compel their 
being given up, which | need not say was unsuccessful. As to the order 
of the poor eld Alcalde, they laughed it to scorn ! 
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‘When the intruders had retired, the gates were again shut, and 
each party slunk to their quarters. We had for some time abundant 
proofs that the quarrel was neither forgotten nor forgiven ; and though 
we slept as usual, we may be excused for having made arrangements 
for instant self-defence, should it have been necessary, and we neither 
undressed nor disarmed. To have shut the door, and thus to have made 
a citadel of our quarter, would, as there was no window, have been to 
turn it into “a black hole.” 

‘Our preparations for an early start were seconded with such good 
will by our people, that soon after day-break the whole party was ready 
to march. Neither Don Juan, nor Doiia Dolores, made their appear- 
ance ; but using a valet as a cat’s-paw, they received their payment, and 
graciously wishing us “ Bueno Viaggio!” opened the gate for our 
welcome departure. 

‘ Such is the souvenir which we have brought away from our visit to 
the patriotic Cuautla Amilpas,’—pp. 262-268. 


From La Puebla to Perote they hired an escort or five dra- 
goons; for what purpose may be a question: that it was cer- 
tainly not to fight, appears from the following note of their accou- 
trements, taken by Mr. Latrobe :— 


* Carbine I. Much worse for wear :—no flint, and a broken trigger 
Cannot imagine how it is to be discharged. 

* Carbine II. Seen much service; no flint, no ramrod. 

* Carbine III. Lock broken short off, and otherwise damaged. 

‘Carbine IV. Utterly devoid of all appearance of lock. 

‘Carbine V. Furnished with all the outward signs except ramrod ; 
but, from its appearance, doubt very much its efficiency, especially as I 
have no proof that there is a single cartridge either in the weapons or in 
the cartridge-boxes.’—p. 283. 


Mr. Latrobe is correct in his statements respecting the utter 
inefficiency of the escorts afforded to travellers in Mexico against 
the banditti. Two gentlemen of our acquaintance who passed 
more than a year in Mexico, were so convinced of this that they 
resolved to dispense with the escort altogether. They had with 
them only one European servant, and he, they strongly suspected, 
was a coward. ‘They were well armed, and resolved, if attacked, 
to make a stout resistance, having between them twelve pistol- 
barrels; that is, a brace of double and a brace of single-barrelled 
pistols each ; and they meant to employ their servant, while they 
were firing, in reloading as fast as he could—which, by-the-by, 
was not likely to be very fast, unless he were to display unlooked- 
for coolness in the moment of peril. At Perote the commandante 
sent for them and told them it was very wrong of them to travel 
without an escort ; that they ought by all means to have one, &c. 
To which they replied ‘that they had given the matter the consi- 
deration it deserved, and they had fully made up their minds that 
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the trouble of being robbed would be less than that of having an 
escort.’ In our opinion that systematic hater of trouble and incon- 
venience, Brummel himself, could not have placed the question 
on juster grounds. 

We shall conclude our extracts from Mr Latrobe’s volume 
with the following comparison between the Alps and the Cordil- 
leras :— 


* You and others have asked me what comparison can be drawn be- 
tween the Alps of Europe and the Cordillera? I was going to say 
none; but the traveller must learn not to be rash. The lines of just 
comparison are very faint. The highest summits are covered with 
snow ; the green swelling mountain and pastures of the middle region 
have a general resemblance with the lower Alps of Switzerland in their 
outlines and colouring, though hardly in their climate ; and there is 
something in the general features of the upland vales of the Cordillera, 
where they break down towards the coast, which puts you in mind of 
the scenery of those magnificent vallies where the icy streams of the 
great southern chain of the Alps precipitate themselves towards the 
sunny plains of Italy, and carry far down into the clime of the vine and 
chesnut, the déLris of the inhospitable regions of bare rock and snow. 

* But as to those details, which you would take as chiefly charac- 
teristic of either chain, no similarity can be established whatever. 

‘In the limestone, slate, and granitic ranges of the Alps, beauty of 
outline is far from being confined to any single ridge. It is an attri- 
bute of the secondary, as well as the most elevated, of the parallel 
chains, as well as of the diverging mountains, which, like ribs, start out 
from the great back-bone of the continent, and sink gradually to the 
level of the plains on either hand. Piled, range behind range, with 
deep vales between, with numerous lakes, and clothed up to the very 
limit of eternal snow, with green or forested slopes, they are eminently 
picturesque ; and the gentle luxuriance of the lower vallies contrasts 
felicitously with the precipitous rocks and masses of snow which occupy 
the higher regions. The scale and the structure of the Alps permit the 
eye to command in almost every situation the whole of their varied de- 
tail. The enormous extent of the glaciers on the upper plains and 
acclivities, and the peculiar manner in which they descend towards the 
vallies, are mainly characteristic of these mountains. 

* Now as to general outline, both from what I have seen and have 
heard with regard to other parts of the Andes, that of the great porphy- 
ritic chains of the Cordillera can hardly be said to be generally pic- 
turesque. Itis scarcely broken enough; its details are too vast. One 
enormous wall of mountains rises behind another, each buttressing a 
broad step of table-land, but in general the iuterval between them is far 
too great for the eye to command more than one at atime. Here and 
there, from the general level of the undulating mountain-ridge, rises a 
tremendous cone, with a breadth of base and an even smoothness of out- 
line, which, at the same time that they proclaim its origin and add to its 
sublimity, take from its picturesque beauty. The summit bears its man- 
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tle of snow; but compared with the mass it is but a cap—not a flowing 
mantle, with its silver and purple folds and its fringe of ice. 

‘There are again, for the reason stated, few positions in which your 
eye will command, at the same time, the rich and gorgeous vegetation of 
the lower slopes of the Mexican Cordillera, and the sublimity of the 
superior ranges. The vast sheets of the barren table-land are interposed, 
the tierras templadas separate the calientes from the frias. Each have 
their peculiar characteristics, but they can seldom, if ever, be comprised 
in one and the same picture. 

* You look in vain among all the exuberant forest growth and the giant 
flora of Mexico for the sweet cheering freshness of Alpine vegetation ;— 
that luxuriance without rankness, which clothes the lower vallies. 

‘From this you will see that where the two chains might be supposed 
to have points of resemblance they have little or none. 

‘ Besides that, in the style of its vegetation, both in the torrid and 
temperate regions ; the plains and their peculiar characteristics ; the pro- 
digious barrancas; the whole series of volcanic phenomena, which 
pervade the country from the sands of the coast to the craters of the 
highest volcanoes, as well as in the colouring,—the more prominent fea- 
tures of Mexico are so marked and so utterly different that they extin- 
guish the idea of comparison. —p. 288-291. 

Upon the whole, this new work of Mr. Latrobe, though more 
carelessly written than his previous performance, does not give us 
reason to qualify the opinion expressed of him, asa writer, in a for- 
mer number of this journal*. We can conscientiously recommend 
his ‘ Rambler in Mexico,’ for its pictures of scenery, and for the 
kindly and sociable spirit it breathes throughout. It is, however, 
but what we owe to ourselves to add, that his speculations, whether 
political or philosophical, we consider as being of exceedingly 
small value. 

Bx. 





Art. VII. 
PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN CANADA. 


N the second number of the ‘ London Review,’ published in 

July, 1835, we laid before our readers a very full exposition 

of the misgovernment which has so long prevailed in the Canadas, 
and of the discontent which has been generated thereby. 

After enumerating the manifold evils and abuses which have 
sprung out of the system of colonial government, established by 
what is called the Quebec Constitutional Act (31 Geo. III., ¢.31— 
1791), our article concluded with the following summary of the 
reforms demanded by the Assembly of Lower Cusads — 





* London Review, No. IV, p. 370. 
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‘In this situation of affairs, Lord Gosford and two Commission- 
ers are about to proceed to Canada, to inquire into the grievances 
of the Canadian people, and report thereupon. What is likely 
to be the result of this inquiry ? 

‘Our answer is, that let the commission make what report it 
pleases, one only result can follow; and that is, the demands of 
the House of Assembly must be acceded to. 

‘J, An Elective Council must be granted to the people, and the 
present Legislative Council abolished. 

‘2. ‘The whole of the revenue must be placed entirely under the 
control of the people of Canada. 

‘3. The Judges must be made responsible to the Provincial 
Legislature, and not to the King.’ 

The Commissioners above spoken of reached Canada in the 
autumn of the same year, 1835, and in the ensuing winter Sir 
John Colborne, the Governor of Upper Canada, who had rendered 
himself extremely obnoxious to the people of that province, was 
recalled, and his place was supplied by Sir Francis Head. 

The object of this article is to detail the principal proceedings 
of these personages ; and we think we shall show that they have 
not merely failed to allay, but that, aided by the disingenuous— 
we had almost said treacherous—instructions with which they 
were furnished by Lord Glenelg, they have materially augmented 
the discontents which existed at the time of their arrival. 

Previous to the departure of Lord Gosford and his fellow Com- 
missioners *, Mr. Roebuck, in his capacity of agent to the House 
of Assembly, laid before the colonial minister, Lord Glenelg, a 
full and explicit statement, in writing, of the views and demands 
of that House, 

This document, which has since been printed both in the 
colony and in this country f, is in every respect a most able state 
paper. The reforms demanded by the Assembly, especially the 
abolition of the present Legislative Council, and the substitution 
of an elective second chamber, are there insisted upon with great 
weight of argument, and Lord Glenelg is warned of the serious 
consequences which may result from refusing them. 

The hope was at first entertained, and we may say encouraged, 
that the Commissioners had carried out powers to concede these 
reforms. Sir George Grey, it is true, excused himself from laying 





* The Commissioners were, Lord Gosford, Sir Charles Grey, and Sir George Gipps. 
Lord Gosford was also appointed Governor-in-C hief, in the place of Lord Aylmer, a 
Governor so bad, that any change must have been for the better. 

+ See Mr. Roebuck’s pamphlet, entitled ‘ Existing Difficulties in the Govern- 
ment of the Canadas’ (being a reprint of the article which appeared in this Review, 
with additions), The document alluded to is to be found in the Appendix of the 


pamphlet. 
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the instructions before Parliament, on the ground of respect to 
the Canadians, as such instructions should be first laid before the 
Assembly. ‘That done, he promised they should be presented to 
the House. 

When the Commissioners reached Canada, their talk was 
everywhere, and at all times, liberal in the extreme. Lord Gos- 
ford spoke of himself and his colleagues as the nominees of a 
reforming ministry, appointed for no other purpose than to carry 
out reforms. Of himself, individually, he spoke only as the 
friend of O'Connell. His previous conduct in Armagh had 
tended to produce an impression in his favour. His instructions 
he seldom alluded to without expressly asserting their liberality. 
‘I am convinced,’ said his Lordship, in conversation with a lead- 
ing member of the Assembly, a few days before the commence- 
ment of the session, ‘I am convinced that my instructions will 
satisfy you when they are known. The day after to-morrow will 
be the great day of revelations ; the whole country will then know 
as much as I know of the intentions of his Majesty. I shall 
speak all I know without reserve.’ In consequence of this fair 
speaking, previous to the commencement of the session, Lord 
Gosford gained the good-will, if not the perfect confidence, of the 
members of the Assembly, and indeed of the mass of the people. 
He gained, also, the bitter hatred of the colonial Tories, whose 
journals abused him in terms of the utmost virulence, proving that 
they too had been deceived by his professions. 

At length came the promised ‘day of revelations ;’ but nothing 
of the kind expected from the Governor's professions was revealed, 
There was a speech from the throne; without it, the beautiful 
copy of the British Constitution which prevails in Canada would 
not have met with due observance. It was, however, wholly un- 
satisfactory to the Canadians. It was silent on all the topics they 
deemed most important. If Lord Gosford did ‘speak all he 
knew,’ it was clear he knew nothing. He said nothing of a 
change in the constitution of the Council. He said nothing of 
giving up the revenue to the Assembly—reforms which were the 
head and front of the popular demands. The consequence was, 
that the degree of hope—we cannot call it confidence—to which 
Lord Gosford’s professions had given birth, was well nigh de- 
stroyed. 

Still the good-will of the Members of Assembly towards the 
Governor was not as yet impaired. The Commission, the As- 
sembly did not, in fact, could not, recognize; but, as Governor, 
Lord Gosford was treated with all possible respect. 

The instructions being thus, notwithstanding the promise of 
Sir George Grey and the statements of Lord Gosford, withheld 
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from the Colonial Legislature, it became the duty of Mr. Roebuck 
again to ask for them in his place in the House of Commons. 
This he did on the 16th of February. Sir George Grey, after 
acknowledging that ‘the House of Assembly had shown they 
were actuated by the most honest and ardent wish to promote the 
interests of the colony,’ urged upon Mr. Roebuck’s consideration 
that, ‘inasmuch as there was now a fair prospect of adjusting 
the differences between this country and Canada, he thought that, 
while negotiations were still pending, it would be extremely 
injudicious, and might lead to great inconvenience if the instruc- 
tions o to the Commissioners were to be made public.’ Here- 
upon Mr. Roebuck, being ‘determined to let the ministry have a 
complete trial on this matter,’ consented to withdraw his motion. 
At the very moment that Sir George Grey was thus expatiating 
on the ‘great inconvenience,’ the ‘extreme injudiciousness’ of 
permitting the instructions to be made public, they were in every 
one’s hands in Canada, by means of a diplomatic blunder of Sir 
Francis Head. 

The Legislature of Upper Canada was in session when Sir 
Francis reached the province in February. Accompanying his 
first message were extracts, giving nearly all the material part of 
the instructions to the Commissioners. It appeared that he had 
been permitted to communicate the substance of the Commis- 
sioners’ instructions with his own; but not having been long 
enough in the official ranks to have learned that substance in 
diplomatic language means shadow, he committed the irreme- 
diable blunder which we have described. 

The dislike of Sir George Grey that the instructions should see 
the light, and his conviction that their publication would produce 
‘ great inconvenience,’ would be ‘ extremely injudicious, were now 
fully explained on the face of the instructions themselves. In 
substance they amounted to a refusal of the demands of the As- 
sembly, whilst there was some slight shadow of liberality in their 
tone. Lord Gosford had confined himself to the latter; Sir 
Francis Head, as we have seen, blundered in the former. 

The object of the Colonial Minister and the Governor in attempt- 
ing to deceive the Assembly and people of Lower Canada, by 
dealing in fairer words than their real intentions justified, is ob- 
vious enough. ‘The Assembly had refused supplies for some 
years, in order to enforce the reforms for which they contended, 
and it was thought that if the suspicions of the Assembly could 
be lulled, the Executive might possibly obtain a vote of money, 
perhaps even a permanent civil list, which would render the offi- 
cial party independent of the Assembly for an indefinite period. 
In this hope, however, they were deceived. 

Vou, IV. & XXVI. No, II. 2K 
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After the disclosure of the instructions, which dashed all the 
hopes previously entertained, the House of Assembly determined 
to refuse peremptorily all arrears. In order, however, to meet 
the Executive in a spirit of conciliation, and to show how unwilling 
they were to throw any unnecessary impediment in the way of the 
Governor, the Assembly voted a six months’ supply, with the con- 
ditions they had previously insisted on, The principal condition 
was, that individuals holding more than one office should only 
draw the salary of one, namely, the most highly paid. This 
bill, however, not being palatable to the official party, was lost in 
that party’s house—the Legislative Council. 

This body, so ridiculously defended as the representative of the 
aristocratic principle, when it represents nothing but a few over- 
bearing bureaucrats, now vented its rage by a wholesale rejec- 
tion of the measures of the Assembly. All the Bills which the 
Assembly passed for the internal improvement of the country 
were rejected, except one; and that (a Bill to construct a rail-road 
between Lower Canada and New Brunswick) was reserved for 
the royal sanction by the Governor-in-Chief. ‘The Elementary 
School Bill and other Education Bills were among those rejected 
by the Council. In consequence of this it became necessary to 
shut up no less than 1,665 schools, established under provincial 
Acts, thus depriving no less than 40,000 scholars of the means of 
instruction. 


‘The party of the Legislative Council,’ says Mr. Roebuck, ‘are 
usually uncommonly pathetic in their lamentations over the ignorance 
of the Canadian population. The true worth of their hypocritical 
whining is here made manifest. They talk of ignorance, and deprecate 
it, so long as such talk forwards, or seems to forward, their paltry 
purposes. They willingly do all they can to foster and continue 
ignorance, the moment that by so doing the same vile ends may be 
served.’—Evisting Difficulties, p. 3 9. 

The Six Months’ Supply Bill (a measure worthy of occasional 
imitation in the Imperial Parhament) was carried on the 23d of 
February, against a counter-proposal to vote arrears. When this 
result was made known, murmurs of applause were heard in the 
gallery and below the bar of the House, which were with difli- 
culty checked. The people could not restrain their feelings. 

TF'rom this time to the close of the session, the House was 
chiefly occupied in receiving reports from the standing committee 
on grievances (chiefly on the conduct of delinquent public-officers), 
in discussing a Bill for the reform of the Legislative Council, and 
iastly, in carrying an address to the King, and both Houses of 
Parliament, reiterating their grievances, and remonstrating against 
the conduct we have just detailed. 
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The official personages whose conduct was inquired into and 
condemned by a committee of the Assembly, and subsequently by 
the whole House, were Judges Gale, Thompson, and Fletcher ; 
Sheriffs Gugy and Witcher, Mr. Felton, Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, and some others. 

Judge Gale was appointed by Lord Aylmer for no other reason, 
it should seem, than that he was hateful to the popular party. He 
had been objected to on the ground of his having been a violent 
partisan of the obnoxious fone Dalhousie, and the declared 
enemy of those laws which he was called to administer. The 
objection was abunaantly sustained, and was pronounced to be 
valid by Mr. Spring Rice, who, when Colonial Minister, dis- 
allowed the appointment. Lord Aylmer disregarded Mr. Rice's 
instructions, and continued the man in his office, where, to the dis- 
honour of our colonial administration, he still remains. 

Malversations in office have been brought home to Judge 
Fletcher; Judge Thompson has been proved to be an habitual 
and notorious drunkard ; and yet these persons are still permitted 
to hold their offices*. 

The case of Felton is one of peculiar atrocity. The evidence 
of his having defrauded the government—that is, the public—of 
some thousand acres of land, was made so clear, that the delin- 
quent Commissioner could no longer be screened, and he was 
suspended from his office. Mr. Spring Rice, however, when 
Colonial Secretary, admitting the enormity of the offence of 





* Wecannot avoid citing one case, to give the reader an idea of the kind of justice 
which is dispensed by judges who hold office during the pleasure of the Crown, 
that is, of the colonial executive :— 

In December, 1835,a man perished of cold in the gaol of Montreal. The matter was 
investigated by the Assembly, and culpable neglect was proved against the Sheriff, 
Gugy, and his officer the jailor. An Address was accordingly voted, praying for 
their dismissal. This was not compiied with; but the Attorney-General (another 
during-pleasure official) sent a bill of indictment for murder against the jailor, to the 
grand jury. This jury was nominated by Gugy, the sheriff, an implicated party, and 
of course the bill was not found. 

The whole proceding was regarded as a mockery of justice, and Lord Gosford’s 
popularity was much damaged by it. But the most important part of the case is to 
come. A newspaper, called ‘La Minerve,’ called the jury a ‘ packed jury.’ The 
jury took immediate cognizance of the libel, presented it to the Court as such, and 
the Attorney-General moved at once that a writ of attachment should issue against 
the printer, Duvernay ; and for what, does the reader imagine ?—for contempt of 
Court! The Court, without hearing evidence even t» the fact of the publication, 
granted the attachment, and the printer gave bail. The next term the defendant 
was served with interrogatories, ‘Are you proprietor of “La Minerve?”’ ‘Did you 
publish the article in question ?? Duvernay, being on his oath, was obliged to an- 
swer ‘ Yes.” On this confession he was sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of 20/, The judge remarked that the proceeding was one of 
peculiar mildness, for it was left to the defendaut himself to say whether he was 
guilty or not ; from which, if it were not a mere clap-trap, nothing could have been 
inferred but that the man was punished because he would not perjure ienealt. 
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which Felton appeared to be guilty, actually directed the Governor 
to compromise the affair by requiring merely the payment of the 
value of the lands of which he had reason to believe the public 
were defrauded! Of Felton’s guilt there cannot be much doubt ; 
but whether guilty or innocent, suspension, except during the pro- 
secution of an inquiry, must always be injustice. If he be guilty, 
suspension is no punishment for his crime ; dismissal from office, 
the refunding of his ill-gotten gains, and punishment, should have 
been at once enforced ; if, however, he be not guilty, suspension 
becomes an act of gross injustice to the individual. It is, in fact, 
a lazy expedient worthy only of a British Colonial Minister—an 
expedient which is nearly certain to end in impunity to the delin- 
quent official, and injustice to the public, and, therefore, productive 
of disgust and discontent, to the suffering people of the colony. 

All the above cases, including those of Sheriffs Gugy and 
Witcher, were such as to call for the immediate interference of 
the Colonial Office: yet they have been, and we have no doubt 
will continue to be, allowed to drag on until the evils of colonial 
misrule shall be carried beyond the endurance of the people—a 
consummation which we take to be rapidly approaching in both 
provinces. 

The last legislative act of the Assembly was to embody their 
demand for an elective Legislative Council in the form of a Bill, 
which passed the House by a very large majority. A preliminary 
objection to this Bill by the official party was, that it proposed to 
repeal a portion of an imperial statute, which a provincial and 
subordinate legislature is not competent to do. But to alter the 
constitution which the Act created, by a law passed in the forms 
which the Act itself prescribes, is neither a repeal nor a violation 
of it. The Act in question has already been amended without 
the aid of the Imperial Parliament. The Act constituted a House 
of Assembly of fifty members; in process of time parts of the 
country became thickly inhabited, which, when the Act first came 
into operation, were uninhabited wastes. A Bill, repealing so much 
of the Act as related to the Assembly and the division of the 
province, and making a new division, and adding to the number 
of members returned, was accordingly passed, first by the 
Assembly, next by the Council, subsequently received the 
Governor's assent, and is now part of the Canadian constitution. 
No objection was made to this local amendment at the time; 
why then should objections now be made to the principle? The 
answer iseasy. In the former case the local oligarchy conceived 
themselves likely to be benefited ; in the more recent case they 
see prospective ruin. 

With the present Legislative Council the preliminary objection 
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need scarcely have been raised, as they are not very likely to pass 
a Bill for their own destruction. Without their destruction, how- 
ever, the pacification of Canada is impossible; and as the King 
has the prerogative of peer-making, under another name, there 
as well as here, the readiest and least troublesome way of render- 
ing the Council elective would be to furnish the King’s represen- 
tative with a sufficient number of blank mandamuses, to enable 
him to give a majority in the Council to the views of the Assembly 
and of the people at large. ‘Thus might imperial legislation— 
always an evil where a local legislature exists—be avoided. 

The alteration in the Legislative Council has been objected to 
on various pretexts, some of which are curious, as exhibiting the 
shifts to which the enemies of responsible colonial governments 
are occasionally driven. One of the Commissioners, in conversa- 
tion with one of the liberal party, hinted that a strong objection 
to granting the reform in question was, that the majority demand- 
ing the change, though overwhelming, was composed chiefly of 
persons of French origin, whilst the minority opposed to the 
change consisted chiefly of persons of British origin. If the 
population had not been of mixed origin, said the Commissioner, 
there could be no objection to the proposed change. Well, then, 
was the reply—try the reform in Upper Canada, where it is prayed 
for by a large majority, all of British origin. And how, reader, 
do you think the Commissioner got out of this awkward dilemma ? 
By replying, that although of one origin, the people were not so 
unanimous as in Lower Canada. Here are hard conditions of 
reform indeed—uniformity of origin and unanimity of opinion ; 
the alternative being no other than to give complete effect to the 
will of a satthanigilille minority ! 

But if the question of an elective Council were left to the deci- 
sion of the people of British origin alone, it would be carried in 
the affirmative by a large majority. The township-counties, 
inhabited entirely by persons of British origin, for the most part 
return members favourable to the elective principle; and in one 
of the counties for which opponents of the principle sit, they 
only prevailed over their adversaries by a small majority. Esti- 
mating the whole population of British descent in Lower Canada 
at 150,000, the persons represented by members opposed to the 
wishes of the majority do not exceed 40,000—a miserable mino- 
rity out of a population exceeding 600,000; yet it is to the will 
of this minority that the present system gives effect. 

It is urged that an elective Council would weaken, and ulti- 
mately destroy, the connection between the colony and the mother 
country. We assert, that the maintenance of the present system 
will not merely ultimately, but even speedily, destroy that con- 
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nection. The Council is the great cause of discontent. The chief 
complaint of the Canadians against the Imperial Government is, 
not that it is itself directly and immediately oppressive, but that 
it maintains and supports the Legislative Council. And well 
may this monstrous institution be offensive to the colony. There 
may be differences on the question, how much of the government 
of the colony ‘should belong to the colony itself, and how much 
to the mother country ?—but most people will allow that all the 
power ought to belong ether to the mother country or to the 
colony. The colony exercises its powers through its representa- 
tive body. The mother country exercises its powers through the 
Governor ; and, by means of Parliament and the Colonial Office, 
can hold him responsible for whatever he does in the exercise of 
them. But here is a third power, co-equal with these two, and 
representing neither the mother country nor the colony, but a 
band of jobbing officials solely: not only frustrating the wishes 
of the colony, but superseding the authority of the mother 
country, since the Bills which embody the demands of the people, 
being rejected in the Upper House, never come regularly before 
the Governor or the Colonial Minister at all. 

Mr. Roebuck, in his pamphlet, shows conclusively that an 
elective Council would tend more than any other measure to pre- 
vent a rupture between the colony and the mother country. We 
regret that we have not space to transfer to our columns the 
whole of his close and logical reasoning; but we cannot resist 
the temptation of presenting to the reader the concluding para- 


graph :— 


‘If’ (says Mr. Roebuck) ‘ the separation be to take place violently, 
it will be a matter of no moment, that it is opposed by the present 
Legislative Council. Rather, indeed, would such opposition aid any 
measure of separation. The decisions of the Council have no moral 
force with the people, while the House of Assembly completely repre- 
sents the whole population. The Legislative Council represents no part 
of them. Whenever the time for violent separation may come, if come 
it must, the assent of the Council will neither be needed nor looked 
for. On the other hand, if the Council were elected, and represented 
either the whole or a portion of the people, then its co-operation would 
be looked for and would be needed. There is greater difficulty assuredly 
in gaining the assent of two separate bodies to so dangerous a pro- 
ceeding—one involving so awful a responsibility as a revolution—than in 
gaining that of one only. If the second Assembly were composed of 
older men, or of persons elected for a longer term, the difficulty would 
be materially increased. In no way could the breach between the 
mother country and the colonies be hindered by the existing Council, 
while in many and important ways it might be delayed by an elective 
one. The true friends, therefore, of English dominion, ought to desire 
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the change now so eagerly demanded by the Canadians themselves.’— 
Existing Difficulties, p. 52. 

The last measure of the Assembly—their address to the King 
and the two Houses of Parliament—was passed by a majority of 
55 to 7, on the 26th of February of the present year. In it the 
Assembly dwell upon the expectations which had been raised by 
the conduct of the Governor, and the disappointment caused by 
the disclosure of the instructions to the Commissioners: after 
which, in the most temperate, yet in the firmest language, they 
reiterate their previous demand for— 

Ist. An elective Council. 

2d. The repeal of the Tenures’ Act, and the Act creating the 
British-American Land Company. 

3d. Complete Parliamentary control over the whole of the 
lands belonging to the colony. 

4th. Complete control over revenue and expenditure. 

The address also contains an explicit declaration, that the redress 
of grievances must precede any permanent appropriation of money. 

The firmness of the House of Assembly has since been put to 
another test, and they have sustained it most nobly. 

On the 22d of September the Assembly was called together to 
receive Lord Glenelg’s answer to their address. The answer was 
only a reiteration of the instructions—the demands of the Assem- 
bly being once more refused. Upon this the Assembly addressed 
the Governor, repeating the determination they came to at the 
close of the session of 1835-6: namely, that the redress of 
grievances must precede a vote of supplies. ‘This address was 
carried, in committee, by majorities varying from 58 to 6, 
and 54 to 9; the majority also threatening to retire to their 
homes, and to leave no quorum. The House was dismissed, after 
a session of about a fortnight. 

We must now turn to the sister province of Upper Canada, in 
order to show the progress of discontent under Sir Francis Head. 

Sir Francis, like Lord Gosford, began with liberal professions ; 
but after his first blunder he was not slow to embroil himself with 
the House of Assembly. One of his first acts had been to call 
to the Executive Council (a species of privy council, one of the 
duties of which is to advise the Governor) several very popular 
men. This helped to confirm the impression which his professions 
had generated—namely, that he was appointed to carry into effect 
those reforms for which the Assembly had prayed. Not long 
after, however, on the Council’s making an attempt to exercise 
what had always been deemed the function of that body—namely, 
to advise the Governor—Sir Francis turned round upon them, 
and told them, that he being responsible, and not they, he should 
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not for the future consult them. Hereupon the members of the 
Council resigned in a body. 

If the matter had stopped here there would at least have been 
no inconsistency in the proceeding. But no sooner had the per- 
sons who enjoyed the confidence of the people resigned than the 
Governor called to his Executive Council a new set of men, nearly 
all of whom were of the Ultra Tory party, and moreover ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the people. ‘This at once destroyed all 
confidence in Sir Francis Head's professions of reform, and loud 
expressions of dissatisfaction poured in from all quarters. The 
House of Assembly, the Mayorand Corporation, the citizens of 
Toronto, the Alliance (an extensive reform society), all carried 
addresses to the Governor, remonstrating in the strongest terms 
against the course he had pursued, and declaring their want of 
confidence in the men he had chosen. In his replies he merely 
adhered with the most pertinacious obstinacy to his first point, 
declaring that an Executive Council, as it had been understood, 
was no part of the constitution; that he alone was responsible ; 
and that therefore he alone would hold the power. If this be 
really Sir Francis Head's opinion, why appoint a Council at all? 
To appoint a Tory Council was an uncalled-for insult to the 
people. 

In his answer to the address of the citizens of Toronto, Sir 
Francis Head commenced by stating, that as he presumed several 
among those who addressed him were of the industrious classes, 
he should adapt his language to their capacity, and speak in 
the plainest manner of which he was capable. Now, under any 
circumstances, this would have evinced great want of tact. If it 
was Sir Francis’s opinion that other than plain language would 
have been unsuited to those whom he addressed, he was quite 
right in adopting ‘plain language ;’ but to ¢e// them that he 
should do so was in the highest degree injudicious, It turned 
out, however, that Sir Francis Head’s condescension was quite 
out of place. The ‘industrious’ citizens treated Sir Francis with 
a rejoinder, which must have interfered considerably with his self- 
complacency. ‘They tell him, that being sensible of the import- 
ance of knowledge, they have, ‘ by their own efforts and at their 
own expense, so far successfully laboured, as to be able to appre- 
ciate good writing and fair reasoning.’ ‘They then, ‘lest his 
Excellency should doubt their sufficient apprehension of the mat- 
ter,’ proceed to expose both Sir Francis’s writing and reasoning 
in the most perfect manner conceivable. They show that neither 
in ‘ good writing’ nor ‘in fair reasoning’ was the pompous and 
foolish Governor a match for them. 

From this time forward but little harmony existed between the 
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Governor and the House of Assembly; and an occurrence which 
came to light, in the highest degree discreditable to Sir Francis 
Head, almost put a stop to all communication between them. 
The facts are these :— 

In some way or other the Assembly got an intimation that 
some agreement had been entered into between the Council and 
Sir Francis Head, to the effect that, in case of his demise or ab- 
sence, the government should devolve on a particular member of 
of the Council in preference to the rest. "The House accordingly 
addressed the Governor to know whether such bond or agreement 
had been entered into. ‘To this address Sir Francis replied— 


‘ I have entered into no bond or agreement of any sort with my pre- 
sent Executive Council, and I do not possess, nor does there exist in 
Council, any document of such a nature between two or more of the said 
Council.’ 


The matter, however, was referred to a committee of the As- 
sembly ; and before this committee the two executive councillors, 
supposed to be parties to the paper in question, were examined. 
They were compelled to state that there was such a paper or 
agreement (they would not call it a bond, because it was not in 
legal form) ; and that it was drawn up by the Governor himself. 
Hereupon the committee reports :— 


‘ The Honourable R. B. Sullivan, the Presiding Member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, and the Honourable Captain Baldwin, informed the com- 
mittee, as will appear by the minutes of their evidence, marked and 
hereunto appended, that a paper had been signed, whereby Mr. Sullivan 
declared his intention, in the event of his Excellency’s death, not to ad- 
minister the government, although by the royal instructions in such a 
case, the administration would devolve on him as presiding councillor ; 
but to resign his office, in order to avoid the administration of the go- 
vernment, and that this paper was not only in existence, but was 
drawn up by his Excellency himself, in the Council Chamber, and de- 
livered to Mr. Allen, the next senior member, in the presence of his 
Excellency and the whole council.’ 

The committee then adds, with a dignified delicacy of lan- 
guage :— 

‘ The respect which your Committee feel for his Excellency’s high 
office forbids their dwelling upon the mortifying subject of the contra- 
diction between his Excellency’s answer and those gentlemen’s testi- 
mony ; and they will only say, that it must of course destroy all con- 
fidence in future in his Excellency’s assertions.’ m = _ 

In a despatch to Lord Glenelg, dated 21st April, 1836, Sir 
Francis Head attempts to explain the matter, but his explana- 
tion is a tissue of miserable quibbles. He does not deny the fact, 
but contends that the document was not ‘ of the nature applied 
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for :’ and concludes by saying ‘ I denied no such thing; hut’— 
reader, pray thee mark the dut— stated that I entered into no 
bond or agreement.’ What is this but a denial ? 

From this time forward Sir Francis Head’s language and con- 
duct were characteristic rather of a madman than of a person in 
sane mind. He threw himself completely into the arms of the 
Tories, forgot all his previous professions of reform, and indulged 
in the most offensive language towards the reformers, whom he 
designated as revolutionists, rebels, &c. &c. 

The Assembly, in the mean time, got through their business 
with all possible dispatch ; and to mark their sense of Sir Francis 
Head’s conduct, they refused supplies. Hereupon the Governor 
did in Upper Canada what the Council did in Lower Canada—he 
withheld the royal assent from all the Appropriation Bills which 
had been passed by the two Houses. He afterwards thought 
proper to attribute te the rejection of the Supply Bill, amounting 
to only about 7000/., the whole of the distress and inconvenience 
which arose from the loss of all the money Bills. 

At the end of May the Governor dissolved the House of As- 
sembly. ‘The new elections took place at the end of June and the 
beginning of July; the result was, that a House, consisting of 
forty or forty-one Tories and twenty Reformers, was substi- 
tuted for a House containing forty Reformers to twenty ‘Tories, 
This extraordinary result astonished the whole country. How 
it was brought about we shall briefly explain. 

In Upper Canada the Executive possesses extraordinary means 
of corruption. In the first place, the Governor has at his dis- 
posal an almost infinite number of small places—the tenure of 
which is ‘ during pleasure ’"—all over the country. ‘These innu- 
merable petty offices not merely enable the Governor to command 
the votes of the incumbents and their families, but render sub- 
servient to the will of the Executive all those (including that 
numerous class, ‘fathers of families’) who view office with a long- 
ing eye. Itis fearful to contemplate the extent of demoralization 
in Upper Canada arising from this single cause. One single office 
may stand as the bait for a dozen hungry expectants, and were it 
not for the existence of a numerous and independent yeomanry, it 
would be difficult to say where the evil would end. 

The next source of political corruption is the system of dis- 
posing of waste lands, for a price payable by instalments. The 
Land Company and other large landholders are in the habit of 
selling lands at a price payable in four or five annual instalments. 
The industrious settler, ever eager to possess land, no sooner saves 
enough money to pay an instalment than he purchases a lot. In 
a majority of cases the purchasers fall behind-hand with the 
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second or third instalment, when their independence is for the pre- 
sent destroyed. The agents of the Land Company are members 
of the colonial oligarchy, so that we may be sure they are not 
slow to profit, for political purposes, by the fears of these de- 
pendent debtors. Any actual exertion of their ultimate power is 
seldom, perhaps never, necessary. 

Another fruitful source of corruption is the power of the Go- 
vernor so to regulate the disposal of waste lands as to create votes, 
by creating small freeholds. This power Sir Francis Head is 
stated to have employed to an enormous extent, and the statement 
is supported by an abundance of evidence. 

When a settler acquires land of the Crown in Canada he re- 
ceives what is called a location-ticket. ‘This empowers him to go 
upon the lot of land; but before he can obtain a good title, it is 
incumbent upon him to perform what are called the settlement- 
duties, which consist of clearing a certain small portion, and 
erecting a log-house. The Assembly decided that the possession 
of a location-ticket did not confer a vote, and so it was held till 
lately. Votes however have, at the present election, been re- 
corded on this qualification, and as the Assembly is the tribunal of 
decision, it is not likely a Tory Assembly will decide the point 
against the Executive. It is stated, and the statement is supported 
by much evidence, that at least 5000 votes have been created on 
small, chiefly quarter-acre, lots. Now it is more than pro- 
bable that 1200 or 1500 would have been quite sufficient, aided 
by other expedients, to turn the elections in Sir Francis Head’s 
favour. 

The former House, as we have stated, had forty Reformers ; 
the present contains only twenty. Each county returns two mem- 
bers, so that it would only be necessary to overwhelm ten counties 
with these new-made voters, and the object would be attained. 
The average number of voters in each county does not certainly 
reach 1000, and perhaps not 800; hence 150, or even 100 obe- 
dient Tory votes, added to the constituency of each of ten 
counties (making 1500, or even 1000 on the whole), would be 
adequate to the effect. Now it is currently stated in Upper 
Canada, that 5000—a number probably exaggerated—of such 
votes were made: and yet this is called a re-action! 

Several minor, but almost equally unjustifiable expedients were 
resorted to. The polling-places were arbitrarily fixed in parts of 
the counties likely to be most convenient to the Tory candidates. 
The day of election, for places where a Tory return was tolerably 
certain, was fixed several days in advance of the other elections, 
in order that such returns might depress the Liberals, and encou- 
rage and stimulate the Tories. In addition to all this, Sir Francis 
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went about the country playing the part of an agitator; receiving 
addresses, and answering them in the most highly-wrought and 
inflammatory language. 

Now the evil which is to be dreaded from the results thus 
generated is, that Ministers will, in their future conduct towards 
Upper Canada, act as though there really had been a re-action of 
opinion in that province. If they do act on such a fallacious 
assumption, they will commit a grievous and irreparable error. 
The tone of the people at their public meetings—the extensive 
organization of reform societies—the constant discussion of the 
question of national independence—all utterly preclude the idea 
of re-action. A large majority of the people of Upper Canada 
sympathize with their Lower Canadian brethren in their desire 
for a responsible government; and any neglect or indignity, any 
denial of justice, or infliction of injustice on the one province, will 
be resented by both. 

Although the people of Upper Canada are now, through the 
press and otherwise, freely discussing the means of establishing 
their independence, neither they nor their brethren of Lower 
Canada desire independence as an end, but merely as a means, to 
good government. Give them a responsible government—that is, 
responsible to themselves—and we shall not hear of independence 
for many years to come. Deny what they ask, and who will ven- 
ture to predict the result ? 

Under the supposition of a struggle, the people of both the 
Canadas have not neglected to examine their means and position. 
The public lands have been passed in review as an adequate in- 
ducement to the riflemen of Ohio, Kentucky, and Michigan, to 
engage in their cause. They expect no assistance from the 
American government ; but they feel sure of it from the American 
people. The great jealousy between the northern and the southern 
parts of the j we Union would also operate favourably to the 
Canadians. The province of Texas is very likely to become 
another state of the Union. Should that be the case, the non- 
slave-holding states will desire an addition, to preserve their pre- 
sent proportion of power. Should the Canadas at that moment 
step in, and ask admission into the Union, who can doubt what 
would be the reply ? 

Let us earnestly hope that the Government will not force upon 
the Canadians the alternative of misgovernment or independence, 
Good government they assuredly will have ; by what means, de- 
pends wholly on the Ministry and the Parliament. 

H. S. C. 
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Art. VIII. 


1. Posthumous Memoirs of His Own Time. By Sir N. W. 
Wraxall, Bart., Author of ‘ Memoirs of My Own Time.’ 
2. Quarterly Review, No. CXIV., Art. VIII. 


[HE ‘Quarterly’ seems no less provoked by the new vogue of 

these Posthumous Memoirs, after the slashing it bestowed 
twenty years back on the ‘ Memoirs of My Own Time,’ than was 
the ogre, when his lady told him at breakfast that he had killed 
the wrong children overnight, and that Tom Thumb and his 
brethren were abroad again. With more philosophy, however, 
than his truculent prototype, our critical ogre gathers up the 
disjecta membra of his lifeless offspring, and exhibits them to the 
public, to show how his slaughtering skill has been thrown away. 
The reviewer preludes his present attack on the memory of poor 
Sir Nathaniel, by reprinting all the severest things he said of 
him twenty years ago. After all, however, the author's labours 
will outlive the critic’s; and the causes which have made them 
will keep them in some degree popular. They do, indeed, deserve 
a good part of the censure bestowed on them ; but that censure 
has by no means stopped at what was required to expose the errors 
affecting personal character with which they abound. In order 
to give our readers means of forming their judgment on the most 
important transgressions of this nature committed by Wraxall— 
we mean those with regard to the personal character and habits 
of Pitt, towhich the strongest of his public opponents have always 
been prompt to render justice—we may refer to two very interesting 
letters which the ‘Quarterly’ publishes, the one from the venerable 
Lord Carrington to the Right Hon. ‘Thomas Grenville, written 
immediately after the appearance of Wraxall’s last volumes, and 
the other from the Marquis Wellesley. 

The imaginary transaction to which the first of these letters 
refers is so complete an instance of Wraxall’s indiscriminate itch 
for improbable stories, to account for acts of public men which 
require no accounting for, that we extract it in his own words, 
referring the reader to Lord Carrington’s letter for his contradic- 
tion of Wraxall’s groundless surmise. 

* I believe that he (Mr. Smith, the present Lord Carrington) claimed 
a collateral alliance with the family of the same name, one of whom 
was ennobled by Charles I., under the title of Carrington, an English 
barony, which expired under Queen Anne, early in the last century. 
Whether the fact be so or not, I have been told that Pitt intended to 
raise his friend a step higher in the Red Book; and that, when his 
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administration suddenly terminated in 1801, Lord Carrington was on 
the point of being created Viscount Wendover. Several years earlier, 
on Pitt’s becoming Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, he had conferred 
on Lord Carrington the government of Deal Castle, situate in the im- 
mediate vicinity of his own residence at Walmer. Such reiterated 
marks of more than common ministerial friendship, bestowed on a 
private member of parliament, however respectable he might be, were 
by many imputed for a sentiment of gratitude in return for pecuniary 
assistance received from Mr. Smith, who, as a banker, might find many 
occasions of obliging the First Lord of the Treasury. I can neither 
assert nor deny the fact; but, if we reflect how distressed Pitt was 
throughout his whole life, and how large a sum he owed at his decease, 
we shall not, perhaps, consider it as improbable, that even his elevated 
mind might so far bend to circumstances, as to permit his friends, from 
their abundant resources, to contribute to his temporary accommodation 
or extrication.’ 

The publication of such tales respecting a man like Pitt is, no 
doubt, inexcusable, unless from the consideration that there are 
certain small inquisitive intellects, amongst which Wraxall’s may 
claim a front rank, which find in suppositions of this kind their 
natural and appropriate pabulum, and instinctively collect and 
retail them, of every eminent man whom they mention. This is 
pre-eminently the case with the defunct baronet. But the 
‘Quarterly’ quite overshoots the mark, and exposes itself in turn 
to the charge of malevolent intention which it brings against 
Wraxall, when it ascribes deliberate malice to him in all the 
strange scandal which he heaps on contemporary characters, 
There is no more of malignity about Wraxall’s narratives than 
about those of nine men in ten of the like calibre, who may be 
met in society. He aims at being the Boswell of politics for the 
interesting years which he passed in public life in the parliaments 
of George the Third ; and we only wish his relations with the 
great men of his time had been sufficiently confidential, and his 
memory sufficiently faithful, to have enabled him to succeed 
better in the task which he set himself. As it is, his volumes will 
keep their ground, as the only lively work of the kind embracing 
the first and most remarkable years of Pitt's youthful ascendancy. 
The work of Wraxall, moreover, has a species of mevit, uninfected 
by the vices of the genus gobemouche to which he belongs. What 
he has seen and heard in Parliament he sketches with spirit and 
apparent fidelity. Here indeed his reminiscences of great men 
authenticate themselves like Boswell’s. He could not have 
forged them. Inspired too by the conflicts of that eloquent pe- 
riod, Wraxall sometimes rises superior to himself in describing 
them— 
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‘Mon 4ne parle, et méme il parle bien’— 
indeed ; though he modestly says of himself,— 

* With Lord Clarendon and Burnet I well know that I can enter 
into no competition in the great component materials of contemporary 
history. Their rank, offices, and facility of access to the highest sources 
of knowledge, place them far above all rivalry on my part 7’ — 

And though somebody else, less tenderly, says of him— 


‘Men, manners, seasons, scenes, and facts all,— 
Misquoting, misstating, 
Misplacing, misdating, 
Here lies Sir Nathaniel Wraxall !’ 
yet, on the whole, his own description of another political adven- 
turer may be thought to fit him better than any other :— 


‘ He did not altogether want a degree of eccentric talent. Like my- 
self, he is an author, having published, nearly twenty years ago, his 
" Life, Adventures, and Opinions ;” a work in which, together with 
much absurdity, may be found some curious facts and anecdotes of his 
own time.’ 

It must surely have been a strange determination to demolish, 
at all points, the character of the luckless memoir-writer, which 
could have induced his critic to put forth such a charge as the 
following—a charge which really exhibits an inattention to the 
contents “of the volumes, which are cut up with such unsparing 
severity, almost equal to any instance of negligence those volumes 
contain :— 

‘The next general observation we have to make is to signalize a 
species of fraud which pervades the present volumes, and which, at first 
sight, would lead the reader into an error favourable to their authen- 
ticity. They are divided into sections, at the head of which Wraxall 
prefixed a contemporaneous date, as “ April, 1784,” with which his story 
begins,—* 1th May,”—“ 18th May,”—19th May,” and so on, to 
the very end of the book. This is meant to give one the notion of those 
portions having been written from day to day, and under the honest 
impressions which the passing events would naturally excite... ... 
Now all this parade of diurnalism, if we may use such a word, is, in 
Wraxall’s case, nothing but a deliberate fraud, in limine ; for it is 
obvious, from many allusions, and indeed from a few occasional slips of 
avowal, that the greater number of the observations which he chose to 
date in the various months, weeks, and days, of 1784, 1785, 1786, 1787, 
1788, 1789, were really written between 1820 and 1826. What credit, 
we ask, can be due to a writer who is so disingenuous as to give the precise 
form of a contemporary diary to a tardy and superannuated compila- 
tion made fromm newspapers and magazines, or at best from memory,— 
(and such a memory !)—at the distance of forty years.’ 


Now we might leave any reader to estimate the fairness of this 
charge by an inspection of the paragraphs of the work itself, 
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There is no such pretence, as the ‘Quarterly’ asserts that there is, 
of composition contemporaneous with the matters recorded. The 
dates prefixed to Wraxall’s paragraphs solely refer to those of the 
incidents, or debates in Parliament, of which their subject-matter 
consists. So far from any pretence to the off-hand style of 
‘diurnalism, there are direct references, in almost every other 
page, to the date (as 1817 and later) at which the author is 
writing—forming a peg for reflections on the vicissitudes, per- 
sonal and political, which have intervened since the incidents 
chronicled. It is really inconceivable how a pains-taking critic, 
unless bitten by the rabid tooth he ascribes to his author, should 
have hazarded a charge so totally groundless as this. 

There appears to us to be scarcely more solid foundation, 
though there may be perhaps more colour, for ascribing to 
Wraxall serious and altbents malice in his accounts of Pitt 
and of other contemporaries. With reference to the idle surmise 
of which we have spoken in the matter of the Carrington peerage, 
and which may serve as a fair specimen of all the rest, it is quite 
manifest, from the terms in which he habitually speaks of that 
minister, that he had no intention of seriously imputing anything 
inferring dishonour by the absurd conjectures which he retails 
with such culpable levity. In truth, the author’s own ideas of 
delicacy in matters of this sort were not, probably, amongst the 
most scrupulous. Acting in parliament in the character of the 
vakeel or agent of the Nabob of Arcot, forming one of that Indian 
squad, who, in 1783, and the subsequent years, enjoyed no very 
pure notoriety—receiving, on one occasion, a large sum of money 
from Lord North, on the handsome pretext of payment for his 
travelling services to the unfortunate Queen of Denmark—Wraxall 
clearly was not a person who would attach much discredit to any 
venial mode of raising money-supplies on emergency. ‘That he 
did not mean to fix the charge of pecuniary corruption on the 
character of Pitt, must be evident from his continual panegyrics 
upon his disinterestedness. ‘That he should hazard such offensive 
conjectures as those above cited, in the midst of contrary testi- 
monials, is quite of a piece with the gossiping inconsistencies 
which may everywhere be found in his volumes. We will cite a 
few of his constant acknowledgments of Pitt’s superiority to all 
sordid interests :— 


* Nor could Pitt have discovered a more able, efficient, laborious, and 
eloquent coadjutor than Dundas, if he had sought throughout his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. ‘That he wanted the correct and measured deport- 
ment, the elevated disinterestedness, and the insensibility, or superior- 
ity, to female seduction, by which qualities the first minister was dis- 
tinguished, we must admit ; but he possessed, on the other hand, many 
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endowments of mind, or of disposition, vainly sought in the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer.’ 
. * * * * . 

‘ The minister, though censurable or mistaken on many great points 
of policy, he was disinterested, and elevated above every object except 
glory.’ 

. . * * * + 

* He possessed indeed many eminent, I might say, sublime endow- 
ments ; paramount judgmenti n all matters that concerned his own poli- 
tical preservation, elevation of character, contempt of money, unspotted 
tntegrity, self-command, celerity in business, application, extraordinary 
fidancial talents, and the utmost decorum of manners.’ 

. * « + * * 

* Disinterestedness and superiority to all personal acquisition alike 
distinguished them.’—Pitt and Pericles. 

+ * * * * + 

‘His magnanimous contempt of money, exemplified in giving the 
Clerkship of the Pells to Colonel Barré (though it was a place in the 
Exchequer, a department over which he personally presided, and the 
patronage of which belonged to him): this extraordinary act of renun- 
ciation, scarcely exceeded by the brightest models of antiquity, extorted 
universal applause.’ 

* * * * * * 

* Pitt possessed no landed estate, no funded property, nor even a life- 
anauity. He had disduined to bestow on himself the Clerkship of the 
Pells, and it was not till some years later that he was made Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports. I doubt whether the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, when his debts were discharged, 
possessed a thousand pounds. Europe might thus have witnessed the 
extraordinary spectacle of a prime minister, not yet thirty, who—after 
distributing nearly forty British peerages, besides fifteen Irish—after 
creating a sinking fund of a million sterling, humbling France, and by 
the vigour of his councils extricating Holland from subserviency to the 
House of Bourbon—was reduced to return for support to the bar, as in 
antiquity Cincinnatus went back to the plough.’ 


Pitt’s sudden elevation was a mixed triumph of monarchical 
and popular principle—of court cabal and and democratical im- 
pulse. The ten years, from 1783 to 1793, were the especial 
period of the great young minister’s individual and moral ascend- 
ant, The subsequent years increased his ministerial power, and 
made the long minority of his opponents more hopeless. But, 
from the breaking out of the French revolution, Pitt’s great- 
ness rested not so much upon a personal and natural basis as 
on principles which had in truth become too big for his manage- 
ment, and on the most vast and wasteful machinery of public ex- 
penditure which modern Europe ever yet had scen set in motion. 
The minister might be regarded superficially as greater than ever, 
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but his greatness was in a measure factitious, and verged to its 
ruin. The great young minister never was made for a great war 
minister; and the field of exertion which really was congenial to 
his talents and wishes was laid utterly waste by the tempest 
which came on him, wholly unconscious and unprepared. His 
projects of financial reform and of commercial liberty—the visions 
of peace to which he clung till the actual breaking out of hosti- 
lities, all was overthrown in a moment by the first shock of the 
mighty conflict into which the minister found himself foreed—he 
knew not to what end, or on what principles. 

The first spring of Pitt to the height of ministerial power 
would, if the vast events of the French Revolution had not dwarfed 
all that preceded, have been remembered more vividly as a crisis 
of interest in the system of the English government. The libe- 
ralism of the Whigs, their personal claims and party arrange- 
ments, had a marked aristocratical character, not calculated 
especially to conciliate either the monarch or people. The 
alarm was given to both by the attempted grasp of Indian 
patronage into the hands of the Whig parliament by Fox’s India 
Bill. monarchico-democratic spirit was roused for their over- 
throw; the royal standard, as in 1831, unfurled in hostility 
to independent aristocratical power ; and the triumph of Tory go- 
vernment achieved by the nation. 

Wraxall’s volumes commence with the opening of the new par- 
liament in May, 1784 :— 

* On the first meeting of the House of Commons (19th of May, 
1784) the most careless observer, who had sate in the preceding parlia- 
ment, could not fail to perceive, on surveying the opposition benches, 
how vast a diminution had taken place in that ardent, numerous, and 
devoted phalanx, which lately surrounded Fox, and enabled him during 
so long a time to hold the administration in fetters. Scarcely, indeed, 
had their leader himself been able to secure a seat in the new assembly. 
The uncertain issue of the Westminster election rendering it indis- 
pensable procure his return for some other place before the close of 
April, Sir Thomas Dundas’s exertions—not, however, without diffi- 
culty—brought him in as representative for the Orkney and Shetland 
islands. 

‘Some, nevertheless, of his most steady adherents, who had sur- 
mounted the political tempest, “rari nautes in gurgite vasto,” were 
beheld near him. At their head might be placed the Earl of Surrey, 
whom we have since seen, during thirty years, exhibiting a spectable 
new to the House of Peers, namely, a protestant Duke of Norfolk 
taking an active part in all the legislative proceedings of that body.’ 


The powers of the well-known personage above-named are, 
perhaps, rather flattered by Wraxall; his phystqgue certainly 
not ; and some, even of his habits, are greatly exaggerated. 
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‘Strong natural sense supplied in Lord Surrey the neglect of educa- 
tion; and he displayed a sort of rude eloquence, whenever he rose to 
address the House, analogous to his formation of mind and body. In 
his youth—for at the time of which I speak he had attained his thirty- 
eighth year—he led a most licentious life, having frequently passed the 
whole night in excesses of every kind, and even lain down, when in- 
toxicated, occasionally to sleep in the street, or on a block of wood. 
At the “‘ Beef-steak Club,’’ where I have dined with him, he seemed to 
be in his proper element. But few individuals of that society could 
sustain a contest with such an antagonist, when the cloth was removed. 
In cleanliness he was negligent to so great a degree, that he rarely 
made use of water for purposes of bodily refreshment and comfort. He 
even carried the neglect of his person so far, that his servants were 
accustomed to avail themselves of his fits of intoxication, for the pur- 
pose of washing him.—[At that rate, Lord Surrey must have been 
washed, after all, pretty regularly._—Nor did he change his linen more 
frequently than he washed himself. Complaining one day to Dudley 
North that he was a martyr to the rheumatism, and had ineffectually 
tried every remedy for its relief, “ Pray, my lord,” said he, “ did you 
ever try a clean shirt?” 

‘When under the dominion of wine,’ affirms Wraxall, ‘he has 
asserted that three as good Catholics sate in Lord North’s last 
parliament as ever existed, namely, Lord Nugent, Sir Thomas Gas- 
coyne, and himself. There might be truth in this declaration. Doubts 
were, indeed, always thrown on the sincerity of his own renunciation of 
the errors of the Romish Church; which act was attributed more to 
ambition, and the desire of performing a part in public life, or to ir- 
religion, than to conviction. His very dress, which was most singular, 
and always the same, except when he went to St. James’s, namely, a 
plain blue coat of a peculiar dye, approaching to purple, was said to 
be imposed on him by his priest or confessor, as a penance.” 

We fancy our author is here himself imposed on by an indif- 
ferent jest. The old Duke of Norfolk was one of those who 
‘feared no colours.’ If his confessor had imposed on him hair- 
powder, or daily ablutions, there might have been more in it. 

We shall make a few extracts here and there from Wraxall’s 
parliamentary sketches, which, as we have said, are the most valu- 
able part of his volumes. These may show that in the illustrious 
days of Pitt, Fox, and Burke, language was now and then used 
in Parliament which would sound strangely even in our degene- 
rate reform era. 

The following are amongst the parliamentary decencies which 
were observed in the debate upon the Westminster Scrutiny, in 
the early sittings of the parliament whose opening we have 
already noticed :— 


* Fox exclaimed, “I am far from attributing to the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer the guilt of being a voluntary instrument in — affair. 
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He is not, I am well aware, a free agent. Not therefore to him, but to 
its true authors, do I impute the act ; to that obstinate, dark, and short- 
sighted spirit, which, like a species of infatuation, pervades, as it has 
uniformly guided and over-shadowed the councils of this unfortunate 
country, throughout the whole progress of the present disgraceful and 
calamitous reign. I attribute it to that weak, that ruinous, and damn- 
able system which has produced all our miseries and all our misfortunes 
in every quarter of the globe; to those secret advisers of the Crown, 
whose rancour is only surpassed by their cruelty, and whose malignant 
nature impels them to pursue, with insatiate revenge, the object of their 
enmity.’ 

* After treating as a matter of derision Fox’s assertion, that he had 
been selected by ministers for an object of oppression, Dundas accused 
him of converting the electors of Westminster into instruments of sys- 
tematic faction and sedition. Irritated at such an imputation, Fox de- 
clared it to be a direct falsehood ; but his adversary, neither disconcerted 
nor betrayed into warmth, contented himself with firmly repeating his 
opinion.’ 


We give a specimen of the amenities exchanged at this period 
between Burke and Pitt. 


‘ When animadversion,’ exclaimed Burke, ‘is seasoned by wit, the 
satire, though keen, becomes softened. But when gross, miserable, and 
stupid abuse assumes the character of admonition, it recoils on its 
author. The Chancellor of the Exchequer declares that he has had the 
misfortune to sit for a short period in my friend’s place. No doubt he 
spoke from his feelings; for, to an aspiring young man, never easy ex- 
cept in the possession of power, a situation on this side of the House 
must necessarily be irksome. Mounted ashe is on a stage, and exhibit- 
ing with his merry men about him, by the aid of a ladder which a state- 
carpenter has contrived, scarcely does he deign even to look on creatures 
so low as the opposition.’ 

‘I appeal,’ said Pitt, ‘to the judgment of all present, whether a 
speech more abusive, more personal, or more outrageous, has ever been 
heard. With his character he has lost all command over himself, and 
he now rarely speaks without exciting an equal mixture of disgust and 
of compassion.’ 

* I thank the Chancellor of theSExchequer,’ said Burke, ‘ for his com- 
passion: I will regard the obligation as greater, because he has so little 
to spare. With respect to his contempt, that being a commodity in 
which he deals largely, I return it on his hands, as of no sort of value.’ 


Mr., afterwards Lord, Rolle, damned to everlasting fame by the 
Rolliad, suspecting Sheridan of a hand in that inimitable series of 
squibs, revenged himself as well as he could by bringing some 
idle rumours before the House, respecting transactions in which 
Sheridan had been as little engaged as in writing the Rolliad. 


: ‘I will not assert who was the person that went down to Lancashire, 
in order to indispose the manufacturers against the taxes, and to pro- 
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mote tumult. Neither will I say who it was that distributed seditious 
and inflammatory handbills throughout the country. But such was the 
fact ; and if I could bring the proof home to he party whom I suspect, 


I would take the proper steps to have his head stuck upon Temple 
Bar.’ 


The following passages occur in Burke’s speech on the inquiry 
into the private debts of Mohammed Ali, Nabob of Arcot, whom 
Wraxall, as we have stated, served as vacqueel, or agent, in par- 
liament. Paul Benfield, the Nabob’s principal creditor, and at 
that time famous or infamous for Indian usury, and an Indian 
fortune, which he had partly expended in the purchase of par- 
liamentary influence in several boroughs, has his full share in the 
scalding burst of Burke’s indignation :— 


‘ This was the golden cup of abominations! This was the enchanted 
chalice of the fornications of usury and rapine, which was tendered to 
ministers by the gorgeous eastern harlot!—a chalice, which so many of 
the nobles, no less than the people of this devoted land, have drained to 
the very dregs. But do ministers suppose that no reckoning is to follow 
this lewd debauch ?—that no punishment will be demanded for such na- 
tional prostitution? You have the act palpably represented before your 
eyes. Atkinson, who kept in this capital a public office, where the 
whole business of the late general election was managed, is Benfield’s 
agent. The principal of this grand election-monger must of course be 
indemnified for his exertions. The claims of Benfield and his crew must 
be exempted from all inquiry.’ 

‘Behold here a specimen of the new and immaculate aristocracy 
created by our mirror of financial ministers! This is to constitute the 
support of the Crown and Constitution against the ancient, natural inter- 
ests of Great Britain—the grand counterpoise against odious coalitions ! 
A single Benfield outweighs them all. A criminal who ought long 
since to have fattened with his offal the region-kites, is, by the Board 
of East India Control, virtually invested with the administration of a 
great kingdom, and put in possession of an estate effacing the splendour 
of all the nobility throughout Europe!’ 

In the debate on the second reading of the articles of impeach- 
ment against Hastings, Courtenay, the licensed jester of the 
House, rose :— 


‘ The individual who excited the strongest sensation was Courtenay. 
Eccentric, fearless, sarcastic, highly informed, always present to himself, 
dealing his blows on every side, regardless on whom they fell, but a de- 
voted adherent of Fox, Courtenay began by an ironical compliment to 
Lord Hood, “whom,” he said, “no man could contemplate without 
reverence, when he reflected how much his country owed him for having 
been a spectator of Lord Rodney’s glorious victory of the 12th April, 
1782.’’ Loud cries of order! from the ministerial benches here inter- 
rupting him, Courtenay, without betraying the slightest agitation or dis- 
composure, calmly maintained, that his remark being complimentary to 
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the noble lord, as the circumstance of his having chanced to be present 
when Admiral Rodney defeated De Grasse, no member had any right to 
accuse him as disorderly on the present occasion. Then turning towards 
Wilkes, who sat next to him, “The worthy alderman,” continued he, 
** possess2s more sense than to feel anger when I mean Aim a compliment, 
as I do, when I assert that his country owes him great obligations for 
having, at one period of his life, diffused a spirit of liberty throughout 
the general mass of the people, unexampled, except indeed in the times 
of Jack Cade and Wat Tyler.” ’ 

‘Having compared Hastings to the execrated Colonel Kirk, so well- 
known under the reign of James IT., “ I have heard,”’ continued Cour- 
tenay, “ parallels drawn in the course of preceding debates between 
the late Governor-General and various persons illustrious for their ex- 
ploits. Verres, Alexander, Scipio, and Epaminondas, have been suc- 
cessively named. I shall look to modern ages for my comparison. 
Ferdinand Cortez is my model. He being sent out to North America, for 
the purpose of instructing, murdering, and baptizing the uninformed 
Indians, marked his footsteps with blood and cruelty. His conduct ex- 
citing abhorrence, an inquiry was at length instituted, with a view of 
bringing him to justice. But Cortez, aware of his danger, took care to 
transmit some jewels to his sovereign ; not, I believe, a bulse, for that 
is an oriental term, but a present of precious stones, which produced 
an equal effect on the Spanish monarch’s mind, all mouths rehearsing 
the praises of Ferdinand Cortez.” ’ 

The allusion in the latter part of Courtenay’s speech was to an 
incident which, at the time, furnished a subject for malicious 
remarks, in a style that would not now be considered correct or 
loyal. The Soubah of the Deccan, Nizam Ally Caun, one of 
the most powerful princes of Hindostan, impelled, as he asserted, 
by a spontaneous sentiment of regard or veneration for the King 
of Great Britain, transmitted to Calcutta a diamond of great 
size and value, which happened to be forwarded to his Majesty 
by the hands of Hastings, who had recently returned from India. 
In allusion to similar presents made by Hastings and Mrs, 
Hastings to their Majesties, some caricatures were published, 
which certainly have not since been exceeded in license. 

‘In the spring of 1786,’ says Wraxall, ‘a man attracted attention 
who possessed the extraordinary faculty of masticating and swallowing 
stones. He lodged in Cockspur Street, where I saw him perform the 
act with apparent facility. He was commonly denominated “the mira- 
culous stone-eater.” Hastings’ enemies caused a caricature to be 
struck, and sold in the print-shops of the metropolis, where the King 
was represented in the Asiatic costume of the Great Mogul, a turban 
encircling his head. His mouth was wide open, and opposite stood 
Hastings, with a large bu/se of diamonds, which he threw, one by one, 
into his royal jaws. Underneath was inscribed “ The miraculous stone- 
eater,” and no person could mistake the two figures. This fact suffi- 
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ciently proves how impossible it would have been for his Majesty to 
manifest any strong interest in Hastings’ affairs, without exciting severe 
comments. 

Of Hastings, personally, Wraxall gives the following descrip- 
tion and anecdotes :— 


* When he landed in his native country, he had attained his fifty-second 
ear, after having resided during the far greater part of his memorable 
ife, either on the coast of Coromandel, or in Bengal. In his person he 

was thin, but not tall; of a spare habit, very bald, with a countenance 
placid and thoughtful, but, when animated, full of intelligence. Never, 
perhaps, did any man who passed the Cape of Good Hope display a mind 
more elevated above mercenary considerations. Placed in a situation 
where he might have amassed immense wealth without exciting censure, 
he revisited England with only a modest competence. Animated with 
the ambition of maintaining, perhaps of extending, the dominions of the 
East India Company, he looked down on pecuniary concerns. Mrs, 
Hastings, who was more attentive to that essential article, brought home 
about 40,000/., acquired without her husband’s privity or approval, but 
had the imprudence to place it in the hands of a London merchant, 
who shortly after proved bankrupt. The fact, not the /oss, chagrined 
Hastings, when the circumstance became known to him. 

* The only individual related to him by consanguinity who came out 
to Bengal, while he remained at the head of the government, was a 
gentleman in the military service of the Company. His name was Gar- 
diner. I believe he never attained beyond the rank of a subaltern, and 
he fell in the storming of Fort Gualior, by Colonel Popham, about the 
year 1780. Previous to the attack, Gardiner made his will on a drum-head. 
It began thus: “‘ Whereas I have the honour of being related to the Go- 
vernor-General ; and whereas I possess no fortune, have incurred many 
debts, and have besides a mistress with two children, I hereby bequeath 
my debts, my affairs, my girl, and my two children, to the protection o 
Mr. Hastings.””” 

Wraxall adds, that Hastings accepted the obligations of this 
singular testament, and fulfilled them in the most liberal manner. 

Sheridan’s sarcastic condensation of the correspondence of the 
Court of Directors with Hastings, and the morality which it 
indicated, is complete in its way. ‘ Forasmuch as you have 
accepted presents, we highly disapprove your conduct ; but, inas- 
much as you have applied them to the credit of our account, we 
exceedingly approve your conduct.’ Nine millions had been 
poured by the accused Governor-General into the coffers of the 
East India proprietors ! 

Wraxall gives, on the authority of Sir John Macpherson, an 
anecdote of Lord Mansfield’s opinion respecting the trial of 
Warren Hastings, which is not without interest, and bears the 
appearance of authenticity. The late chief-justice of the King’s 
Bench was at that time (1788) more than eighty-three years of 
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age, ‘ infirm in body, and sinking in health, but still retained all 
the freshness, as well as the vigour, of his intellect.” 


* I found him,’ said Sir John, ‘sitting before the door in front of his 
house, and by no means free from bodily pain. He received me with 
the utmost politeness, conducted me into his library, where we walked 
up and down, conversed with me on the leading events of the day, and 
at last asked me what was my opinion of Mr. Pitt? I replied, that 
I considered him a great minister. ‘A great minister!” answered Lord 
Mansfield, “a great young minister, you mean, Sir John. What did he 
intend by impeaching Mr. Hastings, or suffering him to be impeached ? ” 
“* He meant,” said I, “as I apprehend, to let justice take her course.” 
** Justice, sir!’ rejoined Lord Mansfield, “pray, where did he find 
her? Where is she?” “If you, my Lord,” returned I, “do not know 
where to find justice, whe have been dispensing her favours these fifty 
years, how can any man attempt it?” “Yes, sir,” answered he, “ that 
is justice between man and man. All which is thus done is well done— 
it is terminated. Criminal justice I can understand ; but political jus- 
tice, where is she? What is she? What is her colour? Sometimes 
she is black; sometimes she is red too. No, Sir John, Mr. Pitt is not 
a great minister. He is a great young minister. He will live to repent 
allowing Mr. Hastings to be impeached. He has made a precedent 
which will, some future day, be used against himself. Mr. Pitt is only 
a great young minister.”” 

Wraxall does not fail to point the moral of the anecdote b 
recalling to memory the impeachment of Lord Melville, which 
followed, before Pitt’s death, that of Warren Hastings. 

Sir John Macpherscn, according to Wraxall, relating the cir- 
cumstance, some years afterwards, in a company where Lord 
Thurlow and he met at dinner; ‘ You need not tell us, Sir John, 
observed Thurlow, with his characteristic austerity of voice and 
manner, ‘who uttered those words. Neither you, nor any one 
else could have invented them.—Lord Mansfield only could have 
pronounced them. He was a surprising man. Ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred he was right in his opinions or decisions; and 
when once in a hundred times he was wrong, ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred could not discover it. He was a wonderful man!’ 

The vacillation and duplicity which marked the conduct of 
Thurlow himself during the discussion of the Regency question, 
on the temporary insanity of George III., in 1789, are already 
notorious. The following anecdote of Pitt’s resentment of the 
Chancellor’s see-saw betwixt adhesion to his official colleagues 
and negotiation with Carlton House is amusing and probable :— 

Adverting to an observation made by Lord Stormont, during 
the preceding debate, when that nobleman had said that— 

‘** His emotions, on contemplating the affliction under which the 
sovereign laboured, were rendered more acute by his recollection of the 
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marks of kindness that he had been accustomed to receive from his Ma- 
jesty.” ‘* My own sorrow,” pursued the Chancelior, “is aggravated by 
the same circumstance. My debt of gratitude, likewise, to him is 
ample, for the numerous favours which he has graciously conferred on 
me, which, whenever I forget, may Gud forget me!” Pitt, who was 
standing at only a few paces distant from him when he pronounced 
these words, well knowing the treaty into which Lord Thurlow had en- 
tered with Carlton House, no longer master of his indignation, he 
turned round to General Manners, and to the other friends close to him, 
and in a low voice exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, the rascal !”? General Manners 
himself assured me of this fact; and added, “I was so astonished at 
it, and so unable to account for it, that when walking out with Pitt, 
some weeks afterwards, I asked him the reason of his exclamation. He 
related to me the particulars of the Chancellor’s conduct, together with 
the cause that finally produced the rupture of the negotiation.”’ 

A characteristic exclamation is reported of Wilkes (though not 
by Wraxall) on the Chancellor's solemn imprecation above cited. 
‘ Forget you!’ said Wilkes, ‘ Hr. see you d d first.’ 

The present volumes have a certain sort of unity and com- 
pleteness which is due to the marked characteristics of the period 
embraced by them, notwithstanding the author's desultory mode 
of transition from personal to public topics, and back again to 
frivolous and false personalities. Pitt is the hero of Wraxall’s 
posthumous parliamentary epic; and the ten years, from 1783 
to 1793, are, in our judgment, the period on which Pitt’s decision 
of character, if not perhaps force of genius (for in that he was 
equalled or excelled by more than one of his rivals), stamped 
his individual impress as a political leader. ‘The merit of these 
volumes is, that they give vivid, and (as far as proceedings in 
parliament go), apparently correct glimpses of the encounters 
on the public stage of those eminent men whose names are still 
familiar in political converse, during the last years in which 
their senatorial gladiatorship had a clear and vacant arena and 
audience. From the breaking out of the French revolution, it 
is no longer Pitt, Fox, and Burke, as individual figures, that 
engross our attention, as before. ‘The whole public and personal 
relations of the trio are revolutionized, like everything else. The 
strife becomes unequal; one great leader enrols himself in the 
ranks of his opponents of the previous ten years; another secedes 
for a period from the hopeless contest. ‘The whole previous 
system of parties is shaken to pieces, and the warfare of principle 
commenced, which is yet far from its close. 

Even Pitt’s accession to power, as we have hinted already, 
might, in some sense, be regarded as a prelude to the coming poli- 
tical earthquake. He was the minister of a popular movement ; 
he had engaged and routed a great aristocratical party in possession 
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of the House of Commons, and on the point of permanently conso- 
lidating its power by an Indian empire of patronage ; and, unques- 
tionably, his was a Movement Ministry up to the French revolution. 
If we look to the series of his measures, noticed by Wraxall, 
with the interesting sketches of the debates held on each, we shall 
find the great young Minister taking the lead in every bold in- 
novation, always holding an attitude seemingly independent 
between the throne and the people ; never a courtier, never com- 
mitting his name to the defence of abuses, even when parties, 
such as Hastings and his friends, might be implicated, from whom 
he had received steady support. On the other hand, we find the 
Minister in the front of every reforming project—bringing in 
Bills for Reform in Parliament, propositions for freedom of trade 
with Ireland, a commercial treaty with France, whose liberality 
has not since been equalled, and measures for regulating the slave- 
trade, which he forced through both Houses, late in the summer, 
with a vehemence approaching to wilfulness, and in the face of 
a large body of his powerful supporters. But neither East nor 
West Indian interests controlled Pitt’s resolutions, which had 
always the appearance, at least, of spontaneous rectitude. He 
had the true secret of empire; that of seeming superior to the 
very patron who had created—to the very influences which upheld 
him. Pitt might be designated the minister, at least as justly as 
the present King of the French has been designated the monarch, 
of the middle classes. The very mode of his elevation was a 
blow to the close aristocratic system of power, which it has never 
recovered. New men were forced by the impulse of the times 
into parliament, into place, into the peerage; and the complaints 
which Burke had long before made of Lord Chatham, for com- 
bining heterogeneous ingredients in his last administration, and 
disregarding the traditions and connections of party, were merited 
tenfold by his son. 

It is one of the curious circumstances which we are induced to 
note in the period before us, that, during the years from Pitt’s 
accession to power till the breaking out of the French revolution, 
Burke’s opposition to the government, which, from his own phi- 
losophic habit of mind, was, as might have been expected, more 
reasoned than that of the rest of his party, betrayed principles less 
popular than those of the minister; and that afterwards, when 
Burke, as it was termed, went over to him, the junction took 
place, not by the former being converted by the latter to anti- 
popular principles, but by Burke converting the minister to his own 
anti-jacobinism. It is almost more true, although it may appear 
paradoxical, to say that Pitt changed sides than Burke. Burke 
had always opposed Parliamentary Reform. Pitt had twice sup- 
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ported it within the four first years of his ministry. Burke 
opposed the Commercial Treaty with France in 1787, on tra- 
ditional anti-gallican principles, while Pitt had brought it for- 
ward on grounds of liberal novelty. ‘France and England,’ said 
the minister, ‘have, by their past conduct, acted as if Nature had 
intended them for mutual destruction. But I trust the time is 
now arrived, when they shall justify the beneficent order of the 
universe, and demonstrate to mankind that they can systemati- 
cally cultivate a friendly intercourse, cemented by mutual benevo- 
lence.’ Burke replied, ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
that confined intellect which leads men of narrow views to look 
at great objects through contracted mediums, seems to consider 
this treaty as a mere commercial matter. He regards it as the 
concern of two little counting-houses, not of two rival states, as if 
the sign of the Fleur-de-Lis, and the sign of the Red Lion, were 
contending which house should obtain the best custom. [ see it 
ina more national point of view. We are about to unite with 
that power, against which Nature, not less than policy, has de- 
signed us to form a balance.’ 

These sentiments were uttered two years before the breaking 
out of the French revolution ; and for some time after that event 
Pitt coincided with Fox in regarding it as auspicious to the 
friendly relations between France and England; while Burke, 
from the outset, regarded the change with distrust, and soon with 
open hostility. 

The personal malevolence which, with reference to other indi- 
viduals the ‘ Quarterly’ critic ascribes to Wraxall, as we think 
on rather inadequate grounds, appears to have really existed in 
his mind towards Burke, and for a very sufficient reason. Burke 
was the prime persecutor of Hastings, to employ the phraseology 
of the Bengal squad. Wraxall therefore dwells on a retort of 
Major Scott in debate, when accused of being Hastings’ agent, 
to show that Burke at that time stood in virtually the same rela- 
tion to the Rajah of Tanjore, whose cause he was pleading in 
Parliament. ‘I know as a fact, said Scott, ‘that he waited 
in person on the late Chairman of the Court of Directors, on 
behalf of the Rajah; and his near relation (William Burke) 
avowedly resides at this time as agent in the court of ‘Tanjore.’ 
To so loose an allegation as this it may be sufficient to/oppose 
Burke’s denial, and what Wraxall calls the following ‘ affecting 
appeal to the passions.’ Burke concluded by saying,— 


‘True it is I have acted with siinilar feelings towards many individuals; 
but I never received any pecuniary compensation for my exertions. 
During a considerable number of years I was agent to the province of 
New York, and in that capacity I have negotiated with his Majesty’s 
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ministers. I have stood up as the advocate and agent of the Nabob of 
Oude, of the Rajah of Benares, and of many other oppressed or plun- 
dered princes of Indostan. But my sole remuneration lies in relieving 
the distressed, and raising the unfortunate.’ 

Had Major Scott and Wraxall been right in representing 
Burke as one of their own comrades in delegation, it would have 
amounted to no charge against him, especially from them. But 
we had rather believe Burke himself than one or both of such 
partial witnesses. The William Burke, spoken of by Scott as his 
antagonist’s relation, was in truth no relation whatever of Edmund 
Burke, though his friend through life. 

The following summary of Burke’s personal position, at the 
close of the period recorded by Wraxall, is very characteristic of 
the tendency of a mind like his to dwell chiefly on the lowest 
points of situation or character. I[t does not sin, however, so 
much in the coarse outline as in the invidious colouring :— 

* Never, throughout his splendid parliamentary career—and splendid 
it unquestionably was, though passed almost wholly on the opposition 
bench—had he sunk so low in popular estimation as in 1789! He 
no longer contended against a king and a minister engaged in a 
civil war, which produced annually new disgraces and defeats. On the 
other hand, Burke felt himself declining in years and in health. His 
circumstances were very embarrassed: his son, whom he fondly che- 
rished, was destitute of any provision or fortune ; and his own tempe- 
had become sharpened by long adversity; while his sanguine expectar 
tions of filling the pay-office a third time, under the approaching regency, 
had become suddenly over-clouded. Old age impended, with its in- 
firmities and diseases. From this seemingly hopeless situation he was 
soon extricated by the French revolution ; of which event, and its con- 
sequences to Europe, he early took a very different view, and formed a 
very different estimate from Fox.’ 


The above circumstances, insinuated by Wraxall as motives of 
themselves sufficient to account for Burke's anti-jacobin efforts, 
deserve little attention from a candid mind. They might be 
dwelt on by the coarse rancour of parties, and partisans may 
amuse themselves by still repeating them; but we have no party 
purpose to serve by denying justice to a mind like Burke’s. Man 
does not live by bread alone ; and to suppose that a man, whose 
food had been fame, could have been urged by no nobler spur 
than famine, in his last, and perhaps most characteristic expres- 
sions of political sentiment, is to deem of human nature, infirm as 
it is, too unworthily. Wraxall himself may very probably have 
writte), from no loftier promptings, his own ‘ Short Review of the 
Political State of Great Britain at the Commencement of 1787; 
but between that forgotten bread-labour and the ‘ Reflections on the 
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Revolution in France’ there is an interval which Wraxall «is no 
competent judge of. It is nevertheless true, that, during the 
period embraced by these Memoirs, Burke had various cau ses of 
alienation from the main body of Whig partisans, which, no ques- 
tion, may have assisted towards his rupture with them. O/ his 
general dissatisfaction with the abortive issue of all their pro- 
ceedings, he has himself given a brief account in the following 
(often quoted) passage of a letter written in the spring of 178 to 
Lord Charlemont, and which indicates in some degree the state 
of mind in which Burke was found by the French revolution: — 

* Perpetual failure, even though nothing in that failure can be fixed 
in the improper choice of objects, or the injudicious choice of means, 
will detract every day more and more from a man’s credit, until he ends 
without success, and without reputation. In fact, a constant pursuit 
even of the best objects, without adequate instruments, detracts some- 
thing from the opinion of a man’s judgment. This I think may be, 
in part, the cause of the inactivity of others of our friends, who are in 
hte vigour of life, and in possession of a great degree of lead and 
authority.’ 

Burke’s diligent and zealous biographer (Mr. Prior) mentions 
that he expressed considerable surprise when first told that Mr. 
Fox, with whom there had been some cessation of confidential 
intercourse, entertained very different opinions from those which 
eatly formed themselves in his own mind, on the subject of the 
revolution in France. It was not long before this difference broke 
forth in discussion. In two debates on the army estimates (5th 
and 9th of February, 1790) Mr. Fox expressed admiration of the 
French revolution generally, and in particular of the defection of 
the French military from the old government. The second occa- 
sion called up Burke, who inveighed with great bitterness against 
the incurable ignorance, folly, injustice, wickedness, pedantic 
theories, and abuse of elementary principles, displayed by the 
French, as contrasted with our own revolutionists. 

‘He hated the old despotism of France, and still more he hated the 
new: it was a plundering, ferocious, bloody, tyrannical democracy, 
without a single virtue to redeem its crimes; and so far from being, as 
his honourable friend had inadvertently said, worthy of imitation, he 
would spend his last breath and the last drop of his blood—he would 
quit his best friends, and join his worst enemies—to oppose the least 
tittle of such a spirit, or such an example in England.’ 

This is not the place, nor have we now leisure to discuss the 
point of party-consistency in reference to the ensuing rupture 
between Burke and Fox; nor indeed do we think the question, 
itself worth ink or candle-light. When the breach became wider, 
and reciprocal censures flew thick, the Whig club, as is well 
known, supported their leader by a resolution ‘ that their confidence 
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in Mr. Fox was confirmed, strengthened, and increased by the 
calumnies against him.’ On the other hand, Burke, Windham, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, and others quitted the club; and, shortly after- 
wards, the chief and remaining members of the Portland party 
(the connection to which Burke, after the death of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, had been considered as attached more particularly) 
followed him in a body to the enemy’s camp. 

The study of the previous tenor of Burke’s speeches and 
writings must, we think, convince any one that, whether consistent 
or not with the course of his party, he was in no remarkable man- 
ner inconsistent, at this period, with any opinions which he him- 
self had professed in the service of that party. Neither in his 
early campaigns under Rockingham colours, nor ever subse- 
quently, had Burke taken those popular grounds of opinion or 
action which he was now twitted with having abandoned. He 
was throughout the avowed opponent of Reform in Parliament, 
of which it may be doubted whether Fox was the very sincere 
supporter. He professed no adherence, in pleading for America, 
to the principles on which her revolution proceeded; and in de- 
nouncing, therefore, the importation of those principles by the 
French, he was denouncing nothing for which he had ever mani- 
fested an abstract preference. After all, moreover, it must be ac- 
knowledged that, however ill bestowed was his rhetoric on the em- 


bellishment of the ancien régime, Burke had a far deeper insight 
than the bulk of either the Whigs or Tories into the nature and 
the magnitude of the struggle ve Fox talked of the first 


French constitution as though it could the permanent form— 
the normal state—of a new body politic—the pacific and holiday 
enthronement of freedom. Pitt saw nothing of the approaching 
strife between new France and old England and Europe. It is 
idle to talk as if Burke had caused the war which he heralded ; 
the origin of it was just as general as that of the wars of the 
Reformation ; and, for our own part, we should just as soon, at 
this time of day, declaim against Sir Thomas More for having 
been a Roman Catholic, as against Burke for having espoused 
the Anti-Jacobin cause. 

We may add that Burke was the only war-advocate, who in 
any manner rationalized the plan of hostilities—who gave them 
something like definite principles, motives, and objects. Were 
Burke’s premises conceded, his conclusions were sound. When 
the war of principle was commenced, his was the only consistent 
mode of conducting it. ‘To combine the madness of crusaders 
with the meanness of pedlars—to proclaim a war for social order, 
and carry it on against sugar-islands—was the glory of the go- 
vernment of that life-and-fortune era of jobbing. The councils of 
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Pilnitz and the subsidies of Pitt were worthy each of the other, 
and both of their exemplary and righteous discomfiture. That 
discomfiture would have been merited, even had old France been 
worth fighting for. 

In the latest and fiercest political compositions of Burke there 
is all the impetuosity of his genius and much of his generous 
feeling—the last glow of a vehement and fiery intelligence— the 
eve of tropic Sun.’ 

‘ No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk like battle-target red, 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
a the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then sinks at once—and all is night.’ 
The whole soul of a cause—the whole effective advocacy of the 


old European social and political system—perished with Burke. 
W. 








Art. IX. 
LAMARTINE. 
1. Meditations Poétiques. 
2. Harmonies Religieuses. 


3. Jocelyn. 


INCE it has begun to be felt, that a writer is to be judged, 
not solely by the standard of abstract perfection, but also 
with due consideration of the age and the state of society in which 
he lived, the task of criticism has become twofold. On the one 
hand, it has to determine whet relation exists between the poet 
and his age; how much of his inspiration he has drawn from it ; 
to what extent he has been the representative of its feelings; in 
what manner he has influenced his age; and how the age has re- 
acted upon him. The other portion of the eritic’s task is, to 
compare the productions of the poet with the most perfect ideal 
standard, and with the analogous works of former eras. He 
must show, in short, what the poet has been, to and by means of 
his age, and must prophecy what he will be to posterity. It is by 
fulfilling these two conditions, both of them so arduous, (for the 
former requires an eminent capacity of observation, and the latter 
a comprehension of the principles of art, which must be the joint 
result of much natural delicacy of perception, and of much study, ) 
that criticism may itself attain the rank of a creative art. For, 
whatever may be thought on the matter by those who fancy they 
alone have the privilege of creation, because their works are 
called poems or tragedies or romances—still, if creation, in the 
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most enlarged sense, consists in either originating new truths (in 
whatever branch of knowledge) or presenting old ideas and feel- 
ings in forms possessing the freshness of youth, more real 
originality may be evinced in judging of a work of art than in 
producing it. Original thinkers express their thoughts in dif- 
ferent media, according to their age. Was not Quintilian more 
an inventor—more a man of genius—than Statius, or Silius 
Italicus ? 

The criticism which considers a poet exclusively in his relations 
with his own age, and contents itself with showing how much of 
the character and sentiments of that age he has embodied, is 
an incomplete criticism; and is, moreover, in danger of telling 
to the author’s contemporaries only what they already know; 
and perhaps of degenerating into one of those panegyrics, pro- 
duced in an author’s lifetime, and never sharing his immortality, 
but resembling the triumphal arches erected during a_ royal 
progress, and which do not survive the ceremony. A criticism, on 
the other hand, which should try an author exclusively by the 
standard common to all ages, would also be incomplete. In this 
case the danger would be, of overlooking the additions which 
every fresh generation may make to the stock of everlasting 
truths, and despising as ephemeral, things which deserve to live; 
and as the former style of criticism is apt to degenerate into an 
apology, so is the last into a satire. The middle course is difficult 
to hit, for it requires the co-existence and harmonious adjustment 
of two contrary tendencies of mind. The one tendency leads to 
undue indulgence ; and this is by far the most convenient ; for it 
makes the critic a sharer of the poet’s success, a sort of precursor 
and herald of a poetical Messiah, and occasionally procures him 
the further benefit of the poet's acquaintance and good offices. 
The other tendency almost always leads to undue rigour; se- 
verity to the work passes into prejudice against the man; the 
effort required for resisting the general opinion, drives the critic 
into the contrary extreme ; and his bitterness is sometimes doubly 
embittered, if, from the natural relish of mankind in general 
for censure and disparagement, it finds itself applauded. To 
steer correctly between these extremes is peculiarly difficult in 
iudging of a French author of the present day: for, in France, 
these two styles of criticism have formed two me ble whose con- 
troversies with one another have driven each to exaggerate its own 
opinions. The school which tries the merit of a writer by his 
adaptation to his own age has been in too great haste to immor- 
talize the passing productions of a day; while the school which 
recognises an invariable standard has not given sufficient credit 
to the poets of the time for what is really of permanent value in 
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their compositions. Although the more rational and discerning 
on both sides have left openings by which their apparently con- 
flicting doctrines might, in some measure, be reconciled, we are 
still waiting for a critic who shall embrace, in a more comprehen- 
sive view, what is true and just in them both: whether it be that 
those who have had the necessary impartiality have not had the 
requisite talent and taste; or, that in order to see the object 
thoroughly from either point of view, it was necessary at first to 
have so decided a predilection for that point of view in particular 
as renders impartiality impossible. 

These reflections will, perhaps, be regarded as some proof of 
our sincerity, in the criticism we are about to attempt upon a 
poet so deservedly beloved, that in the act of criticising him we 
cannot help attempting to weaken the authority of the strictures 
we are about to pass. In confessing that, of the two points of 
view in which a perfect critic could contemplate his author, our 
peculiar predilection (we are speaking only of the writer of this 
article) is for that of the invariable standard, we abdicate all 
pretensions to the highest honours of our art. Whatever abate- 
ment our authority may sustain from this avowal, it is a sin- 
cere one. We do not pretend that what we are about to say 
is the whole truth; but the principles we start from are well 
fitted to guide us to a large and important part of it; and few, 
in these times, can pretend, on any subject, to throw light upon 
more than one-half of the truth. May we add, that in this 
case, though both halves are unquestionably of importance, our 
half is, perhaps, at the present time, the most important? In 
a period of dissolute morals, you would not insist emphatically 
upon the innumerable compromises allowable in private mo- 
rality, and the sacrifices which must be made to the ways of the 
world; and neither is a period of literary licentiousness, which 
has thrown off the yoke of every established principle of good 
sense and good taste, the proper time for urging the degree of 
relaxation which those principles admit of, and the limitations 
which they require. 

If this be doubted, still, as a mere matter of taste, to prefer the 
great masters of former times to those of our own, is, perhaps, 
error for error, the more desirable of the two; better than to rush 
headlong into the deplorable engouements by which the popular 
favourites of the time are flattered to their ruin. Courier has 
said, with the exaggeration of a querulous, but with the sagacity 
of a discerning mind, ‘En France, nous aimons la livrée,’ 
Another French writer has said, ‘When we have not an illus- 
trious sword to kneel to, we perform our genuflexions before a 
lyre.’ Every author in vogue holds the common train of critics 
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in his allegiance: they carry his banner; his cause is their 
cause. Is he attacked somewhat sharply, by any critic who, not 
to be obliged to recant, has preserved himself free from the pre- 
valent enthusiasm, they rush to lay at the poet’s feet the tribute 
of their indignation; they offer him their arm to chastise the 
fool hardy assailant ; ee take counsel whether it would not be 
advisable to send him a challenge; they slander his private cha- 
racter; they sooth and caress the poor poet, who shows himself 
after his severe treatment with a complacent smile, like a 
founder of a dynasty after a pistoi-shot has passed through his 
carriage. The wretched critic is immolated at his altar, under 
the title of a Zoilus, which is stale as a term of abuse, but as a 
piece of flattery, ever fresh and new. This literary idol-worship 
gratifies, in the votary himself, more vanities than one. There 
is the vanity of being the familiar of a celebrated man,—of talk- 
ing about him,—of being asked questions about him,—of being 
great in a salon bya reflection of his greatness. There is the 
vanity of having autograph letters, with his arms and seal, vouch- 
ing for one’s merits, and which may serve one with the incre- 
dulous, or occasionally with a bookseller, when one is in treaty 
about a copyright. There is the vanity of being with ‘the 
spirit of the age’-—of not being among the retrogrades—a reproach 
which, in France, is much more dreaded than it is in England : 
as if (to borrow a fine thought from M. Guizot, of which he him- 
self might laudably make more use) progress meant anything else 
but replacing a bad thing by a good one. In resisting this tendency 
to outrageous admiration ; in refusing to be one of the supporters 
of a statue which will, perhaps, be torn down in the lifetime of 
the god; in endeavouring to rally the independent thinkers, 
who weigh their applauses, and give no more admiration from the 
first than they can preserve to the last; in making all the resist- 
ance he can to the general relaxation which will shortly leave us 
no standard at all, and no rule of good or bad taste but individual 
caprice,—a critic performs a task nowise useless ; and even if he 
be mistaken, his post is one of too much danger not to be an 
honourable one. 

Among the bad habits which the eighteenth century has 
transmitted to the nineteenth, one of the most ridiculous is to 
judge of critics with the prejudices, the superciliousness, and occa- 
sionally the impertinence, of Voltaire inveighing against Fréron. 
If Frérons are rare in our day, one might imagine that Vol- 
taires were numerous, judging from the multitude of authors who 
affect, towards their critics, the haughty disdain of that monarch 
of the eighteenth century, and his proud indignation against the 
Aristarchus who presumed to throw out criticisms upon him, many 
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of which are now acknowledged truths, and several of which have 
been revived by the Voltaires of our own age in the war which 
they have waged against their predecessor. The relative position, 
however, of the author and critic is singularly altered since his time. 
In the eighteenth century, authors, though they already directed 
public opinion, and wielded a power so mighty that they might 
well be intoxicated by it, nevertheless enjoyed their liberty only 
upon sufferance, under a master whose indulgence, being only the 
effect of indolence, might at any instant be exchanged for rigour. 
The Bastile was still standing; there was still an executioner 
who burned books in front of the Palais de Justice, and a Lieu- 
tenant du Roi, who took the writers to prison. The critic might 
not be, but was always liable to be taken for, an agent of the go- 
vernment, hired to throw dirt upon the writer on whom they 
dared not impose silence. In our days, on the contrary, an 
author is under little or no restraint except that of his own scru- 
ples. Save that he is not permitted to have a rape committed in 
full theatre, or to perform the part of a public slanderer, or to 
drag upon the stage, like Aristophanes, the fathers and mothers 
of persons still living, he may write.and publish almost anything 
he pleases. As for the critic; placed face to face with the author in 
the height of his triumphs—having to cope with him single- 
handed, without support, either direct or indirect, from the 
powerful, who think they have something better to do than to 
busy themselves with the quarrels of literary men; obliged to 
make head not only against the applauded, but against the 
crowd of the applauders,—and having against him, besides the 
disadvantage of being alone, the prejudice which accounts him 
who judges of the work necessarily the inferior of him who does 
it ; may we not say that all the disadvantages are on the critic’s 
side, and that it is scarcely generous to — oneself with the 
stronger against the weaker ; with him who has a whole army to 
defend him, against a solitary assailant ? 

These remarks must not be taken for a prelude to a declaration 
of war against the distinguished poet who is the subject of this 
article. They are intended rather as a justification of ourselves 
to those whom our judgment on M. Victor Hugo* has offended, 
either because they would not do justice to the sincere admira- 
tion which was mingled with our censures, or because they had 
reflected little on the nature, the responsibility, the rights and 
duties of criticism in a period like the present. To M. de La- 
martine we have rather, in all humility, doubts to propose, than a 
severe judgment to pronounce. We have been his admirers from 
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of old, and our admiration has often been such as to satisfy even 
the most ardent of his partisans. ‘There is, besides, in M. de 
Lamartine nothing which provokes severity. He has no system ; 
he has never written prefaces challenging criticism, and disparaging 
all who differ from him ; he seeks not to be the head of a school ; 
nor has around him an army of young Paladins, ready to run 
their swords through the critic who dares tell the truth to their 
master. If there be any case in which one can hope to be 
impartial, and to unite both the conditions which, as already de- 
scribed, must be combined in a perfect criticism, it is in judging 
of a poet whose fame is nowise of an aggressive character, and 
can give no umbrage even to those who may deem it exaggerated. 
The writings of M. de Lamartine are winning and conciliatory, 
like his character. 

M. de Lamartine is upwards of forty years of age. His open 
and dignified countenance commands confidence and respect. 
The likenesses of it in the shop-windows in Paris exaggerate it a 
little on the poetic side, as always happens with the faces of cele- 
brated men. The artist, however correct his eye and steady his 
hand, involuntarily draws the man as he appears to the public, 
rather than the man as he is. A poet must always, it is 
imagined, have the look cf an inspired person ; an orator, the 
attitude of addressing an assembly; a statesman, something in 
his aspect imperious and commanding. In M. de Lamartine’s case, 
he himself, perhaps, was not without some hand in the matter. 
There is a story current, from which we must not draw ill-natured 
inferences. Another celebrated man, Monsieur R. C——, was 
visited one morning by a young artist, sent to him by a pub- 
lisher of lithographic portraits ; on being asked his business, he said, 
“To take your likeness, if you will permit me, for a collection of 
portraits of thecelebrated men of the age.” Mr. R. C——, who is 
far above the petty vanity which makes so many persons wish to see 
handsome likenesss of their ugly faces looking out from the win- 
dow of a print-shop, at first refused; but the young man per- 
sisting, and promising that the sketch should be quickly taken, 
he at last consented, on condition that it should not occupy more 
than halfan hour, and that during that time he might read the 
newspapers. The artist takes out his paper and pencil, and com- 
mences. ‘What expression shall I give you?’ asked he of Mr. 
R. C——. < My natural one; what occasion is there for any 
other?’ «Ah, it is because ces Messieurs’ (Messieurs les hommes 
illustres) < generally tell me how they would like to be represented ; 
for instance, M. de Lamartine, of whom I asked the same ques- 
tion, answered, ‘ Well, I will be represented as the ideal of 
Poetry, my breast bare, my shirt and cravat open.’ We repeat, 
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let not this be mistaken for coxcombry ; it is something far more 
innocent. 

Although we have not yet seen any likeness of M. de Lamar- 
tine taken in this style (the artist perhaps scrupling to exhibit in 
such a decided undress a man of so decorous an exterior), there 
is more inspiration in his portrait than in his face. The character 
of his features is calm elevation rather than enthusiasm, gentle- 
ness rather than poetic fervour. The form of his countenance 
is a fine oval, the oval which we see in many of the great cha- 
racters in history. Its expression is calm, soft, placid, nowise 
striking; the eye is open and transparent, nowise voilé and 
tender, as so many of his readers of both sexes have doubtless 
pictured it; nor ardent, as befits a poet with his breast and throat 
bare ; nor penetrating and inquisitive; but glancing over persons 
and things with a look which never fixes itself, and which might 
be compared to a bee who skims over a hundred flowers already 
drained, and caresses them all without resting upon any. 

M. de Lamartine is lofty in stature, and walks with an erect 
eye and mien. There is nothing melancholy in his air and gait ; 
nothing to indicate a man who has.shed (in his verses) so many 
tears; nothing abstracted; nor is he supposed to have ever 
stumbled against a wall, or fallen into a river while in pursuit of 
a reverie. He is a man of a self-possessed, assured air ; affecting 
no oddity; having no peculiarity of dress; assuming no airs of 
protection, nor any other sort of superiority; not seeking either 
to engross or to attract attention; in short, a simple-minded sin-~ 
cere man, and not an actor. His voice, like his eye, is best 
characterized by the absence of character. It is fine, but mono- 
tonous, without modulation or accent, and no more winning or 
persuasive than his eye is fascinating. It is in his verses that M. 
de Lamartine looks and speaks. That clear but unmelodious 
voice is, however, very suitable to his style of speaking, which is 
easy, flowing, most imperturbably elegant, with no more light and 
shade than a painted window—with no passages standing out 
from the rest; without warmth, even when to speak certain pas- 
sages with feeling is evidently part of the plan of his discourse— 
and therefore, for the most part, without effect; for, next to the 
character of the speaker, the accents of his voice are what most 
completely carries an audience along with him. We readily give 
ourselves up. te one who seems to speak from the bottom of his 
soul; he finds his way, in spite of us, to the corresponding depths 
of ours. If M. de Lamartine has not, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the authority which he merits by views always lofty, some- 
times judicious, and by his prodigious facility in composing a pre- 
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pared discourse, the fault is partly in his voice. Much looked 
up to as a man, he is little considered as a public character: he 
does not command the attention of an audience, who disregard 
him as a speaker with the less scruple, as they think they do 
enough by admiring him as a poet, and after listening to him so 
ill, promise themselves to make him amends by reading him at 
home. 

Such a character as M. de Lamartine, in our age, is a pleasure 
to contemplate, and a source of encouraging thoughts. A gentle, 
frank, sympathizing nature, which feels for and with every one, 
in an age where most men’s feelings centre in themselves and their 
own personal objects ; a trustful, indulgent spirit, knowing that 
evil exists, but never choosing to see it, or seeing the least possible, 
and always with extenuating circumstances, but whose goodness 
sometimes supplies the place of sagacity, and often makes him 
prophesy truly by merely hoping the best; one who has his soul 
upon his lips, and a hand ever ready to give, or take the hand of 
another ; an impartial judge, not from indifference, nor yet from 
deep meditation, but because he explains rather than censures, or 
if he censures, censures with a pardon held in reserve ; open and 
candid, as is natural to one who thinks he has no reason to be 
suspicious ;—such is M. de Lamartine. The work in which he 
has shown his character most, and in its best parts, is his ‘ Voyage 
en Orient.’ In this, which is, in truth, a mere note-book written 
by the way-side, what really interests one is the author. Every- 
where he finds cause to bless God and to love his fellow-creatures ; 
his mind enlarges itself the further he travels, and shows him bro- 
thers wherever he meets with men. Born and bred a Christian 
and a Catholic—baptized by the sound of the church-bell, whose 
every tone recals to him the death or the birth of some one dear 
to him—he yet prefers the muezzin, watching for noon on the 
summit of a minaret, and announcing by his call the hour of 
prayer. Going to Jerusalem as a Christian pilgrim, to adore, 
not indeed relics of doubtful authenticity, and ex post facto 
tombs, but the place consecrated to him as the scene of the 

eat mysteries of his religion, he yet blames certain travellers 
or having called the Turks the tyrants of Jerusalem, and, in 
the very town of the Holy Sepulchre, characterises Mahomet- 
anism as a highly philosophical religion, because it enjoins 
nothing on its votaries but prayer and charity. If he had been 
seized by the Arabs, and led captive into the Desert, he would 
certainly have found that the plunderers of caravans were not 
such unamiable people after all, and would have remarked in 
them virtues unknown to our western continent. Of the two great 
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spirits between whom the old religions of the East shared the 
government of the world, M. de Lamartine believes only in the 
good genius—in Oromazes. 

This comprehensive good-will and charity to all mankind is the 
distinctive feature of M. de Lamartine. He seems to want alto- 
gether the faculty of criticism. He is the same man in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies as in Syria; to the Turks and Arabs of politics, as 
to those of the East. Though he is often on the opposition side, 
and always on the side of generous feelings and conciliatory mea- 
sures, he blames in such a general way, and with so much pro- 
fession of esteem for those he is speaking against, that there is 
not much difference between having him with you and against 
you. He would be obliged to any one who could suggest to him, 
for his negative votes, some less decided mode of expression than 
a black ball; there is always a little white in his black, and a 
touch of aye in his no. He is the orator by professions of all the 
sentiments of virtue and philanthropy which can be in any way 
attached to a political question, and of all the reservations which 
morality is called upon to make in what is termed the business of the 
world. What you expect when he rises is not statements or rea- 
sonings, which will determine the votes of the assembly towards 
either side, but a piece of moral and semi-poetical declamation, 
which will distract the audience for a moment from practical 
details, and leave the matters in debate where it found them, 
M. de Lamartine is generally alone, we will not say in his opinion 
(for an opinion must either affirm or deny), but in his impression. 
He is for the party of morality ; and he is not only its leader and 
orator, but is himself the entire party. We believe he is proud of 
this, and thinks himself the germ of a future party, which will in 
time fill the whole Chamber. But if it pleased God to entrust 
the care of the state to a majority of men, or rather angels, of 
whom M. de Lamartine should be the archangel, we fear a troop 
of devils would drive them from their places ere the second sit- 
ting, and perhaps remand them to heaven. 

We do not remember a single great poet who had not in an 
eminent degree the faculty of criticism. Did not even the gentle 
Virgil say,— 


* Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Meevi.’ 


Several of them have written satires; all have had decided pre- 
ferences and antipathies, and the latter often such as they felt 
themselves called upon to proclaim. A strong perception of the 
distinction between good and bad is one of the attributes of genius: 
it is searcely possible to seek the good with ardour, still less to 
realize it, without detesting the bad. If anything could make us 
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doubt M. de Lamartine’s genius, it would be, that he seems en- 
tirely destitute of this quality. He is, perhaps, but the more 
interesting as a man; but is it not this which prevents him as a 
poet from attaining that kind of beauty in which the reader has the 
feeling of imperfections avoided? Is not the absence of that diseri- 
mination, which all great poets have practised, not only upon the 
works of others but upon their own, the reason why M. de 
Lamartine, without being the least of a coxcomb, passes for 
admiring himself more than all his admirers taken together? 
His self-admiration is naive, like the self-approving testimony of a 
good man’s conscience after performing a virtuous action. He 
applauds himself in the very simplicity of his heart, with none of 
the tricks of false modesty, fishing for a further compliment. 

There are anecdotes in circulation, which might be cited as 
exemplifications, and which are told without ill-nature, because in 
the self-complacency of M. de Lamartine there is nothing offensive, 
and the profound respect felt for his character prevents any feeling 
of contempt. A few days after the appearance of his last poem, 
‘ Jocelyn’—a minister, whose name fills all newspapers since 1850, 
and whose particular self-conceit is the pretension to comprehend 
everything, was congratulating M. de Lamartine on the success of 
his poem: he complimented him with sobriety and tact, as a 
personage of eminence, who weighs his words, may compliment a 
poet when he does not wish to put him out of countenance. 
Among other things, he spoke of the many fine verses which are 
scattered through the work, and some of which, he said, ‘ are so 
well turned, that one carries them away after a single reading.’ 
‘ Monsieur,’ answered gravely M. de Lamartine, ‘ have you 
rightly understood my poem? (‘ avez-vous bien compris mon 
poeme ?’) 

Boileau, in a satire addressed to Moliére, after having traced the 
picture of a fool, who is pleased with all he does,— 


* Et toujours amoureux de ce qu’il vient d’¢crire,~ 
Ravi d’étonnement, en soi-méme il s’admire,’ 
continues,— 


‘Mais un esprit sublime en vain veut s’¢lever 
A ce dégré parfait qu’il tache de trouver ; 
Et toujours mécontent de ce qu’il vient de faire, 
Il plait 4 tout le monde, et ne saurait se plaire.’ 


Moitiere said to Boileau of this passage, that it was the truest he 
ever wrote, and that he, Moliére, though not one of the esprits 
sublimes whom Boileau spoke of, had never been really pleased 
with any of his own performances. Labruyére, by way of com- 
mentary on Boileau’s remark, says, ‘ The same correctness of 
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judgment which makes us write good things, makes us fear that 
they are not good enough to deserve being read.’ A certain Latin 
poet of the seventeenth century, Santeuil by name, a great writer 
of inscriptions to be placed over the fountains in the streets, was 
of a different way of thinking. This personage once boasted, before 
Boileau, that he had never written anything with which he was 
not satisfied. ‘Then, said Boileau, ‘ you are the only extraor- 
dinary man who was ever satisfied with his own productions.’ 
Santeuil was so delighted at being called an extraordinary man, 
that he instantly changed his tone, and protested that once enough, 
he had never succeeded in satisfying himself. When we see that 
a Moliere, a Boileau, a Labruyére, cannot satisfy themselves, and 
that a wretched writer of schoolboy-verses, a Santeuil, can, is it 
not natural for one who holds that the principles of sound judg- 
ment are the same in all ages, and that all great minds think and feel 
substantially alike, to believe that great self-satisfaction is incom- 
patible with genius? May we not then hesitate to ascribe that 
exalted attribute to a poet who has neither the critical discern- 
ment of his predecessors, nor that precious incapacity of coming 
up to his own standard, which is the torture of all who have to 
express real thoughts, and care about expressing them well ; which 
made Zeuxis fling away his pencil, Virgil his ‘Aneid ;) which made 
Moliére doubt painfully of his ‘ Tartuffe’ and ‘ Misanthrope,’ 
Boileau of the excellence of his verses, Labruyere of his Characters, 
Racine of his ‘ Athalie ?’ 

Fearing to be too severe, and anxious to find reasons for miti- 
gating our own judgment, we will allow, that, as a part of the 
credit due for the modesty and rigorous self-estimation of those 
great men belongs to the ages in which they lived, so must our 
times bear a part of the blame of the excessive self-admiration 
which has certainly enfeebled the talents of M. de Lamartine. We 
will add, to prevent that self-admiration from being confounded 
with vulgar self-conceit, that he extends to all his contemporaries 
the good opinion he entertains of himself. He has been heard to 
say, that on certain days of the week, and especially on Saturdays, 
he usually receives sixty or eighty letters, half of them in verse ; 
and that of these thirty or forty, there are generally fifteen or 
twenty which contain great. poetic beauties. By this reckoning 
France produces some sixty or eighty poets of merit per month, 
which is at the rate of five or six hundred per annum. Without 
dwelling upon this naif declaration, as a striking mark of the want 
of critical discernment which we have already ascribed to M. de 
Lamartine, we will give him credit for it in extenuation. If, in 
proportion as he rises in his own esteem, he exalts other people 
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along with him, the distance between himself and them not being 
increased by it, his high opinion of himself does him more honour 
than discredit. It may be that his immense esteem for his age 

receded that which he has for himself, and that he merely places 
himself in the same relative position among the rest which the 
general opinion assigns to him. Willingly would we leave to this 
distinguished writer the title of a man of genius, the only praise 
which will now satisfy even the most modest authors ; but how 
can we blink the fact, that self-satisfaction deprives an author of 
the energy to correct his faults? and how admit that any one can 
be a poet of genius, all of whose works are faulty ? 

Of M. de Lamartine, personally, we have little more to say. 
An interesting person we cannot but call him, for his character is 
more original and remarkable than his poetry itself. Nourished 
on incense and adulation ; set to music, and thrown into vignettes 
innumerable ; made a present of for the new year, even to girls at 
school ; the idol of all the imaginations of his time, which either 
naturally or by imitation delight in melancholy ; treated with 
admiration even by his critics, with adoration by his admirers ; 
likened sometimes to the eagle who gazes at the sun, sometimes 
to the swan who cleaves the azure of the lake, sometimes to a 
nightingale, sometimes to an angel; alternately the muse of 
antiquity, the bard of the times of Ossian, and the poet of the 
nineteenth century; dreamed of by all young and graceful wo- 
men, whose fancy endowed him with a voice harmonious as his 
verses, and a heart lacerated by the griefs, and worn by the sad- 
nesses and the pleasures he sings of; the father of innumerable 
volumes of feminine poems, scented and sorrowful—flowers, if we 
may so speak, which are woven into a new wreath for him every 
year—it is almost past conception that all these caresses and 
flatteries, which would have filled almost any other man with 
insolent egotism, should have corrupted him into nothing worse 
than an amiable and placid self-complacency. But as every 
one must be in some way injured by such treatment, if the 
character of an author is not perverted, it is his talent which 
suffers—as it is time we should now show in respect to M. de 
Lamartine. 

To avoid confusion in a work of such delicacy and so rich in 
materials, we will state at the outset what is the general character 
of the works of M. de Lamartine; we will next give a historical 
sketch of them; and we will then endeavour to determine their 
value, as estimated by either standard, that of the age, and that 
of abstract perfection. 

Into that appreciation the idea of posterity will enter; although 
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we know well that posterity has gone out of fashion, and that the 
very word, in criticism at least, has become ridiculous. We can- 
not, however, believe, but that a writer of any worth feels for his 
work what a father does for his child—a secret desire to survive 
in it. It is a monstrous thing, the contempt which, in our time, 
is affected for that old religion of the poets, that strength given to 
them from heaven, which supported the greatest among them 
against the difficulties of life. Even in the decline of the Roman 
literature, we find Statius, overshadowed with his easily won laurels, 
speaking with confidence and respect of posterity. To leave behind 
one something better than one’s-self, is a thought deep-rooted in the 
heart of man, and which the poet cannot abjure without giving 
the lie to his nature. Even those who have treated glory with 
the Christian rigour of Bossuet triumphing over the memorable 
examples of fallen greatness, and have in derision opposed pos- 
terity to eternity—even they had, at the bottom of their hearts, the 
desire that their contempt for such vanities might be known to 
the last of the race of man, that their insulting defiance might 
reach the latest posterity. For our part we know not how we 
ean do more honour to a poet than by supposing him to possess 
that noble regard for posterity, and by asking him what he has 
done for it. ‘This very reflection, indeed, is a mark of respect for 
M. de Lamartine, who, of all the contemporary poets of his own 
country, is the one whom such a question ought least to surprise : 
for—besides that none is better able than he to give it a satis- 
factory answer—one of his characteristic qualities is a taste for 
those noble common-places which have stirred and animated 
every noble mind, and which will live longer than their despisers. 

But before we ask of the poet what he has done for posterity, 
it is fit that we should state with some precision what it is that 
posterity requires. Let us consider what are the things which 
obtain her suffrage; what are those which do not perish with the 
poet, but survive him. 

All poetry of a high and durable character must be the expres- 
sion of ideas or truths belonging to one of two kinds. The first 
kind are practical ideas or truths. Their domain is immense, 
inexhaustible. It is, man as he really is, with the features which 
most constantly characterise him ; man as he is shown to us by 
history in its most authentic annals, by art in its most popular 
monuments; man, such as we behold him in our neighbours and 
in ourselves, with that one of our faculties which most resembles 
itself in all countries, and at all times—our reason. The laughter 
and tears, the pleasures and pains, the loves and hatreds, all the 
passions of human nature in their most universal forms; the com- 
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mon motives of human actions, and the most general types of 
human character; the 


‘—.—- quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non,’ 


in which old Homer has given us, according to Horace, better and 
safer lessons than Chrysippus and Crantor; all, in short, from 
which man learns to know man; all those literary beauties which 
are at the same time practical aphorisms; all those invariable 
laws, and all those permanent distinctions, which compose the 
common stock of which all great literatures are but successive 
re-productions in new forms and in different languages. 

The second class of ideas or truths fit for poetry are those 
which seem rather to belong to speculation than to practice, and 
to imagination than to reason, Such, for instance, is all which 
relates to the final destiny of man; to his invisible relations with 
God and with the universe; to his hopes and terrors with respect 
to all that is after death; to those dark regions of the soul over 
which every successive religion has endeavoured to draw the cur- 
tain of a positive creed, but whichever, to the earnest sages, still 
looked out gloomy and fearful from behind; those doubts which 
dogmatic religions have sought to chain up, but which always 
escaped from their fetters, and which are raised up in us by thou- 
sands every time we interrogate our soul; which beset Pascal 
even in the ardour of a most positive faith, and, however often he 
routed them with logic, ever rose again from their fall; the 
agitations, in short, of a finite being struggling with infinity—his 
anxious curiosity respecting the invisible—his impatience to know 
the meaning of the word death; the feelings of a mind whose 
aspirations cannot be satisfied within the region of positive and 
practical truths, and which gives itself up to reverie. These 
feelings (though they are not practical, and partake of all the 
variableness and caprices of the imagination of which they are the 
food), yet being real, and in nature, cannot be deprived of the 
name of truths. Uncertainties which are eternal are, by that 
very fact, equivalent to certainties; and though it be true that 
the imagination is more occupied with them than the reason, the 
latter, far from neglecting them, sanctions as much of them as 
belongs to universal human nature, and goes as far along with 
them as it can find any firm ground to standupon. Beyond that 
point they still present fine subjects for poetry; but in such 
poetry it 1s very difficult to interest posterity, because the moment 
reason ceases to follow them, they become matter for subtilties, for 
literary phantasies or fashions which pass away, and are abandoned 
to that species of imagination which changes its character in all 
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successive epochs, and becomes the first and the least to be 
regretted of their ruins. It will perhaps illustrate this distinction 
to observe, that all the ancient poets, and, among the moderns, 
those of Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and of 
France down to the commencement of the nineteenth, are more 
particularly poets of the practical class, and that the later poets 
of England, most of those of Germany, and the French for the 
last twenty years, are more particularly of the speculative class. 
Reason is more particularly the muse of the former, and imagi- 
nation of the latter. 

It ought to be unnecessary to say, that both these two orders 
of ideas require for their poetic expression the same perfection of 
language. Neither does the natural clearness of the positive or 
practical ideas dispense in their case with clearness of expression ; 
nor does the inevitable dimness of the speculative ideas sanction, 
in theirs, negligence and obscurity. It is not only necessary that 
the language of the poet should not be wanting in any of the 
fundamental qualities which constitute a good style, in whatever 
tongue, but that it conform strictly to the genius of his nation: 
that, for instance, among a people active, practical, of straight- 
forward and rapid perceptions, little meditative, and not at all 
dreamy, like the French, it be neither enigmatical, nor vague, 
nor circumlocutory, nor enveloped in that darkness which the 
Germans call the penumbra. 

The poetry of M. de Lamartine does not properly belong to 
the department of practical truths. Not but that we may find 
in his poems traits of real life, such as the epic, dramatic, and 
philosophic poets present at every page; but these traits are 
wanting in definiteness, or exaggerated out of all proportion by 
the habit of idealizing everything, which is the particular turn of 
mind of M. de Lamartine. The earth, which is the theatre of 
the life of man—that earth which Dante painted in such sombre 
colours—resembles, in M. de Lamartine’s verses, some planet 
inhabited by beings more perfect than we, lighted by a softer sun, 
washed by more pacific seas, watered by more murmuring rivu- 
lets, caressed and not ravaged by the winds—the abode of 
creatures intermediate between man and the angels. Even his 
shepherds are so beautiful, that one might take them for the 
angels of Thomas Moore, come down under that form to make 
love to our peasant-girls. These last, worthy of such shepherds, 
have ‘fingers of ivory; a greyhound has qualities and graces, 
such as the most enamoured lover sees in his mistress, or as the 
most ambitious mother would desire for her daughter; a hind 
has movements more voluptuous than an odalisque—looks more 
tender than those of a young wife, when she beholds her long- 
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absent husband returning from afar—has thoughts more subtle than 
those in a sonnet of Voiture.= All things are magnified, purified, 
embellished, in the same proportion ; the smallest landscape has 
all climates and all suns at once ; the smallest piece of water is a 
lake, a lake is a sea. Who would not fancy that the subject of 
the following line was a bird ?— 
‘ A surprendre en son nid le faon qui vient d’éclore.’ 

Nid (nest) is not used for quadrupeds ; éclore is strictly applied 
only to the young of oviparous animals, particularly of birds, 
for whom this graceful word seems to have been expressly formed. 
The passage is as incorrect, though not as ludicrous, as if we said 
in English, ‘to surprise in its nest a fawn just hatched.’ But 
M. de Lamartine wished to give his fawn a dwelling more noble 
than a thicket in a wood, and an origin more poetical than the 
littering of the hind. 

It is thus that he elevates and transfigures all things; and if 
we cite this verse, it is less to criticise the expressions than to give 
one instance among a thousand of M. de Lamartine’s manner of 
seeing and representing real objects. It is not, therefore, in this 
department that we must look for his merits; it must be in the 
metaphysical ideas or truths which his poetry embodies. 


The first poems of M. de Lamartine, besides the charm of his 
verse, had the attraction of complete novelty. Till then the 
poet in France had only been the describer and personifier of the 
common feelings of mankind ; his poetry was not the expression 
of his own individuality. There lay behind the works of a poet 
an entire man quite unknown to the crowd, and who published 
those only of his private thoughts and feelings, in which his reason 
and his taste assured him that the rest of mankind could meet 
him on common ground—could comprehend and sympathise with 
him. This, we conceive, is the just conception of the character 
of the poet. The ancients had recognised it, and personified it in 
Homer singing to the nations of Greece the gods and heroes of 
their common country. The poet was conceived as the man to 
whom the gods had accorded the gift of expressing the thoughts 
of all in passionate and harmonious words. Modern times, while 
their more austere creeds deprived the poet of the attributes 
ascribed to him by the nations of antiquity, his melodious lyre, 
his crown of laurels, his mysterious communication with the 
muses, left him his character and function of a public man—an 
inspired teacher and singer of ideas and feelings recognised by the 
mass. 

Such was still in France the received creed when M. de 
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Lamartine made his appearance. The poets who had preceded 
him had more or less abridged and lowered that function of 
poetry, whether from the humbleness of the class of composition 
to which they devoted themselves, or for want of the talents 
necessary to render them fully equal to the office, or because, by 
the fault of their age as well as by their own, the feelings they 
embodied were only passing through general caprices, instead of 
the durable tastes and sentiments of humanity. The public de- 
manded novelty: it was sought for at any price—at whatever 
price the looked-for poet might choose to put upon it. This 
poet was M. de Lamartine. It was the first time that the poet 
was seen to be the hero of his own poetry. The success was 
immense. All imaginations were captivated with a young poet 
giving the history of some years of a life perfectly unknown, of 
which the most stirring incidents were doubts and speculations 
about the things of the invisible world, and of which the principal 
event was a love-affair. 

But even the success of M. de Lamartine, instead of proving, 
as might at first appear, that the old opinion had changed respect- 
ing the character and office of the poet, was a confirmation of 
that old opinion. M. de Lamar‘ine pleased all only because he 
was the poet of all. His histoiy was more or less the history of 
all the delicate and cultivated minds of his time. They all had the 
same doubts, took pleasure in the same sort of speculations; and 
those who loved, as well as all those who wished to love, gave, or 
aspired to give to their passion the very same form and character 
as the lover of Elvire. M. de Lamartine had not, properly 
speaking, invented anything: what he produced was nothing new. 
Since the commencement of the century, but particularly since 
the fall of the empire, all imaginations were prepared for this 
kind of poetry. ‘Werther’ had almost exhausted the subject of 
the ma/aise of superior characters in the midst of a society which 
does not comprehend them, and of that sort of susceptibility of 
heart which is in fact one of the forms of pride. Byron had 
placed scepticism on a triumphal car. M. de Chateaubriand 
had described the malady of Réné, which soon became con- 
tagious, and had turned once more the general imagination into 
the direction of religious faith Madame de Stael had con- 
tributed her sex’s share towards these influences, half social, 
half literary—the natural fruit of a revolution which, by sweeping 
away all the most eminent of the intermediate generation, and 
charging the young with the undivided weight of the present and 
the future, had implanted in them the doubts of age beside the 
illusions of youth, and along with a great. besoin of reverence, a 
great disgust with all known objects of it. There were already 
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in the French language fine models in prose for the expression 
of these feelings. ‘There were ingenious and eloquent formule 
for insolent doubt, which glories in its own sagacity, as well as 
for desponding doubt, which would be happy to believe. There 
were the like formule for the gloomy mystery of death, for the 
frailty of human wisdom, for the irreparable wasting away of 
life, for the littleness of glory. There were also such for ex- 
ternal nature, fitted to the excessive nervous sensibility of the 
new philosophers who were about to fill it with emotions, with 
murmurs, with songs, with harmonies, and make it the visible 
aspect of the divinity: there were such for love—no longer the 
gallant and chivalrous love of our fathers (somewhat less subtle 
than we in that matter), but a restless love, full of vapours and 
ennui, ending before it was fairly begun, and lamenting over its 
own extinction: a love stormy without motive, greedy of suffer- 
ings and tears, and which, still seek'ng to gratify itself in the old- 
fashioned mode, clothed the pursuit with a most copious drapery 
of susceptibilities and despairs. M. de Lamartine’s originality 
was that of being the first to put into fine verse the most delicate 
and the most durable of those ideas and feelings, and to express the 
metaphysics of them with a peculiar charm of sweetness and fa- 
cility of numbers, which till then had been deemed incompatible 
with the severe laws of French poetry. 

His first « Meditations’ (though new in French poetry as to the 
Sonds of the ideas), considered as a work of art and of language, 
remained true to those laws; he innovated, but it was within 
the limits of established principles. Very fortunately for the 
young poet, the systematic prefaces, the resuscitation of the 
poetry of the sixteenth century, the theories of ‘art for art’s 
sake,’ the projects of renovation in the language of poetry, were 
still dormant in the heads whence they were afterwards to issue 
armed, in the costume of barons of the middle ages. Such 
poetry and poets, soi-disant classical, as there still were, if they 
took but a low rank according to the standard fixed by the 
great authorities, at least kept up the respect for that standard, 
and confirmed its excellence by their very inability to come 
up to its austere precepts. No one had yet ventured to deny 
that French verse should be like French prose, precise, ener- 
getic, without slovenliness of expression, without inconsistent me- 
taphors or false images, and that the reason should, as in the 
time of Boileau, govern the imagination. M. de Lamartine had 
made his first verses under this discipline; not perhaps with a 
very strong and clear sense of the durability which it alone gives 
to the productions of genius, but at least with a happy natural 
sense of what was suited to the French language, and probably 
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with good habits, derived from early instruction. He then thought 
more of the advantages which followed the observance of the 
precepts of his art than of the restraints which that observance 
imposed. He was unknown, solitary, without that sort of friends 
who make a poet in love with his defects, and even make them 
more dear to him than his good qualities, by becoming the apo- 
logists and champions of them to the public without. It is even 
said that he had found, what poets never find unless they 
seek him with great sincerity, the Aristarchus of Horace, the 
‘ami prompt a vous censurer’ of Boileau; a man of taste and 
esprit, to whose scruples, it is said, he sacrificed verses which 
might be beautiful, but were not so in a good style. That friend 
must even then have sought to strengthen him on the side on 
which he was destined to be always weak, that of critical discri- 
mination ; and must have warned him against the snare of mere 
facility of versification—a miserable talent, which should be left 
to improvisatores. 

M. de Lamartine had, from the beginning, two sorts of ad- 
mirers: the one sort were partisans of the old classical tradi- 
tions ; the other belonged to a younger generation, which already 
carried all the feelings and all the restlessness of the age to 
extremes, and were destined soon to exhibit the very caricature 
of it. The former, reserved and prudent, almost more uneasy 
about what still remained for the young poet to do than pleased 
with what he had already done, accompanied their admiration 
with advice ; told him to watch himself, to make his verses more 
terse, to guard against his own facility, to fear it. The latter, 
seizing on his defects as the part of him which could most easily 
be imitated, called upon him to give himself free scope, to yield 
to the inspirations of his genius, to drink deep of his own music, 
to take the golden lyre and touch all its chords at hazard; in 
plain prose, to multiply his faults, that he might more and more 
resemble their miserable imitations of him, and that his authority 
might protect them from criticism: the natural tactics of the 
imitator—that evil genius of all poets. 

When the second ‘ Meditations’ appeared, the same conflict- 
ing counsels were repeated, which had greeted the first; and, as 
usually happens each side went greater lengths in its opinion. 
The partisans of tradition exhorted M. de Lamartine to vary him- 
self; his imitators, and their theorists, to exaggerate himself: the 
former, to think more of his reader than of himself; the latter, 
to think more of himself than of his reader: the first, to remain 
true to the language and its laws ; the last, to create a language 
for himself, by his sovereign right as a poet, and to commence 
an era of new laws: the first, to study the Georgics of Virgil, 
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‘ Athalie,’ La Fontaine, even Boileau, whose austere art it would 
have been so glorious to apply to more poetical and more in- 
teresting ideas ; the last, not to go higher than André Chénier, 
(unless it were to dip into Ronsard), but to read sedulously 
those English and German poets whose poetry is most ex- 
clusively the subtle expression of their own idiosyncracies. 

The eulogiums of the new school prevailed over the counsels 
of the partisans of tradition. Their praises were without condition 
and without reserve: they came from young men and beautiful 
women, whose applause has greater charms than the calm ap- 
probation of mature years and solid understandings. There 
were woven for him chaplets of verses and of flowers: young 
men dedicated their poems to him—poor echoes of his: young 
women made love to him, and sued for some beatings of the 
heart that had sighed for Elvire. M. de Lamartine was carried 
away by the stream: he submitted to the new influences; he 
adopted the language of his chosen audience, and began to feel 
himself fettered in that of the first ‘Meditations’: he wrote 
hastily, and without study. It was the time of the famous 
theory of /’art pour Part: M. de Lamartine gave in his adhesion 
to the theory. The two volumes of the ‘ Harmonies Religieuses’ 
were the result. 

The ‘ Harmonies,’ which appeared in 1830, present more fine 
verses, perhaps, but fewer fine poems than the collection of the 
‘ Meditations ;’ and they are more marked with the faults of 
readiness and facility, which was destined to be the besetting sin 
of M. de Lamartine’s talent. 

We now lose almost every trace of practical life. In the 
‘ Meditations’ the most humble reader might sometimes recog- 
nise his own feelings in the poet’s reveries, in his sorrows, in his 
pleasures; but in the ‘Harmonies’ the poet isolated himself 
more and more, withdrew himself from the observation of men, 
and made himself visible but to God, in a cloud of vapoury 
poetry. He was no longer the poet of the epoch, of which a 
great prose writer, M. de Chateaubriand, had observed with ac- 
curacy and characterised with precision the more serious instincts, 
and al! those of its uneasinesses which were the least remote from 
the ge. eral constitution of man. M. de Lamartine had trans- 
ported thought into the reaims of vague and recondite specula- 
tions; into regions whither we could no longer follow him, for 
want of wings; into a world where there was not the smallest 
corner for us. Many readers who dare not yet say so, and many 
who loudly proclaim it, quitted M. de Lamartine at his ‘ Har- 
monies ;’ either because they found that one-half of the book 
merely repeated, weakening them by diffusion, the most melo- 
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dious notes of the ‘ Meditations ;’ or because the reader cares to 
follow the poet no further than he can carry with him his right of 
judgment ; or because we only like the things on which our own 
thoughts, although more humble than those of the poet, have 
nevertheless touched. 

An analysis of the ‘ Religious Harmonies’ is scarcely possible ; 
for if it were clear it would be more so than the work which it 
professed to analyse ; and, according to the admirers of the ‘ Har- 
monies,’ to desire to see clearly in them is to show ourselves 
incapable of comprehending them. We will, however, attempt to 
describe those of the thoughts contained in them which are the 
least evanescent and untangible. 

The title of these poems indicates their leading idea ; which is, 
or at least seems to be, that of displaying all the physical and 
moral harmonies which connect the world with God. The poet 
continually ascends from the visible to the invisible, and interro- 
gates all creation on the subject of its relations with the Creator. 
He asks the oak, how, from an acorn dropped by the beak of 
an eagle on some arid sand, it became an oak, and spread out 
those vast branches which suffice to. shelter against the tempest 
the shepherd and his flock. He asks of the morning, whence it 
has its freshness and its beauty; what makes the forests shiver 
before the coming of the storm; what raises the cups of the 
flowers bent down by the dews of the night; what awakens 
the winds from their mysterious slumber. He asks the night, 
who gave it that mute Janguage understood only by poets, by 
lovers, and by those who suffer ; and why man is afraid of a dark 
night, though all is sleeping around him, even crime. And to 
each of these, and of other and stranger questions, he answers— 
it is God. 

Sometimes he loses himself in sublime extacies: he mounts 
from thought to thought up to the throne of God; and there his 
voice has no longer anything human in it; his song is a mystical 
and inarticulate heun, into which the souls who are prepared by 
meditations of a similar character can alone follow the poet; we 
seem to hear the distant echo of a chorus of angels, in which we 
join without understanding it. The soul of the poet seems to melt 
away in the light of the divine presence, and he can no longer 
utter anything but confused and harmonious sighs. At other 
times he renews his flight towards the empyrean, still burning to 
see and to know ; but this time, his faith being Jess abundant, the 
Deity eludes his sight; he still tries to soar, but with a wing 
weakened by doubt, until, exhausted by his efforts, he falls from 
weariness upon the earth, and bruises his wings against the 
rocks. 
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All creation is ennobled by the pen of the poet, to be worthy 
of this direct communion with God. His descriptions are those 
of a world of which ours is only a rude sketch. ‘There exists not 
a country so favoured of heaven that M. de Lamartine does not 
embellish and idealize. Even Italy is something more than that 
privileged land where the breezes are so soft, the shade so sooth- 
ing, and the hours glide past so gently; something more than 
that marvellous soil where all is beautiful, even destruction. With 
M. de Lamartine the breezes of Italy have a voice, and sing melo- 
dies as they glide among the branches : the sound of her tempests 
is a voice rising from the sea in solemn adoration of the Almighty ; 
her bays, sprinkled with white sails, are second skies gleaming 
with stars, or vast azure mirrors on which reposes the great shadow 
of God. If M. de Lamartine ever approaches the things of 
common life, it is to cast upon them a careless look, or to borrow 
from them, in passing, some image which he magnifies. If he 
descends to speak of our miseries, it is in the style of one who 
cannot touch even a sore without ennobling it. ‘The poet of the 
‘ Harmonies’ is endowed with senses which we have not: what is 
to us silence is to him a concert of unutterable melody; in the 
flowers which we trample under our feet he finds intoxicating 
perfume. In his first poems we could follow him into a world of 
thoughts, superior, but still analogous to ours; we were below 
him, but we beheld him beckoning to us from on high. But in 
the ‘ Harmonies’ we have lost sight of him; he has veiled him- 
self from us; he has soared beyond the reach of our vision; and 
those who profess that theirs has followed him to the footstool of 
the throne of God, have seen him, we fear, only with the eyes of 
faith. 

The poem of ‘ Jocelyn’ is a return to ideas of the practical sort. 
M. de Lamartine has descended from the empyrean into the every- 
day world. ‘Jocelyn’ is a novel in verse. The ‘ Harmonies’ 
had been written in the time of art pour Vart, when so many 
poets, some of whom have remained men of talent, were bitten 
with the mania of not being understood ; some in good faith and 
with candour ; others, by one of those thousand artifices of vanity, 
which provide, by anticipation, apologies in the event of failure. 
For, was it not clear that, if the crowd did not understand them, 
they resembled those poets whose glory has been posthumous ? 
It was therefore necessary to envelop themselves in sufficient 
darkness to be able to disown the jurisdiction of the critics on the 
ground of incompetence, and to console themselves for not being 
admired in their life-time. The theory of l'art pour l'art was a 
mere paradox of vanity. M. de Lamartine, ill-protected by 
critical discrimination, laid open, besides, to all new ideas by his 
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benevolent nature, was caught in the snare, and ranged himself 
among those who disowned all discipline; but, like every fertile 
and elevated intellect which falls into a sophism, he carried into 
it his natural qualities, and endowed his erroneous system with 
beauties which belonged to the poetry of all times and all coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, making allowance to the ‘ Harmonies,’ pub- 
lished in 1830, for the unfavourable moment at which they 
appeared, and for the interference of the more stirring emotions 
of politics with the interest they might have excited, it must still 
be confessed that they were less relished than the ‘ Meditations.’ 
M. de Lamartine felt that he had gone too far. The poets who 
soar highest above our heads, and even those who in their theories 
exclude the public at large from the capacity of understanding 
their works, do not like to see their readers dwindle or grow cool. 
His poems in the style of the new school, had driven his readers 
away ; the form of a romance, on the contrary, might bring them 
back; popularity was on that side—M. de Lamartine wrote 
* Jocelyn.’ 

The story of Jocelyn is very romantic. Jocelyn is the son of 
an honest man, who lived in a humble style in the neighbour- 
hood of Grenoble, on a small fortune, which was to be divided 
between this son and a sister. This sister loves a young man of 
the country, and is loved by him; but with only her own half of 
her father’s fortune, she is too poor for the relations of the young 
man. Jocelyn gives up to her his half, renounces the world, and 
enters a séminatre. ‘The revolution of 1789 breaks out; crimes 
increase rapidly; France is covered with scaffolds. Jocelyn, 
threatened with death, flies from the séminaire, and with great 
difficulty escapes to the Alps. He buries himself in an inac- 
cessible retreat, where an old shepherd supports him, by deposit- 
ing daily in the hollow of a rock a portion of his loaf of bread. 

After some weeks, Jocelyn sees two men flying in the direction 
of his retreat—one very young, the other of mature age—pursued 
by soldiers. They reach the brink of the torrent which protects 
Jocelyn’s retreat. The young man prefers the call of humanity 
to that of safety: he points out to the two fugitives the bridge 
by which he is accustomed to pass the torrent, and assists 
them to cross it. ‘The soldiers, slain by two gun-shots from the 
more aged of the fugitives, fall, and are precipitated into the 
abyss. But the man himself is mortally wounded ;—Jocelyn 
assists him in his Jast moments ;—he dies. 

Jocelyn is now left alone with the younger, Laurence, who has 
been recommended to his care by the dying man. A warm 
friendship grows up between them. On the part of Jocelyn, the 
elder of the two, that friendship is mixed with a sentiment of pro- 
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tection; on that of Laurence, with one of obedience. They 
become inseparable ; but something is always wanting to their 
unreserved intimacy. A winter and a summer pass away, and 
their friendship is increased, but along with it the uneasy con- 
sciousness that there is something which they are concealing from 
each other. They are happy, nevertheless; for who can be 
happier than two friends, pure of heart, in a solitude laid out for 
them by M. de Lamartine? The poet provides abundantly for 
their wants, making them live on pigeons’ eggs, fishes who let 
themselves be caught by hand, and wild fruits which he makes 
ripen at elevations where even the elder-tree cannot flower. He 
tempers for them the rude blasts of winter; he withholds the 
snow, which in those solitudes falls incessantly from autumn till 
spring ; and he tames for them, and endows with superior intelli- 
gence, a hind, who dwells with them as a companion, and who 
testifies by the tenderness of her looks, and the intelligent mo- 
tions of her ears, that she understands their conversation—albeit 
somewhat mystical. 

One day, when a storm, by rendering the paths impassable, 
had prolonged for some hours the absence of Jocelyn, who had 
gone out, according to his custom, to receive the bread of the old 
shepherd, on his return he finds the cave deserted. Neither 
Laurence nor the hind are there. He wanders far and long 
among the mountains, vainly crying out for his friend. At length 
the hind comes to him, and—thanks to the gift of language with 
which the poet has endowed her—contrives to apprize him where 
Laurence is. Jocelyn follows the faithful animal ; he descends 
to the bottom of a ravine, and perceives, half buried in | sood- 
stained snow, a human form. It is Laurence. He takes him in 
his arms—warms him with his breath and his tears—hurries with 
him to the cave—uncovers his bosom to dress his wounds.—Lau- 
rence is a woman ! 

The secret is revealed which hindered their mutual confidence 
from being complete, and love takes the place of friendshi 
between Jocelyn and Laurence, restored to life and health. But 
a new uneasiness springs up. Jocelyn is devoted to the altar : 
and though the Church has not yet ordained him priest, he has 
inwardly vowed to consecrate himself to religion. While he is 
distracted between his scruples of conscience and his irresistible 
wishes, he is sent for to the town, to receive the confession of the 
old Bishop of Grenoble, who is to die the following day on the 
revolutionary scaffold. Jocelyn is introduced into the prison ; 
the old man demands of him the prayers which remit the sins of 
those who are about to die. ‘I have no right to pronounce them,’ 
said Jocelyn, ‘I am not a priest.—* You shall be made one by 
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my hand,’ replied the bishop. Jocelyn resists. The sacrament 
is about to deprive him of Laurence for ever. But the unpitying 
bishop places before him the alternative of being consecrated or 
receiving his curse. Jocelyn suffers the imposition of hands: all 
is over. 

We find him, some time after, a curé of a small village among 
the Alps, with his aged servant, his pigeons, his dog, and a few 
books—sharing his bread with the poor, offering hospitality to 
travellers, burying the dead without fee, and sometimes providing 
them with a coffin and a winding-sheet—mediating in the quar- 
rels of the villagers, and reconciling them by means of parables— 
sometimes explaining to them the course of the stars, sometimes 
the wonders of vegetation: gentle, pious, humble of heart, having 
given to God all that he had to give—all but the chaste and 
mournful recollection of Laurence. As for her, she has been 
first married against her will to a man who has not her heart, 
and who dies for grief that he has not. A widow at twenty, she 
seeks forgetfulness in coquetterte—she allows many adorers to sigh 
for her in vain :— 

Je les laissai m’aimer, mais, moi, je n’aimai pas : 

L’ombre de mon ami m’entourant d’un nuage, 

Toujours entre eux et moi jettait sa chére image. 
At length her feeble health has given way: afflicted with an in- 
curable malady, she has been advised to travel into Italy. At 
the end of the story we see her on the pallet of a village-inn, con- 
fessing to a priest, who listens to her with downcast eyes and 
irrepressible emotion. That priest is Jocelyn. 

Laurence dies; Jocelyn follows her some years after. Not 
far from the cave which had been the scene of their loves, one 
cross covers three graves—those of Laurence’s father, of Lau- 
rence, and of Jocelyn. Thus ends the romance. 

Such is a historical sketch of the principal poems of M. de 
Lamartine. Such have been the three principal phases of his 
poetical career. 

The success of these three works has been unequal; but the 
success of the whole has been immense. The reason is, that M. 
de Lamartine has been the poet not only of the serious feelings of 
the epoch, but also of its caprices of imagination and its passing 
fashions in literature. 

The ‘ Meditations,’ the first and most genuine of his produc- 
tions, appeared before fashion and imitation had exaggerated those 
serious feelings: that return of religious emotions and aspirations 
in the midst of doubt; that vague melancholy of a generation 
blasé from the cradle; that languidness of character in the age 
of vigour ; that discouragement in the age of hope ; that weariness 
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without having struggled, and disenchantment without having 
enjoyed; that morbid sensitiveness of heart, that unquiet self- 
questioning and self-analysing of a soul which retires into itself, 
and dares not manifest its feelings to a world too cold and re- 
pulsive for it; those thousand delicate griefs and painful plea- 
sures, the nice shades of which are described in the ‘ Medita- 
tions’ in so attractive a manner, and occasionally with a purity of 
style which would have satisfied the great intellects of the seven- 
teenth century. Imitation and fashion had not yet brought this 
class of subjects into disrepute, by multiplying feeble and exagge- 
rated delineations of them, or by copying with the head what ori- 
ginally came from the heart. 

The ‘ Harmonies’ represent another of the tendencies of the 
time, also serious, but already mixed with phantasy. It is that 
belief (viewed as one of the worst of heresies by all established 
religions) in a God half personal, like that of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, half pantheistical, like that of Virgil,— 


* Mens agitat molem,’ 


and of the freethinking philosophers of Germany. The God of 
the ‘ Harmonies’ is at once the God of the great scholastic poem 
of Dante, the God of St. Thomas Aquinas, and the God ‘ Soul of 
the World’ who breathes in the winds, murmurs in the waves, 
flutters in the foliage, is unfolded in the flowers—whose voice is 
heard in all the varying sounds of Nature. The religion of the 
‘ Harmonies’ is, in fact, the real religion of the age in France: a 
religion sprung from that weariness of doubt which is depicted in 
the ‘ Meditations,’ and greatly promoted by the revival, at that 
time, of a taste for the productions of the middle ages. The 
‘ Harmonies’ represented the Deity with the same grandeur, the 
same multiplicity, and with as contradictory attributes, as con- 
stituted the vague idea already floating in the imagination of the 
public. So far, therefore, their success was natural, independently 
of the aid they derived from their connection with the theory of 
‘Vart pour l'art,’ a passing caprice which the three days of July 
swept away, along with many other things which seemed far more 
solid. 
In ‘Jocelyn’ the religious tendencies are a little more definite 
tan inthe ‘ Harmonies;’ and as the doubt, anxious to believe, 
of the ‘ Meditations’ had been succeeded by the biblico-panthe- 
istical God of the ‘ Harmonies,’ so this rather shadowy divinity 
was gradually to assume a more distinct shape, and to put on the 
characteristics of the orthodox God—the God of the received view 
of Christianity. ‘The God of Jocelyn, a Catholic priest, is, in fact, 
the God of the established religion. The age, or rather that 
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crowd of impatient and forward-pressing spirits who are per- 
sonified under that name, fancy that they too have returned 
to the God of Jocelyn. In less than twenty years these spirits 
have passed, like M. de Lamartine, from doubt to a rather con- 
fused belief, and from that belief to a sort of Catholicism, without 
ceremonial observances and without works. Jocelyn conse- 
quently has been successful: first, because the hero of the poem 
is a priest according to the Catholic ritual (although the ortho- 
dox have exclaimed against the rather summary form of his 
ordination in the prison of the old bishop), and next, because the 
poem conformed to a caprice of fashion of a less serious kind, but 
sufficient to be decisive of its success—we mean the general taste 
for the romance form. Thus, while in the ‘ Harmonies’ M. de 
Lamartine, so far as thoughts were concerned, made himself the 
organ of one of the serious and elevated tendencies of his 
times, and, by the style, flattered the caprice of l'art pour Tart ; 
so, in Jocelyn, by making a Catholic priest the hero of his tale, 
he satisfied the religious and those who aspired to religion, 
without offending any unbeliever of a tolerant disposition; while, 
by the adoption of the romantic form, he made himself be read 
by all the light readers. 

It is thus that M. de Lamartine has gained the applause of his 
contemporaries ; by always falling in with the prevailing temper 
of their minds, if not through the strength of his penetration, at 
least through the similarity of his own nature and personal ten- 
dencies. It must however be said to his honour, that he has always 
been sincere and in earnest, whether he expressed the more 
serious and deeper feelings of his age, or, in ephemeral verse, 
represented only its frivolous side. He has too often yielded to 
the literary caprices, the mere fashions of the time; but he has 
never flattered its licentiousness, nor sought success beyond the 
limits of morality. It is, above all, from this high character- 
istic, that the impression he has made has gone deeper into the 
heart of society than that of any contemporary poet. His success 
has been a fire-side suecess—his glory a domestic glory. He has 
given to voluptuousness itself a modesty of mien and a chastity of 
language which retains the mind within the circle of the thoughts 
which a pure mind may permit to itself. He has, besides, 
adopted all the household traditions, all the good and simple 
lessons of forbearance, of moderation, and of kindness, which the 
mother has received from her parents, and transmits to her 
children. He has made fresh and attractive, with his charming 
pen, all that every-day morality without which there is no hap- 
piness for man ; in a word, he has desired to be a poet such as 
parents would put into the hands of their children; and he has 
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succeeded, as his publisher could testify, who is at this moment 
piling up copies of his works for the étrennes (new year’s gift=’ 
of 1837. 

It remains to inquire how much of this popularity will last, 
and how much will pass away; to estimate M. de Lamartine’s 
poems by the standard of absolute excellence, and attempt to 
foretel what, with respect to him, will be the decree of posterity. 

For that purpose it will be necessary to distinguish and separate 
from one another, in his productions, that which belongs to the time 
in which he lives, and that which belongs to all time ; that which will 
have value chiefly as documentary evidence, for the literary history 
of the time, and that which has now, and will never cease to have, an 
absolute value, as a perfect expression of eternal ideas and truths. 
This separation is not arbitrary, but is founded upon the expe- 
rience of the past, which is as sure a guide in literature as in poli- 
tics ; for literary revolutions are not more capricious than political 
ones; they have their causes, which may be detected by any one 
who can see and reflect. It is necessary to avoid that common 
error of contemporaries, by which they so fatally mislead writers 
as to their own strengih. What reader does not believe that 
what pleases him to-day will always please him, and all mankind ? 
Writers regulate themselves accordingly, and instead of thinking 
for all men, and for all time, they place themselves at the service 
of every passing caprice of their epoch. Some of them, from the 
greater depth of their natural faculties, while thinking solely of 
flattering the taste of their contemporaries, have produced things 
that will last; but the greater number, having worked only for 
the present, have perished as soon as that present has become the 

ast. 

The disposition of the contemporary public, which reads with 
enjoyment but not with criticism, is, in all ages, a compound 
result of reason and imagination. But the intervention of reason 
in intellectual pleasures is, in some sort, passive and involuntary. 
It is not through our reason that we are most strongly capti- 
vated; the satisfaction which it gives us is comparatively silent ; 
we are less inclined to communicate it to others. Reason is not 
contagious, like imagination. It is by the latter only that we are 
entrainés ; and on that, consequently, depend the greatest literary 
successes. Imagination is a word of many meanings; we here 
use it in that ancient sense in which Bossuet and Fenelon used 
it, when they spoke of imagination as the source of our illusions 
and our errors. We mean that restless sort of imagination, always 
blasé, and always insatiable, easily amused and quickly wearied, 
which pushes everything to extremes, and exhausts everything ; 
into whose enjoyments thought does not enter, and which is more 
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stimulated than satisfied even by its own gratifications. It is con- 
tagious, because mankind in general are more eager to propagate 
and talk about their likings and dislikings than their opinions. 
This is the kind of imagination, which, besides its intrinsic infir- 
mities, varies not only from one age to another but even from a 
warm climate to a cold, from spring to winter, from one day to 
the day following. Now, according as a work principally ad- 
dresses itself to the reason or to this kind of imagination, to the 


immutable faculty or to the changing faculty, its chances of 


duration are greater or less great. We may add, that every 
work in which the part of reason is wanting, though it may have 
delighted all imaginations and all coteries, is a work still-born. 
The history of letters affords ample evidence of this truth. Let 
us count the brilliant reputations which, in France alone, have been 
founded on the mere passing phantasies of the contemporary mind. 
How many of them are utterly sunk and ruined? Who does not know 
from what height Ronsard, and Dubartas, have been precipitated ? 
Twenty years after the death of Voiture, Boileau did not yet dare 
not toadmire him. Were not all eyes fixed, in the first years of the 
eighteenth century, on Lamotte-Houdard—the man who abridged 
Homer in a translation into French verse; for which feat he, in 
one of his odes, made himself be thanked by Homer himself— 
the man who said that an ode would do as well in prose as in 
verse, and who turned the tragedies of Racine into prose? What 
poet can boast of having been more popular than Delille? The 
‘Ossian’ of Macpherson, was it not, at one time, for naivété and 
simple grace, placed on a level with the Iliad and Odyssey? All 
these poets, real or pretended, were not popular only with boys 
just come from school, or frivolous beaua-esprits of both sexes— 
those miserable intellects who, however low an author is, descend 
still lower to admire him; they pleased men of practical under- 
standing, of solid acquirements—even great men. ‘The Chan- 
cellor de l Hépital was delighted with the verses of Ronsard : it 
is true that Ronsard addressed odes of fifty strophes to the 
Chancellor himself; but Montaigne, who had read Virgil and 
Horace, considered Ronsard as the extreme limit, the punctum 
culminans of French poetry. Montesquieu spoke with admira- 
tion of the tragedies of Lamotte-Houdard. Napoleon was affected 
by reading Ossian. Goethe makes Werther say that he neglects 
Homer, till then his favourite author, for Ossian ; and it is alter 
a reading of Ossian that Werther and Charlotte measure the 
abyss which separates them, and that Werther thinks of throwing 
himself into it. We have seen old men, otherwise of sound under- 
standing, grow enthusiastic when speaking of the verses of 
Delille ; and one of them, whom we particularly remember, shed 
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tears when repeating from memory his description of the game of 
chess. 

The cause of the success of these poets has been also the cause 
of their fall. What they captivated for a moment was only the 
passing taste of their contemporaries, that taste which is founded 
on imagination only, and not on imagination and reason com- 
bined. The public taste changed, and left them with a nominal 
immortality—very different from the practical immortality which, 
for an author, consists in being always read. When the fever of 
foreign erudition, and of imitation of antique forms, which sus- 
tained Ronsard, subsided, Ronsard fell heavily to the earth; and 
his enormous folio, touched by so many perfumed hands, read 
by so many weeping -_ dipped into ky kings and queens, was 
cancelled for ever by Malherbe. Voiture went out, with the 
fashionable literature of the Fronde—with that miserable poetry 
of madrigals and complimentary nothings—with that countless 
procession of Cupids, whom a poet of the time, Sarrasin, repre- 
sents to us as following Voiture to the grave :— 


* Les amours d’obligation ; 
Les amours d’inclination ; 
Quantité d’amours idolatres ; 
Une troupe d’amours folatres ; 
Force Cupidons insensés ; 
Des Cupidons interessés ; 
De petits amours & fleurettes, 
D’autres petites amourettes, 
Mémement de vieilles amours 
Qui ne laissent pas d’avoir cours 
En depit des amours nouvelles.’ 


Lamotte-Houdard had succeeded even with Montesquieu, by 
that cold versification of reasoning and analysis which was the 
prelude to the boldly philosophical poetry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But as soon as the imagination of the public became more 
exigeante, Lamotte-Houdard was forgotten; and neither the 
praises of Montesquieu, nor those of Voltaire, could retard or 
soften his fall. Ossian abdicated the same day with Napoleon: 
the suffrage of that great man could not support that mere 
pasticcio, elevated, by a passing furore for the wild and the 
cloudy, to the rank of the Iliad; and Werther, who (as the re- 
presentative of the youthful Goethe) hesitated between Mac- 
pherson and Homer, has enough to do to keep his own place 
among the vicissitudes of fashion which have exposed his perish- 
able side. Delille, the least forgotten of the list, after having 
catered with rare talent to that other caprice of imagination which 
made our fathers so much admire the ridiculous art of saying 
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everything nobly, and putting everything into verse—has not he 
fallen even below his desert ? 

But there are examples still more striking. We take them from 
the latter half of the seventeenth century—the finest age of French 
poetry. We take them from the great works of the greatest 
authors. What is it which wes applauded at the time, ia ‘ Mith- 
ridate,’ in ‘ Britannicus,’ in ‘ Bajazet ?’ Was it the character of 
Mithridates? Was it that scene in the.third act, in which the 
poet unfolds to us that gigantic man, whose name for a moment 
balanced that of Rome? Is it Agrippina, is it Nero, is it Aco- 
mat—those characters so vast, so profound? No. Listen rather 
to Madame de Sévigné, who possessed all the reason, but likewise 
all the caprices of imagination of her age. What succeeded in 
‘ Mithridate’ were the em of Xiphares and Monime. Mithri- 
dates was but a jealous old man, whose death we cordially 
desired, in order that Xipbares might marry his mistress. And 
that famous scene was but a beautifully written hors duvre, in- 
tended to fill up the interval while the situation of the lovers 
remained suspended. What succeeded in ‘ Britannicus’ were 
the tender speeches of that young prince to Junia; the danger 
to which his love exposes him, the ‘ charmantes douceurs’ which 
Junia gives him in return for his passion. In ‘ Bajazet’ it was 
the romantic part (which no doubt is occasionally very fine), 
but not the first act, which is filled by Acomat, that splendid 
creation of genius. ‘ Berenice,’ which is now become rather in- 
sipid, then drew tears from all France. Why is this so? Is it 
not because the contemporary imagination was alive to no subject 
but love, or rather to that particular form of love which is now 
called gallantry? Is it not because all the unoccupied minds, 
who formed the public of the time, were turned towards gal- 
lantry ?—which, for that matter, was quite as well entitled to the 
name of love, as that mixture of very positive sensuality and 
dreamy subtlety which in our day makes an exclusive claim to 
that title. 

Imagine, then, what a misfortune it would have been for 
Racine and for posterity, if he had not had the strength to create 
Mithridates, Agrippina, Nero, Acomat—if he had not found in 
his own heart, more profound and more rational than those of his 
contemporaries, the immortal love and 
la douleur vertueuse 

De Phédre, malgré soi perfide, incestueuse,— 
if he had not preferred being hissed for what he did rather than 
applauded for what Pradon did—if he had not conceived and writ- 
ten Athalie, for Boileau and Madame de Maintenon alone, the two 
personages the most gifted in all that age of remarkable minds, 
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with that reason whose suffrage makes works of genius live for 
ever ? 

We might find stronger confirmation of the same truth, if, after 
having referred to the temporary success which has been the 
ultimate ruin of works, or portions of works inspired by the mere 
taste of the time, we pte prem examples of momentary failure 
followed by lasting re-establishment ; if we were to mention, that 
of all the pieces of Moliére, the least applauded were the ‘‘Tar- 
tuffe, the ‘Misantrope,’ and the ‘Femmes Savantes,’ those 
chefs @euvre of his genius, and that Boileau greatly astonished 
Louis XIV. when he designated Moliére as the greatest man of 
his age ; if we were to state that the same public which readily 
applauded ‘Berenice’ saw nothing in ‘Athalie, and that the 
noblest of Racine’s productions was the least relished; if, going 
out of French literature, which abounds in similar instructive ex- 
amples, we were to calculate, in the literatures of other countries, 
the examples of great writers who were not understood in their 
own day—not because their age was ignorant, as it too lightly 
affirmed, but because those writers had not sufficiently accom- 
modated their fine genius to the contemporary imagination ; if 
we were to enumerate all those fugitive successes, and all those 
failures ending in posthumous renown, which ought to suggest 
to a poet that he should be more terrified than pleased by imme- 
diate success. 

So many lofty reputations, completely or partially fallen into 
ruin—so many names at first over-rated, which have afterwards 
fallen below their value—and so many branches dead, even on 
the most vigorous trees, which had owed their transitory life to a 
caprice of imagination; so many examples of the revisal by 
posterity of the judgment of contemporaries, sufficiently warn 
us that we ought to be severe critics of our most sincere admira- 
tions, and not give ready credence to the excellence even of the 
things which most delight us; that it is often to branches already 
dead, or about to die, that we are clinging the most strongly, and 
the decaying edifice is that which we have most admired. It 
is not surprising that the mass of the public should like or dislike 
in the gross—should like the poet who amuses them, as they like 
the voice of a singer, which an affection of the larynx may make 
for ever silent. But ought we not to look for something better 
from the friends of the poet—persons to whom art and literature 
are daily topics of conversation?—or from poets themselves, 
who ought to be, what all their great predecessors were, the most 
instructed men of their age ? 

When that time shall arrive for M. de Lamartine, which 
Bossuet calls in the religious sense le grand discernement—when 
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posterity shall separate what is good from what is bad in his 
works—how many branches will it not cut off which to us have 
appeared vigorous and flourishing! How much, for example, 
will remain of those endless developments of his peculiar and 
individual feelings—those pictures of his own heart, where the 
poet loses himself in interminable analyses ?—a kind of self- 
importance, which reminds one of those doctors spoken of by 
Fenelon: ‘qui regardent leur propre gofit comme un attrait de 
grace, leurs propres vues comme des lumieres surnaturelles, leurs 
propres désirs comme des volontés de Dieu, et qui s'imaginent 
que tout ce quils éprouvent est passif et vient de Dieu.’ How 
much, again, will live, of that large portion of his writings in 
which he carries all the accidental tendencies of his time to 
extremes ; exaggerating its doubts, as well as its returns of belief 
—representing transport where there was only fever—looking out 
among caprices, singularities, and whims, for what is most capri- 
cious, most singular, and most whimsical! How many erasures 
do we foresee that posterity will make in those pages, at once so 
subtle and so vague! 

But we leave what the poet- himself never intended to live, 
and proceed to examine what, in his works, is properly the natural 
fruit of his time. What will remain of love, as it is understood 
by our poets ?—of those languors subtilly analysed, that dis- 
dainful melancholy, and that prudish sensuality, which in these 
days are supposed to constitute the finest kind of love? Natural 
persons in after-ages, certainly, will not love in our mode; and 
as to those who are imitators in that, as in all else, and who love 
merely with their imagination, they will not fail to have some 
other fashion of loving, very different from ours. If they read the 
sombre madrigals of many modern poets, it will be doubtless 
with the same disdain with which we read the conceits of Voiture, 
and the somewhat insipid tendernesses of Racine. For what 
right have we to suppose that we alone have discovered the most 
universal and most eternal form of love? Why should we be 
more fortunate in that than Racine? How much, then, of all 
modern poetry is destined to die! How many flowers of senti- 
ment must fade! How many flames must be extinguished ! 
If some Somaise* does not compose a dictionary for the purpose, 
posterity will lose themselves in the subtlety of these loves, as we 
do in the sonnets of Petrarch; and perhaps hereafter it will be a 
= of admission into the ‘ Académie des Inscriptions,’ to have 
1azarded a conjecture that the Elvire of M. de Lamartine, and 
the unknown fair one for whom M. Victor Hugo sighs in the 





* Somaise was the author of the ‘ Dictionnaire des Précieuses.’ 
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Chants du Crepuscule, are either ‘l'état de sapience,’ or ‘ le souve- 
rain bien infini,’ or an image of the future republic, if our de- 
scendants should be republicans. 

What again will remain of that wavering religion, sometimes 
pantheistical (with a God, however, who, with the impersonality 
of the great spirit of Virgil, strangely unites the human form of 
the Hebrew Jehovah)—sometimes Christian and Catholic, to the 
full length of the ordination of the priest, the sacrifice of the mass, 
the curé de campagne? Either the generations to come will be 
more Catholic than the present ; and then they will prohibit Joce- 
lyn as a heretical book—they will avert their eyes from the scene 
in which an old bishop, the appointed guardian of the traditions 
of the church, ordains priest a man who is not yet deacon; and 
they will blush that a pretended Christian poet should have made 
the love ofa woman and the love of God dwell together in the heart 
of a priest. Or they will be less Catholic than the present gene- 
ration; and then what will be their opinion of that free-thinking 
Catholicism, that romantic religion, and that country curate who 
keeps a note of all the thoughts which he has not given to God? 
M. de Lamartine is in danger either of being read with the senti- 
ments with which some orthodox believer of the prosperous times 
of paganism might have read the subtleties of the Alexandrine 
paganism, and the writings of Libanius defending the heathen 
religion, and making concessions at every turn—or of being not 
onl at all, any more than Dun Scotus or St. Thomas Aquinas 
were read by the philosophers of the eighteenth century. 

We will go farther. One of the most popular subjects of 
poetry in the nineteenth century, is that metaphysics of causeless 
sorrows, of inexplicable ennuis, and languors of people in good 
health, on which masters and disciples uniformly dilate. All 
their talk is of cups which break in the hand at the moment when 
you are about to drink, or which, instead of pure and cordial 
wine, contain dregs and poison ; flowers which fade before bloom- 
ing; mirrors which shiver into pieces, and wound with their 
fragments him who imagined that he could see truth in them. 
Everything with these poets is toil and fainting, hope and disap- 
pointment—false dice, which ruin all the players—painful plea- 
sures, and delicious pains. Whenever mankind shall get into a 
more settled state, or even so near to it as to have come in sight of 
some great social revolution, towards which they will be carried 
onward by a movement too rapid to allow them to linger in 
microscopic analysis of all the evils of the present, what will 
remain for those generations of our poetical metaphysics and its 
idle dreams? How will they pity us, whose thoughts and feel- 
ings have fallen sick from their birth, and who, instead of 
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struggling courageously with the difficulties of life, fold our arms 
and watch our sufferings, or inoculate ourselves with the sorrows 
most in fashion? What effect shall we produce upon the few 
persons of those busy generations who shall find time to turn 
over the leaves of the poets of our age? A large portion of our 
poetry will seem to them the produce of some disease of the 
brain, produced perhaps by bad diet and late hours. As for the 
multitude, they will not even know of its existence. 

What shall we say of that other form, not less capricious nor 
less temporary in its nature, which these poets have given to the 
eternally true relations between man and nature? What will 
remain of those descriptions where everything breathes, sings, 
laughs, or weeps? The men of future ages, who will compre- 
hend nothing of our common-places of refined suffering, what 
will they comprehend of those perpetual concerts of nature, in 
which the waters are the eternal bass—‘la basse sans repos; 
those meadows, ‘dont le velours enivre les fleurs qui s’émaillent, 
le vent qui les respire’-—(think of a velvet which intoxicates !)— 
those waterfalls which sport sometimes with the wind, sometimes 
with the beam of day, which ‘ modulent des sons inégaux ot chaque 
soupir de lame s’articule en note-——which are by turns ‘harps 
always strung,’ on which the wird and the waters are playing a 
‘music ever new, and ‘the sonorous air of heaven rumpled by 
the wings of angels—of those winds which come from the larch- 
trees like a soupir a demi consolé—those dark trunks which 
enclose within them comme un lac de culture—those tangible 
atmospheres, where swims the dew 


* Qui rejaillit du sol et qui bout dans le jour :’ 


a style of description, in short, which is not satisfied with the 
real qualities and real aspects of objects—which will not represent 
anything as it is, but paints a lake with images drawn from the 
woods, or a wood with images drawn from lakes, and invents a 
supplementary nature of its own, by which to describe real nature, 
How many pages, how many thousand verses, which a mere 
change of taste will render unintelligible! How much will time 
lop off from the dense forests of the descriptive poetry of our 
age ! 

We have selected, among the tastes and caprices of imagina- 
tion in which the modern French poets, and the most illustrious 
and popular amongst them, M. de Lamartine, have sought their 
inspiration, those in preference which will give to the poetry of 
the time its distinguisihng character in the history of French litera- 
ture. We might have noted many others, less general and more 


fantastic; but we are not fonder than others of triumphing over 
Vor. IV, & XXVI. No. 11. 20 
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ruins, and we have a repugnance to prove too much when the 
proof is against men whose fine qualities do honour to their age 
and country, and whose faults have done harm only by being con- 
founded with their beauties. 

We do not fear the objection which may be made, that litera- 
ture presents examples of tendencies and tastes different from 
ours, but altogether as passing and accidental, which have been 
described and sung in poems that will live for ever. In the first 
place, we doubt the completeness of the analogy ; but even grant- 
ing it, we have another answer. There is not a single example of 
a work of mere caprice which has survived, if it was ill-written. 
Style has a marvellous virtue for embalming the most fragile 
thoughts; it is the box of cedar which inclosed the favourite 
volume of Alexander. A sound style communicates something of 
its life and permanency to things which do not properly belong to 
the class of lasting ideas and truths. ‘The fact is, that there must 
necessarily be in a good style a certain conformity with the inva- 
riable laws of the human mind, which is itself a truth after its 
kind, and is sufficient to give immortality to a lampoon, a whim, 
a reverie, the idea of which could never have been more than 
individual. The ‘ Lutrin’ of Boileau, which is a mere pleasantry, 
lives, and will live for ever, by the perfection of its style. If M. 
de Lamartine were as French in all the dimmer and more cloudy 
parts of his poetry as Racine is in ‘ Berenice,’ his cause would be 
half gained. 

It may, however, be remarked generally, that even style is 
always worst, has most factitious defects, and loses most of its 
natural good qualities, in the works or passages of works in which 
most tribute is paid to contemporary caprice. The reason is ob- 
vious. A poet who is hurried away by the crowd, is obliged to 
move at the crowd’s pace; and for that purpose to disburden 
himself, like that Greek philosopher in the story, of whatever 
would retard his course; that is, of all that constitutes a good 
style—reflection, the power of making corrections, selection, time. 
By thinking for others, or letting others think for him, he loses 
his natural character ; he no longer is master of himself; he is the 
instrument of the crowd, of whom he fancies himself the leader. 
Racine, so precise, so nervous, so chastened, and yet so free, in 
‘ Athalie,’ that one of his dramas, which was least popular when 
first produced, and generally in all the historical and philo- 
sophical portion of his plays, so little regarded by his contem- 
poraries, is sometimes languid, tricked up, smart, full of cold 
periphrases, in the romantic part, the only part in which his 
contemporaries thought him the successful rival of Corneille. 
Moliére, frequently careless in his most applauded pieces, some- 
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times a carpet-poet, and disfigured by the précieua style which 
the contemporary fashion imposed upon his vigorous taste, is terse 
like Boileau, with a richness and spirit which Boileau never pos- 
sessed, in the pieces, much less applauded, in which he covers that 
passing fashion with ridicule. Boileau himself is so excellent a 
writer, and the one who of all poets has best said in verse what he 
had to say, only because, struggling against all the caprices of — 
contemporary taste, he made of all the qualities which it rendered 
impossible—of reflection, selection, time—the arms with which 
he combated it. The doctrine is as true of prose as of poetry. 
The style so clear, so steady, so imperturbable, of Bourdaloue, 
and the wonderful style of Bossuet, in which art and natural in- 
stinct were so blended together; those two styles, so differently 
perfect, do they not owe their solidity to the circumstance that 
those great men were the confessors and the censors of all the 
follies of contemporary imagination? By what privilege should 
M. de Lamartine be an exception to the law, that what embodies 
only ephemeral thoughts is itself only ephemeral? Why should 
he be more fortunate than Racine and Moliere? Why should he 
alone have been able to build solidly on the sand? Alas! no 
poet has bowed more to that hard necessity. Besides the disad- 
vantage of his age—an age in which the pressure of the crowd is 
more violent than in the time of those great men—M. de Lamar- 
tine has not perhaps received from heaven, in the same degree 
with them, the gift of thoughts which live; and has not pos- 
sessed one particle of that high critical sagacity which was their 
distinctive feature. It was this sagacity, truly divine, which gave 
them the courage to write for praises which they were never to 
hear. Would M. de Lamartine have this courage ? 

In all his works posterior to the ‘ Meditations,’ M. de Lamar- 
tine has departed from the essential conditions of French poetry, 
and of all poetry which is not abandoned to individual fantasy. 
We will not dispute with him about expressions ; the time is long 
gone by when the battle could be fought on that field. As Chris- 
tianity is no longer fighting against scepticism for its minor cere- 
monial, but has been put upon the defence of its essentials—of its 
very existence ; so good taste, in our day, has a very different task 
to perform from that of defending correctness of language: the 
controversy has fallen back upon the very nature and essence of 
poetry itself: what has now to be contended for is, that Moliére, 
Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, Corneille, in the durable part of 
their works, shall still continue to be considered the best poets of 
France, and great poets for all times and all countries. It is upon 
this ground that French poetry has to be om , Oe the 
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errors of M. de Lamartine. It is the main body itself of poetical 
imagery and diction that we should beg of him to spare. 

The ‘ Harmonies’ already presented too many examples of 
those immense periods in which the phrase perpetually com- 
mences, and never ends. ‘Jocelyn’ carried this licence to still 
greater extravagance; there is scarcely a trace left of the struc- 
ture of the poetical sentence. Where is that variety of oe nae 
those sentences of unequal length, imitating the natural move- 
ment of the mind, and which seem the very breath of thought ? 
A period, without shape, and without limits, has absorbed all those 
forms, and drowned all those nuances. Rarely, with M. de La- 
martine, does the thought form a whole, detached, compiete, artfully 
divided, and having none of its members languid or superfluous. 
Either the words come before the thought, or they continue after the 
thought is ended. Sometimes the thought, or rather what ought to 
be such, begins confusedly, under the vague forms of a prelude, 
resembling the scattered chords of a musician who is trying 
his instrument. By degrees the poet becomes animated ; his 
thought attempts to disengage itself ; the verse flows, the images 
crowd in; but, as they proceed, they raise up other thoughts, 


_ which take the place of the first ; then others still, by which these 


are in their turn put to flight. At other times, on the contrary, 
the thought announces itself freely from the commencement, and, 
like a well-touched string, gives forth the sound in all its fulness. 
But it gradually dwindles as it goes on ; it becomes more and more 
uncertain and vyapoury, like a sound which, as it becomes dis- 
tant, loses its original clearness, and can scarcely be distinguished 
from any other sound which is dying away; in short, after the 
thought is exhausted, there still remain verses and numbers which 
are, as it were, the distant echo of it; as, after the sound has 
ceased, there is not yet silence; though the ear no longer hears, 
the mind may still fancy that it has not yet ceased to hear. But 
this, which is no fault in music, is inexcusable in verse: the 
words ought to begin and end with the thoughts which they 
express. 

The consequence is, that the mind skips those preludes of the 
commencing thought, or glides over those last vibrations of the 
finishing thought; it runs to the substance of the subject. No 
new theory of criticism, no education, can prevent this. If it is 
in a description that the poet thus lingers, thinking little and 
writing much, the mind does, like Boileau reading the descrip- 
tions of Scudéry— 

‘ Il saute vingt feuillets pour aller & la fin.’ 
The humblest reader, as well as the most intelligent, has that 
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rapidity of coup d’wil which makes him see from a distance 
what there is in a book which suits him. Is it in the narrative 
parts that the poet flags? Then the reader’s fault of read- 
ing fast, and hastening to what he wants, augments in pro- 
portion to the writer's diffuseness. He loses all respect for 
the poet. His curiosity pushes him forward: woe to the poet 
who, not having the same impatience, as he knows his own 
denouement before-hand, has taken too much time to reach 
it. The story is become the property of the reader; he disposes 
of it as a master; he abridges and mutilates it at his pleasure. 
According as he is more or less impatient, he tolerates more or 
less of the mere accessaries; but even the most indulgent is not 
muchso. We are surethat among the pledged admirers of M. de 
Lamartine, among those who have moistened the book with pre- 
engaged tears, there are few who could give their word of ho- 
nour that they have always read but one verse at a time; and 
that their mind has never moved faster than their eyes. So 
rapid is the declivity on which we are placed by an absorbing 
story, or a well-planned dramatic action, that we scarcely have 
patience even for great beauties of language ; which, rather than 
stop, we like to return to, as to a pleasure of a different order, 
after our curiosity has been satisfied. What then, if the story 
or the drama is only retarded by hors d’euvres carelessly 
written, towards which we believe ourselves to have sufficiently 
done our part by reading them as they have been written, that 
is, a first time only! It is thus that more than half of <« Jocelyn’ 
has been read. It is thus that the most popular novels are read. 
‘ Jocelyn’ has over them only the advantage of being as amusing 
in a more difficult art. The public has taken the author at his 
word : he called the story an episode, and it has been treated as 
an episode, of which the scanty incidents are lost in the lengthy 
developments of a poem. ‘The reader has rescued the episode 
from the midst of the developments, and has forgiven him the 
rest of the book, as a licence justified by popularity ; just as a 
novelist in vogue is forgiven the interminable descriptions in 
which he wraps up a very minute thought,—because a man 
must live by his talent. 

‘ Jocelyn’ has, then, had the success of a novel! ‘The descrip- 
tions in “Jocelyn” are very long and very numerous,’ said in our 
presence an admirer of M. de Lamartine, who, perhaps, com- 
plained to the poet that he had made them too short and too 
few, and who will be very indignant with those who dare to say 
what he thinks. ‘ For my part,’ replied a lady, ‘I have skipped 
them, and have read my ‘ Jocelyn’ in two hours!’ Eight thou- 
sand verses in twohours! It is true, the lady boasted of having 
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moistened with her tears every page ‘in which there is any 
story. Is this success? Is it not rather the most cruel affront 
which French poetry has ever received? The great Condé lis- 
tened patiently for hours to the miserable verses of Chapelain, 
solely out of respect for that poetry ! 

As there is no poetical style possible in France, of which the 
ordinary sentences are periods of thirty or forty verses each, 
without a pause, so there is no poem possible with episodes of 
eight thousand verses. If the poem ‘On Mankind,’ promised 
us by M. de Lamartine, and of which ‘Jocelyn’ is an episode, 
is to be on a corresponding scale, it is not forty thousand verses 
(which are said to be the number he announces), it is not a 
hundred thousand, which will bring the entire poem into a just 
proportion. It must resemble the ‘Hindoo poems, each of which 
is a library in itself. We know not how, in this busy age, after 
terminating all the other labours of the day, we can find time 
to read the ‘ Poéme Humanitaire. There would be only one 
mode of getting it read (and that only in the same summary 
manner as ‘ Jocelyn’), by publishing it in the form of a daily 
newspaper. At a few hundred verses per day, one might get 
through it in a year. 

When we have such errors of judgment to expect from a 
popular poet, to what purpose is it to criticise mere faults of 
execution? What need to ceimment upon that false poetical re- 
finement which consists in avoiding the proper word whenever it 
seems in the slightest degree bourgeois, and replacing it by pre- 
tended equivalents which change the meaning ; and that habit 
of idealizing everything, which takes from objects their own form 
and nature, either by ornamenting them so richly that the dress 
is substituted for the object, or frittering them away into such 
vagueness that we lose all sense of reality? Why should we 
reckon up all those faults of facility in composition, and want of 
critical perception,—those imitations of all possible styles,— 
sometimes circumlocutions after Delille, sometimes trivialities in 
the manner of the new school, according as the one or the other 
imitation gives least trouble and takes least time; those constant 
repetitions of certain turns of expression, as a musician of little 
originality returns continually to a motivo which he has acci- 
dentally hit upon; and a thousand other faults, which can 
scarcely move us now that we are threatened with a poem of the 
length of the Mahabarat or the Ramayan ? 

What, then, in M. de Lamartine’s productions, is destined to 
survive? The ‘ Meditations,’ some poems in the ‘ Harmonies 
Réligieuses,’ and some passages of ‘Jocelyn.’ There will sur- 
vive a great many of those admirable verses, which do not redeem 
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the poems containing them from mediocrity, and which are the 
last flowers with which dying poetry adorns itself. There will 
survive the memory of great poetical powers, very superior to 
what they will have produced; and the harmonious and so- 
norous name of a poet, to whom his age will have been too indul- 
gent, and glory too easy, and in whom his contemporaries will 
have loved too weli the reflection of their own infirmities. 

There might survive much more, if our anticipations deceive 
us; if M.de Lamartine is endowed with that critical faculty 
which his latter works do not permit us to acknowledge in him ; 
if, instead of that placid self-satisfaction which we have imputed 
to him, he has the quality of all great minds, that dissatisfaction 
with their works which excited while it restrained them; if, 
superior to his own successes, more severe towards himself than 
his age, he would give us, instead of some still worse specimen 
of the negligences of ‘Jocelyn,’ new poems, sweet, tender, pro- 
found, like the ‘ Meditations’; rich in language, like the fine pas- 
sages in the ‘ Harmonies,’ and somewhat more terse in style than 
all he has yet done. 

It the good fortune of M. de, Lamartine, or, to speak his own 
neo-Christian language, if his good angel, bring him back into 
the first paths which conducted hira so rapidly to a glory that 
has become perilous, would it not be a considerable honour for 
criticism to have been an auxiliary, though a somewhat rough 
one, of the poet’s own judgment ? 

But if he yields to that ephemeral popularity which already 
demands of him Indian poems, it ought to be some consolation 
for criticism not to have to answer to its country and posterity 
(before whom the illustrious poet always drags his humble 
judge) for the foolish applauses which retained in the inferior 
region of the second order of talent a poet who possessed suffi- 
cient natural capacity to have elevated him to the rank of men 


of genius. D. N. 














Note.—A. defence’ by ‘Colonel Napier. of the. History -of- the 
Peninsular War, in reply to’ an Article in. the last number 
of the Quarterly Review, is advertised to appear in this 
number of the London and Westminster Review; but the 
non-arrival of part of the MS., in consequence of the severity 
of the weather, prevents its issue with all the copies of the 


Review ; it may, however, be obtained upon application at 


the Publishers.— Dec, 27, 1836. 











